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CHAPTER  I. 

The  persons  of  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell 
were  neither  of  high  rank,  nor  of  distinguished 
fashion  ;  and,  worse  still,  the  narrative  cannot  by 
possibility  be  forced  to  become  one  of  romantic 
interest.  Ordinary  every  day  human  beings,  and 
ordinary  every  day  events  are  my  theme.  I 
deem  it  fair  to  premise  thus  much,  lest  any  per- 
sons looking  for  more  exciting  subjects  may  be 
cheated  into  reading  my  volumes,  and  then  turn 
angry  and  disappointed  away. 

And  how  shall  I  introduce  these  ordinary  per- 
sonages to  the  reader  with  the  least  chance  of 
wearying  him  at  the  very  first  step  of  our  jour- 
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ney  together  ?  The  names  of  Mr.  this,  Mrs. 
that,  and  Miss  t  'other,  can  awaken  little  inter- 
est in  the  recital ;  yet  I  have  no  other  dramatis 
personee  to  arouse  attention,  or  challenge  respect. 
That  they  shall  be  such  men  and  women  as  I 
have  seen  and  known,  is  the  only  fact  concern- 
ing them  that  can  be  urged  as  an  apology  for 
introducing  them  at  all,  and  this,  such  as  it  is, 
must  sustain  my  courage  while  I  venture,  without 
further  preface,  to  enumerate,  in  a  sort  of  cata- 
logue raisonne^  the  individuals  whose  adventures 
I  am  about  to  recount. 

In  one  of  the  richest  valleys  of  Somersetshire, 
where  hedge-rows  green,  abounding  herbage,  and 
unshorn  elm  trees,  make  every  separate  field 
look  like  a  separate  paradise,  nestles  the  white- 
washed village  of  Abbot's  Preston.  Its  clergy- 
man, the  kind-hearted  Henry  Worthington,  shall 
stand  at  the  head  of  my  list ;  but  I  will  not 
pause  to  tell  how  good  he  was,  or  how  beloved  ; 
all  that  will  speak  for  itself  in  the  sequel ;  but 
I  will  describe  his  dwelling,  because,  as  I  have 
known,  parsonage  houses  vary  from  mansions 
which  could   not  be  adequately  supported  under 
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five  thousand,  a-year,  to  low-roofed  sheds  of  much 
less  apparent  dignity  than  their  patron's  cow- 
house, it  may  materially  assist  in  giving  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  family  picture. 

In  truth,  the  parsonage  of  Preston  must  have 
been  a  pretty  residence  in  any  hands,  and  in 
those  of  Mr.  Worthington  it  was  beautiful. 
Thouofh  larfje  enouofh  to  be  a  commodious  dwell- 
ing  for  a  numerous  family,  it  was  a  cottage 
in  aspect,  the  roof  thatched,  and  the  windows 
opening  in  the  fashion  of  casements,  though  their 
leaded  lozenge-shaped  panes  had  been  exchanged 
for  others,  giving  a  fairer  proportion  of  light. 

The  garden  was  large  enough  to  permit  the  ban- 
ishing of  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  and  cabbage,  from 
^  the  eyes  polite,  looking  forth  from  drawing  and 
dining  rooms  ;  and  its  lawn  and  shrubberies, 
its  vistas  letting  in  the  light,  and  lofty  tower 
richly  pinnacled,  of  that  beautiful  stone,  the 
jewel  of  the  district,  whose  soft  grey  tints  harmo- 
nize so  well  with  earth  and  heaven,  —  all  this, 
together  with  its  flowers,  blooming  in  gay  suc- 
cession, from  the  first  universal  burst  of  lilac, 
to  the  latest  setting  glory  of  the  choicest  dahlias, 
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and 'its  sequestered  root-house,  and  its  enticing 
chairs,  beneath  the  shelter  of  perfumed  acacias, 
might,  altogether,  in  a  comparison  of  beauty, 
have  borne  away  the  prize  from  many  a  do- 
main of  ten  times  its  revenue,  and  fifty  times 
its  size.  Such  was  the  parsonage  of  Abbot's 
Preston  ;  and,  having  given  this  necessary  sketch, 
we  must  now  return  to  the  catalogue  of  those 
connected  with  it.  Mrs.  Worthington,  a  help 
meet  in  every  way  for  its  owner,  was  a  woman 
of  good  birth,  with  a  fortune  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  distinguished,  at  the  time  she  mar- 
ried him,  for  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  per- 
sonal beauty.  A  baronet  uncle  and  his  lady 
were  equally  perplexed  and  displeased  by  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  young  beauty  per- 
sisted in  her  determination  of  becoming  a  poor 
country  clergyman's  wife,  when  it  was  clearly 
evident  to  all  the  world,  that  she  might  have 
become  the  bride  of  a  much  richer  man,  had 
she  chosen  it.  One  reason  for  this  pertinacity, 
perhaps,  was,  that  the  rich  man  was  quite  old 
enough  to  be  her  father  ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
soon  gave  the  angry  baronet  reason  to  believe. 
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that  in  the  sentiment  he  had  conceived  foi^  his 
beautiful  niece,  there  must  have  been  some  mix- 
ture of  paternal  feeling ;  for  no  sooner  was  it 
known  that  Margaret  Clark  was  married  to  Mr. 
Worthington,  than  he  presented  him  to  the  living 
of  Abbot's  Preston,  which  opportunely  became 
vacant  a  short  time  after  that  event. 

This  Margaret  Clark,  now  Mrs.  Worthington, 
was  the  youngest  of  three  sisters,  the  eldest  being 
ten  years  her  senior,  and  very  nearly  as  remark- 
able for  the  want  of  personal  attractions,  as  Mrs. 
Worthington  for  the  possession  of  them  ;  but  to 
atone  for  this,  she  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  cleverest  young  women  of  the  age. 
The  second  sister,  Lucy,  was  neither  so  handsome 
as  Margaret,  nor  so  clever  as  the  philosophical 
Christina ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  had  found  the 
way  to  captivate  the  affections  of  a  young  mi- 
litary man  who  gave  fair  promise  of  becoming 
as  distinguished  as  he  was  amiable ;  but  he  was 
among  the  lamented  brave  who  fell  at  Waterloo, 
and  poor  Lucy,  from  that  hour,  seemed  to  sink 
into  the  quiet  retreat  of  old  maidism,  and  to 
welcome  it  as  a   Roman   catholic  damsel  might 
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the  veil,  after  a  disappointment  of  the  same 
kind.  These  two  ladies,  who  had  neither  father, 
mother,  nor  brother,  to  influence  their  residence, 
settled  themselves  in  a  small,  but  comfortable 
dwelling,  at  the  distance  of  two  short  miles 
from  the  parsonage  of  Abbofs  Preston,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  there,  on  the  income  of  their 
little  fortunes,  with  much  tranquillity,  and  some 
enjoyment. 

Another  individual  whom  the  preferment  of 
Mr.  Worthington  to  the  living  of  Abbot's  Pres- 
ton brought  to  that  quiet  retreat,  was  his  uncle. 
Colonel  Seaton  ;  he  had,  indeed,  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  nephew's  family  from  within  a  few 
months  after  his  marriage,  and  had  never  left  them 
since.  Uncle  David,  as  the  venerable  man  was 
called,  not  only  throughout  the  family,  but 
very  nearly  throughout  the  parish  also,  had 
passed  the  limit  of  three  score  and  ten  when 
my  story  begins ;  but  though  old  and  poor, 
for  he  had  no  worldly  wealth  beyond  his  lieu- 
tenant-coloneFs  half-pay,  he  was  a  personage 
of  considerable    importance   in    the   family,    for 
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there  was  not  a  single  heart  that  did  not  love 
him 

Next  in  rehearsal  must  follow  the  two  fair 
daughters,  and  the  hopeful  son  of  my  village 
pastor.  But,  methinks,  this  catalogue  is  already 
long  enough,  and  therefore  I  shall  let  the  rest 
of  my  people  introduce  themselves  in  the  order 
in  which  my  narrative  may  bring  them  forward. 

On  a  fine  evening  in  July,  1832,  the  whole 
of  the  parsonage  family,  with  Alfred  Reynolds, 
a  Winchester  friend  of  Charles  Worthington's, 
to  boot,  were  luxuriating  in  the  shade  of  a  walnut- 
tree  upon  the  lawn.  A  table  with  wine  and 
fruit  was  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  though 
they  had  done  with  it,  they  still  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  spot,  too  comfortable  or  too  lazy 
to  remove. 

The  group  formed  a  pretty  picture.  Mar- 
garet, the  eldest  of  the  two  girls,  a  sweet-look- 
ing fair  creature  of  twenty,  was  playing  chess 
at  one  comer  of  the  table,  with  her  young 
brother  Charles,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  with  an 
eye  like  a  hawk,  hair  black  as  the  raven's  wing, 
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merry,  mischievous,  and  with  a  restless  activity 
of  spirit  that  made  him  the  amusement  and  the 
terror  of  the  whole  house.  Mr.  Worthington 
was  reading  a,  newspaper,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
more  than  half  asleep ;  his  wife  appeared  assidu- 
ously knitting,  but  chatted  to  them  all  in  turn, 
while  beside  the  knee  of  uncle  David,  on  a  low 
stool,  sat  one  of  the  very  prettiest  creatures  that 
nature  ever  formed.  Isabella  Worthington  had 
just  past  her  eighteenth  birthday,  and  within 
the  last  year  had  shot  up  into  most  lovely 
womanhood.  Without  being  like  either  bro- 
ther or  sister,  she  had  something  of  each.  The 
large  dark  eyes  of  Charles,  and  his  raven  hair, 
were  rendered  a  thousand  times  more  strik- 
ing by  a  complexion  as  delicately  beautiful, 
though  with  more  of  the  lily,  and  less  of  the 
rose  than  that  of  her  sister.  And  in  character  as 
in  person  she,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  united  the 
qualities  which  distinguished  the  other  two  ;  for 
amidst  a  buoyant,  playful  gaiety  that  almost 
equalled  that  of  her  brother,  the  tender  softness 
of  Margaret's  temper  often  showed  itself. 

Of  a  family  attached  throughout  to  each  other 
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with  very  strong  affection,  this  lovely  happy 
creature  was  the  universal  and  acknowledged 
darling,  and  confessed  by  all  to  be  their  chief* 
pride,  treasure,  and  delight. 

Very  near  the  group  formed  by  uncle  David 
and  Isabella,  was  another  composed  of  the  young 
stranger  lad  Alfred  Reynolds,  and  Neptune,  the 
Newfoundland  house-dog,  which  might  have  sat 
as  the  model  of  that  celebrated  member  of  the 
Humane  Society,  lately  the  glory  of  Trafal- 
gar Square.  They  were  engaged  in  a  despe- 
rate game  of  romps,  so  desperate  indeed,  that 
Isabella  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  uncle 
David's  head  by  raising  one  of  her  little  hands 
between  him  and  the  vehement  play-fellows. 

"  Which  of  us  two  is  your  hand  intended 
to  terrify  and  keep  in  order.  Miss  Isabella  ?*" 
said  the  youth  laughing.  *'  Do  you  know,'"* 
he  continued,  "  I  don't  think  we  should 
be  either  of  us  much  afraid  of  it,  even  if  it 
were  to  make  an  attack,  instead  of  standing  on 
the  defensive." 

''  Well  then,  as  you  are  great,  be  merciful," 

replied  Isabella,  "  and  draw  off  your  forces   be- 
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yond  the  reach  of  doing  us  mischief.  I  do 
assure  you  when  Neptune  makes  a  descent  after 
one  of  those  prodigious  bounds,  the  receiving 
him  would  by  no  means  be  agreeable  to  uncle 
David;' 

"  He  shall  not  hurt  either  of  you,"  .  .  .  said 
the  boy  with  a  smile,  .  .  .  and  such  a  smile  as 
no  one  could  see  without  feeling  quite  sure  that 
no  harm  could  befall  them  from  him^y  "  Sit 
down,  sir  !  .  .  .  Down,  Neptune  ! "  and  seating 
himself  on  the  turf  close  to  Isabella  and  her 
uncle,  Alfred  coaxed  the  huge  dog  to  crouch 
down  beside  him,  with  his  shaggy  head  nestled 
under  his  arm. 

There  was  something  in  this  arrangement  that 
seemed  to  shed  a  brighter  beam  of  happiness 
than  usual  over  the  countenance  of  the  young 
Reynolds ;  for  his  blue  eye,  as  it  settled  on 
the  face  of  Isabella,  was  radiant  with  youth  and 
joy.  Unfortunately  for  Alfred,  he  was  a  whole 
month  younger  than  Isabella ;  a  misfortune  which 
he  inwardly  mourned  as  much  as  his  happy 
spirit  seemed  at  that  time  capable  of  mourning 
anything.     But  though  he  felt  sensibly  the  dis- 
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parity  of  their  ages,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  she 
was  rather  taller  than  himself,  not  all  his  reasoning 
upon  the  subject  could  prevent  his  falling  in 
love  with  her ;  and  in  love  he  was,  over  head 
and  ears,  but  with  no  more  intention  of  hinting 
the  circumstance  to  the  young  lady  herself,  than 
of  riequesting  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  let  him 
be  Czar  in  his  stead.  Yet  he  nevertheless  some- 
times fancied  how  she  would  look,  how  she  would 
laugh,  how  she  would  frown,  how  she  would 
scorn  him.  Poor  Alfred  !  He  really  was  unfor- 
tunate ;  for  with  one  of  the  very  handsomest 
faces  in  the  world,  ....  with  glancing  eyes  of 
bonny  blue  that  seemed  made  to  laugh  away 
a  female  heart ;  and  clustering  curls  that  when 
the  sun  shone  on  them  appeared  to  catch  and 
hold  captive  his  rays  in  a  mesh  of  gold  ;  with 
teeth  of  ivory,  and  nose  of  comely  mould,  half 
way  between  Greek  and  Roman  ; — with  all  this, 
and  a  thousand  good  gifts  beside,  he  was  so 
short,  that  though  eighteen,  he  looked  at  least 
three  years  younger.  Poor  fellow  !  How  he 
envied  the  greyhound  growth  of  his  friend 
Charles,  who  though  so  much  his  junior,  could 
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very  nearly  look  over  his  head  !  However,  not- 
withstanding this  misery,  the  holidays,  which 
were  already  half  over,  had  not  passed  thus  far 
without  affording  him  some  hours  of  very  parti- 
cular happiness.  Some  of  them  were  spent  in 
fishing  with  his  friend  Charles,  some  in  scamper- 
ing on  borrowed  ponies,  with  the  same  gay  com- 
panion over  hill,  and  over  dale  ;  some  in  reading 
in  the  very  deepest  shade  he  could  find,  Shak- 
speare,  Spenser,  Scott,  and  Byron,  whose  works, 
happily  for  him,  were  found  amidst  the  furniture 
of  the  parsonage  ;  some  in  playing  with  Neptune, 
and  other  some  in  sitting  and  gazing  as  he  did 
now  on  the  dangerous  wonders  of  Isabella's  face. 
It  was  chiefly  at  night,  particularly  when  the 
moon  shone,  that  his  love  came  upon  him  in 
the  shape  of  sorrow,  and  then  he  was  wont  tof 
relieve  himself  by  pouring  forth  on  paper,  with- 
out restraint,  his  rhymed  sufferings, — and  a  great 
relief  it  was. 

Nothing  of  all  this  however  was  suspected  by 
anybody,  and  Isabella  therefore  scrupled  not  to 
talk  to  him,  and  listen  to  him,  and  walk  with 
him,  and  accept  his  nosegays  exactly  as  she  would 
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have  done  had  he  been  five  years  younger.  So 
now  when  he  asked  her  to  pat  Neptune,  she 
patted  him  ;  and  when  he  said  to  her  in  a  half 
whisper,  ''  You  do  not  love  the  dog,  Miss  Isa- 
bella, one  half  so  well  as  the  dog  loves  you,"  she 
laughed,  and  looked  down  at  his  speaking  blue 
eyes  as  they  looked  up  at  her,  without  under- 
standing a  single  syllable  they  said. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment,  when  Isabella 
was  thinking  to  herself  (but  in  a  style  of  in- 
difference that  the  young  lover  would  not  at 
all  have  approved),  "  What  a  very  handsome 
boy  Alfred  Reynolds  is  !"  that  the  ear  of  Charles 
caught  the  sound  of  horses  feet  in  the  lane  that 
skirted  the  bottom  of  the  lawn. 

He  left  his  game  of  chess,  and  took  a  hop 
step  and  jump  to  see  who  it  might  be  ;  for  the 
lane  led  only  to  their  house,  and  the  sound 
therefore  seemed  to  announce  a  visiter  ;  but 
he  returned  in  a  minute  and  reseated  himself, 
saying,  "  It  is  only  a  servant." 

"  Whose  servant,  Charles  ? "  said  Mr.  Wor- 
thington  looking  up. 

"  I    don't    know,    father,"    replied    the    bov 
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"  He  is  dressed  like  a  groom,  and  1  did  not  see 
his  colours  ;  but  he  rode  a  black  horse  like  one 
of  Mr.  WentwortFs." 

"  It  is  not  very  likely  to  be  Mr.  Wentworth's 
groom  coming  here,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington  ; 
"  your  father  dined  with  him  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  will,  I  suppose,  according  to  custom,  dine 
with  him  again  about  five  months  and  a  fort- 
night hence ;  but  though  his  invitations  are  some- 
what ceremonious,  I  don't  suppose  he  will  make 
them  quite  de  si  longue  main  as  that.  .  .  .  By 
the  way,"  continued  Mrs.  Worthington,  "  I  have 
a  great  notion  that  after  all  he  means  to  lay 
himself  and  his  ten  thousand  a-year  at  the  feet 
of  Lady  Louisa  Pope.*" 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  makes  you  fancy  that, 
mamma,"  said  Isabella  rather  eagerly ;  "  I  did 
not  see  anything  at  the  races,  either  on  the 
course  or  in  the  ball-room,  at  all  like  particular 
attention  to  Lady  Louisa." 

"  Did  you  not,  dearest  ?.  .  .  .  Then  I  suspect 
you  were  thinking  of  something  else.  .  .  .  What 
say  you,  Margaret  ?" 

"  No,    indeed,    mamma,"   replied    her   eldest 
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daughter,  who  had  suffered  herself  to  be  check- 
mated while  listening  to  the  discussion,  "  I  cer- 
tainly saw  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  frankly  what  I  do  think  about  Mr. 
Wentworth,  I  suspect  you  would  laugh  at  me, 
and  declare  perhaps  that  I  saw  what  was  not 
yet  in  sight.'"' 

"And  pray  what  might  that  be.?"  asked  the 
mother  appearing  very  earnestly  intent  upon 
taking  up  a  stitch  in  her  knitting. 

"  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,"  replied  Margaret 
looking  furtively  at  Isabella,  "  not  only  on  the 
course  and  at  the  race-ball,  but  at  the  archery 
meeting  too,  that  Mr.  Wentworth  admired  Isa- 
bella much  more  than  he  did  anybody  else.*" 
.  "  Who  are  they  talking  of,  my  dear .? "  said 
uncle  David  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
Isabella. 

"I  don't  very  well  know,  uncle  David,"  re- 
plied Isabella  with  a  bright  blush,  "  they  are 
talking  nothing  but  nonsense." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  who  they  are  talking  about, 
uncle  David,"  cried  Charles,  nearly  springing 
over  the  head  of  Margaret,  and  placing  himself 
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in  front  of  the  old  man  ;  *'  they  are  talking 
about  the  richest,  and  the  grandest,  and  the  hand- 
somest man  in  Somersetshire,  and  that  you  know 
is  Mr.  Went  worth." 

Alfred  Reynolds  looked  for  an  instant  in  the 
face  of  Isabella;  then  sprung  on  his  feet,  and 
whistling  Neptune  to  follow  him,  dived  into  a 
shrubbery  walk  that  led  into  the  fields. . 

"  And  what  are  they  saying  about  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  my  dear  ?''''  inquired  Colonel  Seaton. 

''Shall  I  tell,  Isabella.?"  said  the  laughing 
boy  sitting  down  on  the  turf  in  the  place  that 
Alfred  had  vacated  :  "  shall  I  tell  uncle  David 
what  Margaret  has  been  saying  ?"" 

"  Do,  mamma,  tell  Charles  not  to  talk  so 
very  muclt  nonsense,'*''  said  Isabella  rising.  "  At 
any  rate  I  need  not  stay  to  listen  to  him  ;"  and 
away  she  ran,  escaping  into  the  shelter  of  the 
drawing-room  through  its  open  window. 

The  conversation,  however,  continued,  and 
rather  in  a  more  serious  tone ;  for  uncle  David 
gently  pushing  aside  the  head  of  the  saucy 
Charles,  who  was  longing  to  be  questioned, 
gravely  said  to  his  mother, 
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"  Do  they  mean  that  Mr  Wentworth  of  Oak 
Park  is  in  love  with  Isabella  ?  " 

"  They  are  silly  children,  uncle  David,  and 
probably  mean  nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton.  .  .  .  "  Shall  I  give  you  another  glass  of  wine, 
sir  ?'' 

"  No,  no  more  wine,  niece,"  replied  the  old 
man,  adding  a  moment  after,  .  ..."  I  don't  want 
Mr.  \yentworth  to  be  in  love  with  Isabella.''* 

''  No  ?  .  .  .  .  and  why  not,  uncle  David  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Worthington,  laughing;  "  I  declare  I  should 
like  it  very  much." 

"  And  so  should  I,"  exclaimed  Charles  eagerly. 
"  Wouldn't  I  gallop  his  beautiful  horses  about  ! 
Oh,  I  should  so  like  it  !  "       ^ 

"  I  should  not  be  the  least  bit  surprised  if 
he  offered  to  her,"  said  Margaret,  with  an  air 
that  seemed  to  say  she  knew  something  about  it."*' 

"  Indeed  ?  .  . . .  and  what  do  you  say,  Madge  .''" 
said  Mr.  Worthington  to  his  wife. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  replied  the  mother,  appear- 
ing very  little  moved  by  Margaret's  announce- 
ment, "the  fact  is,  that  Isabella  has  been  very 
much  noticed  and  admired  wherever  I  have  taken 
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her  this  year,  but  I  really  have  no  particular 
reason  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Wentworth  admires 
her  more  than  other  people." 

"  I  don't  want  Mr.  Wentworth  to  admire 
her,''V murmured  Colonel  Seaton  ;  "he  does  not 
look  joyous  enough  for  Isabella." 

"  Oh,  but  he  is  so  handsome  and  elegant,'*'' 
cried  Margaret. 

''  I  must  confess  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in 
his  appearance,'"  observed  Mrs.  Worthington,  "  I 
cannot  think,  sir,  what  you  see  amiss  in  his  coun- 
tenance. .  .  .  He  is  undoubtedly  very  handsome.'" 

"  And  he  has  ten  thousand  a-year,  uncle 
David,""  added  the  father  gaily  ;  "so  when  he 
proposes,  we  must  think  at  least  twice  before 
we  refuse  him  on  account  of  his  gravity.  .  .  .  But 
as  yet,  I  believe  we  need  not  make  up  our  minds 
upon  the  subject ;  ....  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
quite  certain  that  Squire  Wentworth,  his  houses 
and  lands,  will  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  our  Isabella. 
.  .  .    Whose  servant  is  that,  Margaret .?'''' 

This  question  was  occasioned  by  a  near  glimpse 
of  the  horseman,  who  had  been  before  recon- 
noitred at  a  distance.      Charles  jumped  upon  a 
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cliair,  and  was  then  able  to  obtain  a  full  view 
of  the  object  of  inquiry. 

"It's  Mr.  Wentworth's  groom,  as  I  live  !"" 
exclaimed  the  boy  clapping  his  hands.  "  Mar- 
garet is  right,  mother,  and  here  comes  an  offer 
of  the  park,  and  the  pinery,  the  hunters,  dogs, 
gamekeepers,  and  all !" 

"  Do  hold  your  tongue,  Charles  !"'''  said  Mrs. 
Worthington  colouring ;  ''  I  am  sure  you  may 
be  heard  in  the  lane. . .  .  What  can  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  groom  be  coming  here  for,  I  wonder  ?^'' 

"  Something  about  the  turnpike  meeting,  I 
dare  say,"  said  Mr.  Worthington  resuming  his 
newspaper. 

"Oh,  very  likely,"  replied  his  wife,  though 
as  she  spoke  she  fixed  her  eyes  in  the  direction 
from  which  whatever  message  had  to  reach  them 
must  come,  with  singular  interest,  considering 
how  very  little  ladies  in  general  care  about 
turnpike  meetings,  Her  suspense  was  not  of 
long  duration  ;  for  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, a  servant  walked  through  the  dining-room 
window  to  the  lawn,  and  presented  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Worthington. 
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"  Any  answer,  sir  ?"  said  the  man,  perceiving 
that  his  master  had  perused  the  few  lines  con- 
tained in  the  despatch. 

"  Yes,  I  must  write,"  was  the  reply ;  .  .  .  .  and 
Mr.  Worthington  rose,  and  entered  the  house. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  better- 
behaved  wife  than  Mrs.  Worthington,  and  the 
idea  of  pursuing  her  husband  into  his  library 
to  see  what  he  might  be  going  to  write,  would, 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances  have  appeared 
to  her  an  exceedingly  improper  interference  with 
his  affairs ;  but  upon  this  occasion  she  felt  in- 
capable of  resisting  the  curiosity  which  urged 
her  to  follow  him ;  and  when  he  seated  himself 
at  his  desk,  she  was  at  his  side. 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest  Henry  !"  she  said,  "  I 
do  not  often  pester  you  thus  when  you  are 
busy,  but  do  have  pity  on  my  impatience,  and 
tell  me  what  Mr.  Wentworth's  letter  contains  ?" 

"•  Nothing  to  repay  you,  dear  wife,  for  the 
trouble  of  asking,"  and  so  saying  he  put  the 
note  into  her  hands.  It  contained  only  these 
words  : — 

"  Mr.   Wentworth   presents   his    compliments 
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to  Mr.  Worthington,  and  will  be  much  obliged 
by  his  appointing  any  hour  to-morrow  at  which 
he  would  be  at  leisure  to  receive  a  call  from 
him." 

This  was  very  short,  and  not  very  satisfactory, 
nevertheless,  it  sufficed  to  keep  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton in  a  state  of  considerable  restlessness  during 
the  time  her  husband  was  employed  in  replying 
to  it. 

"  And  what  have  you  said  to  him .?"  she  eager- 
ly inquired  on  perceiving  that  he  had  concluded 
his  despatch. 

"  I  have  told  him,  Madge,  that  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  him  at  any  time  between  two  and 
five,"  replied  her  husband,  smiling  at  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  tone. 

"  Dearest  Henry  !"  exclaimed  the  lady  with 
some  vexation,  "  why  did  you  not  name  some 
hour  before  luncheon  .?" 

"  Because  it  was  more  convenient  to  me  to 
fix  the  time  after  it,  my  dear.  .  . .  But  what  is 
it  you  have  got  into  your  head,  Margaret  !  How 
comes  it  that  this  visit  appears  to  interest  you 
so  greatly  .'*" 
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"  I  should  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to 
tell  you,'*''  she  replied,  .  .  .  .  "  only  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  think  me  ridiculous,*" 

"  Don''t  let  that  stop  you,  Madge,"  said  her 
husband  laughing,  "  for  whether  you  speak  or 
not,  I  cannot  but  guess  the  stuff  that  is  in  your 
thoughts." 

"  Do  you  guess  ?  .  . .  .  But  do  not  keep  the 
servant.'" 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  the  letter  was  de- 
spatched. 

"  And  so,  Henry,  you  think  you  already  know 
as  much  as  I  could  tell  you  ?"....  she  resumed. 

"  It  would  be  presumption  to  say  that,"  he 
replied  ;  "  but  I  know  you  think  that  Went- 
worth  is  coming  here  to-morrow  to  propose  for 
Isa^bella." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  But  I  could  tell  you  more,  if 
you  would  listen  to  me.'" 

"  I  will  listen  to  you,'"  said  her  husband ; 
"  but  be  not  disappointed  if,  after  you  have 
told  me  all  you  know,  and  all  you  fancy,  I 
should  still  persist  in  doubting  the  probability 
that  the  best  match   in    the   county  should   be 
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obtained  by  a  portionless  girl,  with  nothing  to 
recommend  her  but  her  large  black  eyes,  and 
her  little  white  hands." 

"  Nothing  to  recommend  her  ?  .  .  .  .  O 
Henry!" 

"  Dear  soul  !  ....  Do  you  fancy  that  every- 
body will  see  her  with  our  eyes  .''....  How 
can  anybody  see  her  as  we  do,  Margaret  ?  How 
should  Wentworth,  for  instance,  who  has  danced 
with  her,  and  talked  to  her  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
times,  for  as  many  half  hours  ....  how  should 
he  know  what  she  is  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  he  cannot,  ....  nor  is  there 
any  necessity  that  he  should  perceive  that  she 
is  not  only  the  loveliest,  but  the  best  and 
brightest  jewel  of  the  county." 

"  That  is  a  very  mamma-like  speech,  Mar- 
garet. . . .  But,  in  truth,  Isabella  is  a  very  pretty 
girl ;  enough  so,  perhaps,  to  excuse  about  five- 
eighths  of  the  admiration  we  bestow  upon  her.  . .  . 
Nevertheless,  my  dear,  I  still  doubt  the  pro- 
bability of  Mr.  Wentworth's  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  would  be  a  suitable  match  for 
him." 
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"  You  have  no  faith  then  in  my  powers  of 
observation  ?  and  think  nothing  of  my  having 
watched  him  during  the  last  three  or  four  times 
they  have  met :  ....  in  short,  at  nearly  every 
party  since  Isabella  has  been  out  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  you  have  seen  ? " 

"  I  have  seen  him  remain  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  for  minutes  together." 

^'  Oh  !  that  is  nothing,  Madge Uncle  David 

does  just  the  same  ;  .  . .  .  and  so  does  that  young 
rogue,  Alfred  Reynolds.  . .  .  Everybody  likes  to 
look  at  Isabella." 

''  Nonsense,  Henry  !  . .  .  .  But  I  will  say  no 
more.  To-morrow  will  show  if  I  am  right  or 
wrong." 

"  And  as  to-morrow,  even  after  luncheon," 
replied  her  husband,  again  venturing  to  laugh 
a  little,  "  is  not  very  distant,  we  shall,  I  hope, 
be  able  to  make  our  patience  hold  out ;  .  .  .  .  yet 
there  is  one  question  T  should  like  to  ask  you 
Margaret,  before  we  dismiss  the  subject.  .  .  .  Do 
you  think  Isabella  is  in  love  with  this  young 
man  .?" 

"  In   love  !  .  .  .  .  Isabella   in   love   with   him  ! 
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How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  Mr.  Wor- 
thington  ?  ....  as  if  it  were  likely  Isabella  should 
be  in  love  with  a  man  who  has  never  yet  said  a 
word  to  her  on  the  subject  I'** 

"  You  mean  that  you  think  she  is  not  in  love 
with  him  .?" 

*'  To  be  sure  she  is  not  in  love  with  him.'* 
"  I  am  glad  of  that,  Madge,  at  any  rate." 
Here  Charles  entered  to  say  that  uncle  David ' 
thought  he  had  sat  out  long  enough,   and  Mr. 
Worthington  hurried  away  to  give  him  his  arm, 
as  assiduously  as  if  a  large  legacy  depended  upon 
it ;    so  the   discussion  on    Mr.  Wentworth  and 
Isabella  was  cut  short. 


VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Mrs.  WoRTHiNGTON  was  not  at  all  a  silly 
woman,  notwithstanding  the  overweening  mater- 
nity which  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  her 
on  a  perusal  of  the  last  Chapter,  and  she  gave 
proof  of  this,  by  not  letting  Isabella  receive  the 
slightest  hint  of  all  her  incessant  ruminations 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  visit. 
Charles  plagued  his  sister  a  little  upon  the 
possibilities  which  the  embassy  had  suggested, 
but  the  wiser  Margaret  said  not  a  word  more 
on  the  subject ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  luncheon 
of  the  following  day  was  ended,  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington  desired  her  daughters  to  walk  over  the 
fields,  and  pay  a  visit  to  their  aunts  at  Apple- 
ton,  where  she  knew  they  would  be  detained 
long  enough  to  avoid  the  danger  of  any  ill-timed 
interview  with  the  expected  visiter. 
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At  half-past  two  precisely,  Mr.  Wentworth 
and  his  groom  were  seen  approaching  by  the 
embowered  lane.  Mrs.  Worthington's  heart  gave 
a  leap ;  and,  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody, 
she  mounted  to  her  own  room,  and  shut  herself 
in. 

The  interview  took  place  in  the  rector's  little 
study,  and  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  after 
which,  Mrs.  Worthington  heard  the  study  door 
open,  and  the  voice  of  her  husband  speaking, 
as  she  thought,  more  gravely  than  usual,  as  he 
accompanied  his  guest  into  the  hall.  A  small 
dressing-room,  situated  over  the  porch,  opened 
from  her  room ;  and  the  mother  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  placing  herself  in  a  sort  of 
ambush,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out,  and 
seeing  him  depart.  The  groom  was  leading  two 
beautiful  horses  round  the  little  drive,  and  the 
next  moment  she  saw  Mr.  Wentworth  spring 
lightly  into  his  saddle,  stoop  from  it  to  say 
a  parting  word,  shake  hands  very  cordially  with 
Mr.  Worthington,  and  then  gallop  off,  giving 
her  an  excellent  opportunity  of  admiring  his 
graceful   person,   his   perfect   horsemanship,   and 

c  2 
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tlie  excellent  style  of  his  horses  and  their  groom  ; 
but  she  had  caught  no  glimpse  of  his  counte- 
nance. She  saw  that  Mr.  Worthington  stood 
looking  after  him  for  a  moment  before  he  re- 
entered the  house;  and,  during  this  moment, 
she  determined  not  to  go  down  to  him  immedi- 
ately, so  greatly  did  she  fear  both  the  possible 
disappointment,  and  the  merciless  quizzing  of 
her  husband,  when  he  told  her  of  it.  .  .  .  No  ! 
she  would  not  go  down ;  she  would  employ  her- 
self in  looking  at  some  of  Isabella's  sketches 
that  she  had  not  admired  above  a  hundred  times 
before  :  but  ere  she  had  well  placed  herself  at 
the  table  which  held  the  portfolio,  the  footstep 
of  Mr.  Worthington  was  distinctly  audible  upon 
the  stairs. 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  I  have  been  mistaken, 
and  he  is  coming  to  tell  me  so ;'''...  .  she  said 
aloud,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  secret  belief 
that  sent  the  blood  into  her  cheeks.  The  next 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  her  husband  stood 
before  her.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
but  she  asked  no  question,  neither  did  he  speak 
till   he   had  drawn   a   chair   to  her  little  table. 
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and  placed  himself  by  her.  But  the  rapid  glance 
of  a  woman  and  a  mother  had  left  her  little 
to  learn. .  .  .  She  knew  perfectly  well,  before  he 
opened  his  lips,  that  Mr.  Wentworth  had  pro- 
posed for  Isabella. 

"Well,  Margaret!"  said  Mr.  Worthington, 
taking  her  hand,  "  I  must  always  believe  you 
in  future,  I  suppose,  when  you  tell  me  that 
gentlemen  are  in  love  with  my  daughters ;  .  .  .  . 
but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  most  unexpected 
event." 

"  He  has  proposed,  then,  for  our  girl,  Hen- 
ry ?"  ...  .  said  the  mother,  bursting  into  tears 
.  .  .  .  "  O  my  dear,  dear  Isabella  !  .  .  .  .  How 
shall  I  ever  bear  to  part  with  her  ? " 

"  Pretty  creature  !"....  replied  the  father, 
while  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  too,  ....  the 
house  will,  indeed,  seem  dead  without  her  !  .  .  .  . 
But  it  is  an  immense  match,  Margaret,  and 
he  is  most  nobly  liberal  in  his  proposals  about 
settlements." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it. ...  It  is  quite  what  I 
should  have  expected  from  him ;  .  .  .  .  and,  though 
I  weep  so  foolishly,   you  must  not  fancy  I  am 
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ungrateful,  or,  that  I  do  not  rejoice  at  such 
great  good  fortune. . . .  Dear,  dear  Isabella  !  .  .  .  . 
I  think  she  must  be  happy ;  .  .  .  .  and  what  a 
connection  for  Charles  !  .  .  .  .  and  what  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  Margaret ! " 

"  And  you  think  she  likes  him,  wife  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes !  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  I  am 
quite  sure  she  likes  him  better  than  any  one 
she  has  ever  seen,  and  quite  as  much  as  any 
girl  ought  to  like  a  man  before  he  has  proposed 
for  her." 

"  Where  is  the  dear  creature  ?"  demanded 
Mr.  Worthington.  ..."  All  Mr.  Wentworth 
asked  of  me,  was  permission  to  address  her ; 
so  matters  are  not  very  far  advanced,  as  yet ;  . .  .  . 
and,  if  Isabella  is  not  quite  sure  she  loves  him, 
he  shall  not  have  her,  Margaret :  .  .  . .  nothing  on 
earth  shall  induce  me  to  utter  a  single  word  ap- 
proaching to  persuasion.  Pretty  playful  Isabella ! 
. . .  .  O  Margaret !  ....  at  the  very  best  it  is  an 
awful  change  for  her,  from  bounding  over  our 
flowery  uplands  like  a  fawn,  and  being  the  idol 
of  a  whole  houseful  of  loving  hearts, ....  to  sitting 
in  state  in  a  great  drawing-room  hung  with  crimson 
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satin,  and  being  the  lady,  instead  of  the  darling  of 
all  around  her ; . . . .  but  if  she  does  not  herself  wish 
for  this  change  earnestly,  ardently,  I  will  never 
consent  to  it ;  no,  not  though  he  should  offer 
to  endow  her  with  every  acre  that  belongs  to 
him." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,  Henry,  how  remark, 
ably  handsome  and  agreeable  Mr.  Wentworth 
is  ... .  Nobody  will  be  able  to  accuse  our  Isabella 
of  marrying  for  money  only.  Mr.  Wentworth 
is  a  man  who,  if  he  had  but  as  many  hundreds  to 
spend  as  he  has  thousands,  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  winning  any  girl  whose  heart  was  pre- 
viously free ....  He  is  a  delightful  person  every 
way ;  and  were  he  not,  I  should  be  the  first 
to  decline  his  offers  for  our  incomparable  girl, 
let  them  be  as  magnificent  as  they  would." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  wife,  I  know  it ; . . . .  and  I 
know,  besides,  that  if  Isabella  does  not  love  him, 
it  is  as  much  in  her  power  to  refuse  Mr.  Went- 
worth as  anybody  else  ;  so  there  is  no  need  to 
sigh  about  it ;  the  proposal  is  a  magnificent  one, 
and  very  flattering  to  us  all.  But  where  is  she  ? 
....  he  has  asked  leave  to  call  here  this  even- 
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ing  ;  and  I  have  promised  that,  if  Isabella  makes 
no  objection,  you  will  give  him  some  tea ;  ...  . 
but  I  have  promised,  also,  that  if  she  does,  I 
will  let  him  know  it  in  time  to  prevent  his 
making  his  appearance.     Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  gone  with  Margaret  to  call  on  my 
sisters,"  replied  Mrs.  Worthington  ;  "  I  thought 
it  was  best  she  should  be  out  of  the  way  when 
the  visit  was  made  this  morning." 

"  Quite  right,  certainly ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  wish  she 
were  at  home  now  ;  .  .  .  .  you  cannot  think  how  this 
suspense  worries  me,  Margaret." 

"  Then  I  am  very  sorry  I  sent  her ;  .  .  .  .  and, 
Heaven  knows,  I  am  not  much  at  ease  myself; 
....  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  stay  long." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  my  dear  ?....! 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  stayed  to 
dine  with  their  aunts  ;  .  . .  .  it  is  what  they  have 
often  done  before." 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  fervently  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Worthington  ;  "  what  on  earth  should  we  do  if 
Mr.  Wentworth  came  before  she  returned  ?'^^ 

"  That  must  not  be  permitted,  most  certainly 
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....  The  best  way  will  be  for  me  to  drive  over 
in  the  car  immediately,  and  bring  them  back 
with  me." 

"  But  let  me  tell  her  of  it,  Henry  ; ....  it  is 
a  mother's  office." 

Her  husband  smiled  .  . . .  "  Will  you  go  with 
me,  my  dear,  to  see  that  I  keep  counsel  ?  .  .  .  . 
The  high-roads  and  hedges  are  not  the  proper 
witnesses  of  such  a  disclosure  ;  indeed,  I  believe 
mamma's  boudoir  has  been  held,  time  out  of 
mind,  to  be  the  only  place  duly  licensed  for 
the  business  ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

**  Decidedly  !"  replied  the  mother,  with  an 
aspect  of  the  most  perfect  contentment. 

The  car  was  now  at  the  door,  and  the  rector's 
well-fed  horse  found  that  he  was  expected  to 
step  out ;  yet  was  the  drive  one  of  the  happiest 
intervals  of  their  lives,  for  never  did  hope  deco- 
rate the  future  with  brighter  colours,  than  those 
through  which  both  parents  contemplated  the 
destiny  of  their  darling  as  they  jogged  along. 

The  two  girls  looked  strangely  surprised  when 

they  saw  their  father  and  mother  enter  the  little 

c  5 
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drawing-room  at  Appleton,  where  they  were  both 
very  amiably  engaged  in  indulging  their  aunts 
by  attending,  with  dutiful  good  humour,  to  all 
they  were  saying,  each  one  being  mounted  at 
the  moment  on  her  particular  hobby.  Miss 
Christina,  during  the  last  half  hour,  had  been 
proving  to  Margaret  by  a  regular  logical  process, 
that  wom^an,  when  she  had  happily  attained  a 
certain  age,  was,  at  the  very  least,  as  capable 
of  assisting  at  the  councils  of  the  nation,  assem- 
bled in  parliament,  as  men  ;  and  the  gentle  Miss 
Lucy,  with  her  silver  voice  pitched  hardly  above 
a  whisper,  (that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the 
oration  of  "  sister  Christina,")  was  explaining 
to  Isabella  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a 
little  silk  for  the  light  shades  of  her  eternal 
carpet-work. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  mamma  ?"  exclaimed 
Margaret,  in  alarm. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Wor- 
thington,  slightly  colouring ;  *'  what  makes  you 
think  there  is  .P'' 

"  We  were  inclined  for  a  drive,"  said  the 
rector  with   more   self-possession  ;   "the    day  is 
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delightful,  but  rather  -warm ;  and  your  mother 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  drive 
home  than  to  return  on  foot.  Is  that  another 
cow,  Lucy  ?  .  .  .  .  what  magnificent  horns  !  . . .  . 
How  does  the  great  work  get  on.  Miss  Christina  ? 
....  it  is  an  age  since  you  have  said  anything  to 
me  about  it.'' 

"  Why  really,  brother  Worthington,"  began 
Miss  Christina  ;  but  not  all  Miss  Lucy*'s  habitual 
reverence  for  every  word  that  proceeded  from 
the  mouth  of  her  sister  could  prevent  her  from 
coming  forward  with  her  warm-hearted  affection- 
ate greetings  to  Mrs.  Worthington  and  the  rec- 
tor, or  check  her  saying  almost  aloud,  "  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  take  away  the  girls  ;  .  .  .  . 
it  is  such  a  treat  to  have  them  !  .  .  .  .  and  we  dine 
so  early  that  they  would  get  home  long  and 
long  before  dusk." 

There  was  a  little  flutter  of  spirits  about  Mrs. 
Worthington  at  this  moment,  that  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  for  her  to  find  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  refusing  this 
invitation,  and  the  words,  ''It  is  totally  impos- 
sible, sister  Lucy  ! "  which  burst  from  her,  were 
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uttered  in  a  tone  so  exceedingly  energetic,  that 
even  the  reasoning  Christina  looked  puzzled  ;  and 
Lucy  replied  in  an  accent  of  great  surprise, 
"  Good  Gracious  !  .  .  .  .  why  ? " 

"  Good  Gracious  !  why  ?"....  repeated  the 
rector,  laughing.  "  Because  papa  and  mamma  are 
come  to  take  them  home,  sister  Lucy  ;  and  when 
papas  and  mammas  do  a  good-natured  thing  to 
please  their  little  girls,  the  little  girls  must  not 

let  them  have  all  their  trouble  for  nothing So 

put  your  bonnets  on  children,  or  our  steed  may 
grow  impatient." 

"  Will  you  not  sit  down,  Mrs.  Worthington  ?" 
said  Miss  Clark,  looking  stiff  and  affronted. 

"  Dear  sister  Margaret  !  ....  't  is  such  a  plea- 
sure to  see  you  !"  murmured  Miss  Lucy. 

"  But  neither  the  hard,  nor  the  soft  remon- 
strance produced  any  effect  on  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton ;  she  was,  in  truth,  in  such  a  fever  of  im- 
patience to  be  gone,  that  she  scarcely  heard  what 
either  said ;  but,  hastily  kissing  them  both,  she 
herself  tied  Isabella's  bonnet-strings,  to  expedite 
the  operation,  and  then  darted  out  of  the  room, 
and  into  the  carriage,  very  much,  as  Miss  Chris- 
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tina  observed  afterwards,  as  if  she  thought  the 
house  were  on  fire. 

The  drive  home  was  not  embellished  by  much 
conversation.  The  girls  were  tired ;  and  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  the  parents  much  too  full,  to  per- 
mit their  discussing  any  ordinary  subjects.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  they  quitted  the  carriage, 
than  Mrs.  Worthington  placed  her  arm  within 
that  of  Isabella,  saying, 

"  Come  to  my  room,  dearest ....  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  Shall  I  come  too,  mamma,"  said  Margaret. 

Mrs.  Worthington  considered  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  .... 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it.  I  have  no 
objection." 

There  was  an  appearance  of  preparation  in  this 
that  startled  Isabella,  and,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  been  followed  by  her 
father  and  mother,  brought  conviction  to  her 
mind  that  something  very  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  had  occurred,  and  that  this  something 
related  particularly  to  herself.  She  had  got  thus 
far   in   her  reasoning,   before    many  stairs  were 
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mounted  ;  and,  ere  her  fairy  footstep  reached  the 
last,  all  Charles's  jokes  concerning  the  appearance 
of  the  groom  rushed  upon  her  mind,  together 
with  some  agitating  recollections  of  very  recent 
and  remarkable  looks  and  attentions  which,  to 
say  truth,  had  never  been  quite  out  of  it,  for 
many  minutes  together,  since  the  evening  of  the 
race-ball. 

No  word  had  yet  reached  her  concerning  Mr. 
Wentwort^s  letter  or  visit  ;  nevertheless  her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  heart  beating,  before 
her  mother  had  uttered  a  single  syllable  of  her 
embassy.  Though  this  was  the  first  affair  of  the 
kind  that  had  happened  in  the  family,  Mrs. 
Worthington,  from  her  mother  wit,  and  innate 
instinct,  perceived,  at  once,  that  Isabella  suspect- 
ed the  nature  of  the  communication  she  was  come 
to  listen  to,  and  the  previous  gravity  of  her  de- 
meanour was  softened  by  a  smile,  as  she  said  .... 

''  Isabella,  shall  you  be  very  much  astonished 
if  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Wentworth  is  coming  here 
this  evening,  expressly  to  pay  you  a  visit  ?"" 

"  To  pay  me  a  visit,  mamma  ?  . . . .  What  makes 
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you   think   so  ?  . . .  .  not    Margaret's  nonsense  I 
hope  ....  is  it  ?  " 

"  No  dearest !....!  have  surer  grounds  than 
that  for  what  I  say  ....  He  has  been  here  this 
morning,  Isabella ;  and  asked  your  father's  permis- 
sion to  visit  you." 

"  O  mamma  !"....  she  exclaimed,  and  turning 
to  her  mother,  she  hid  her  blushing  face  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  Dearest  Isabella  ! "  whispered  Margaret ;  and, 
adding  herself  to  the  group,  she  took  the  elected 
bride  by  the  hand,  and,  somewhat  triumphantly, 
said,  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be  !  Did  I  not  say 
so,  mamma  .?....  Dear,  dear  Isabella  !  How  very 
glad  I  am  !  ...  .  Will  she  not  be  a  happy  girl, 
mamma  ?  . . . .  Such  a  man  !  . . . .  such  a  house  ! . . . . 
such  a  fortune  !  '"* 

And  thus  was  the  destiny  of  Isabella  as  com- 
pletely settled  in  this  little  cabinet  council,  as  if 
she  and  her  intended  bridegroom  had  discussed 
the  matter  at  full  length  themselves.  The  trio, 
however,  did  not  part  directly,  and  a  good  deal  of 
desultory  talking  followed,  in  which  Mrs.  Worth- 
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ington  and  Margaret  gave  utterance  to  a  multi- 
tude of  happy  prophecies,  while  Isabella  listened 
to  them  in  blushing,  trembling,  but  half-smiling 
silence. 

"  Will  it  not  be  delightful,  mother,  to  have  her 
for  a  neighbour  ?"  said  Margaret,  nestling  close 
to  her  sister,  who  sat  with  one  hand  clasped  in 
that  of  her  mother,  and  the  other  supporting,  and 
half-hiding  her  beautiful  head,  her  elbow  resting 
on  the  table. ..."  And  fancy  us  running  about 
together  in  those  beautiful  grounds  !  .  . .  .  and 
then  her  carriage,  and  her  fine  horses  !  .  .  .  .  and 
the  conservatories !  .  .  .  .  and  all  that  forest  of 
orange  trees  and  camellias  !  .  . .  .  Fancy  all  this 
belonging  to  Isabella  ! " 

"  And  how  her  dear  father  will  enjoy  free 
access  to  the  noble  library  !  . .  . .  and  only  imagine 
aunt  Lucy''s  ecstasy  at  seeing  Isabella  rich  enough 
to  work  an  acre  of  carpet-work,  all  in  silk  if  she 
likes  it,"  said  her  mother. 

"  I  hope,  Isabella,  that  you  will  let  Charles 
ride  some  of  the  fine  horses  now  and  then,'" 
said  Margaret ....  He  rides  beautifully  already, 
and  a  few  lessons  from  Mr.  Wentworth   would 
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make  him  perfect. . .  .  O  mamma  !  how  I  shall 
enjoy  going  to  stay  with  her  !".... 

At  length,  however,  the  proud  and  happy 
mother  stopped  Margaret  short  in  a  harangue 
tending  to  prove,  that  there  was  no  happiness  in 
life,  equal  to  having  a  sistet  superlatively  well- 
married,  within  three  miles  of  one's  home,  by 
saying, 

*'  It  is  all  very  true,  Margaret,  but  we  forget 
how  her  poor  dear  father  must  be  longing  to  see 
her.  .  . .  Will  you  come  dowm,  dearest  ?  ....  Or 
shall  papa  come  up  to  you  ?  '*' 

"  I  will  go  down,  mamma,*"  said  Isabella  rising ; 
. . . .  "  but  oh !  I  do  so  wish  that  all  that  was  over ! " 

"  Let  me  tell  Charles,""  cried  Margaret,  start- 
ing up,  "  he  will  be  wild  with  joy.*" 

"  And  uncle  David  V.  .  . .  said  Isabella. 

"  I  think  you  must  tell  uncle  David  yourself, 
my  dear ;  poor  old  man  !  .  .  .  .  what  will  he  do 
without  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  have  him  come  to  live  with 
me  half  the  year,  mamma,"  replied  Isabella, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears  at  the  idea  of  leaving 
the   sweet-tempered   affectionate   old   man.     "  I 
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don't  think  I  could  tell  him  of  it  without  letting 
him  understand  at  the  same  time  that  we  were 
not  to  be  parted  altogether ....  Do  you  think, 
mamma,  Mr.  Wentworth  would  object  to  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Mrs. 
Worthington,  laughing  as  she  took  her  arm  to 
lead  her  down,  "  I  suspect  that  when  a  man 
of  Mr.  Wentworth's  station  and  fortune  takes 
it  into  his  head  to  marry  such  a  little  portion- 
less girl  as  you,  he  is  too  much  in  love  to 
object  to  anything  she  sets  her  heart  upon." 

Isabella,  on  hearing  this,  blushed  anew ;  but 
smiling  away  her  tears,  proceeded  to  her  father's 
study,  as  pretty  a  picture  of  a  young  bride  elect  as 
ever  painter  drew.  Her  heart,  however,  beat 
with  painful  violence  as  the  door  opened,  and 
heartily  did  she  wish,  as  she  had  told  her  mother, 
"  that  all  that  was  over." 

Mr.  Worthington  was  sitting  alone,  and  think- 
ing more  soberly  perhaps  than  any  of  the  family 
had  yet  done  upon  the  subject  that  engrossed 
them  all. 

''  God  bless  you,  my  sweet  love  !"....  he 
said,  rising,  and  throwing  his  arms  round  her ; 
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and  then,  taking  her  into  the  recess  of  the  "win- 
dow, and  holding  her  hand  -while  he  looked 
earnestly  in  her  face,  he  added,  "  set  my  heart 
at  rest  on  one  point,  Isabella. ...  It  is  not  his 
wealth  and  station  which  lead  you  to  accept 
him,  is  it  ?  my  love  ?  ....  do  you  feel  that  you 
prefer  him  ....  that  you  love  him,  Isabella." 

Isabella  was  silent. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  anxiously  ;  "  If  you 
are  not  quite  sure  of  your  aifection  for  him, 
my  child,""  he  continued,  "  say  so,  I  conjure 
you  ....  For  Heaven's  sake  !  let  no  idea  of 
giving  us  pain  prevent  your  speaking  plainly  .... 
If  you  wish  to  avoid  this  visit,  Isabella,  say  so 
at  once,  and  I  will  instantly  write  to  declare  it. 
....  Shall  I  send  to  prevent  his  coming  this 
evening,  Isabella  ?  " 

"No !"  ....  said  Isabella,  distinctly;  and  though 
the  solitary  word  was  spoken  almost  in  a  whisper, 
and  was  assisted  by  no  commentary  from  her  eyes, 
for  they  were  fixed  upon  the  carpet,  her  father  was 
satisfied  ;  and  kissing  her  forehead,  fervently  re- 
peated "  God  bless  you  !"....  adding  cheerfully, 
*'  I  wish  you  joy  heartily,  my  Isabella.     You 
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have  won  the  affection  of  a  man  of  excellent 
character,  agreeable  manners,  and  noble  fortune 
....  you  are  a  lucky  girl." 

Just  at  this  moment  Margaret  entered,  pre- 
ceded by  Charles  with  gestures  so  joyous  and 
uncouth,  that  he  looked  like  a  young  satyr  fro- 
licking before  the  car  of  Ariadne. 

''  Mrs.  Wentworth  of  Oak  Park  ! "  he  cried, 
bowing  low  before  Isabella  ;  "  permit  me  to  wish 
you  all  manner  of  joy  ;  ...  .  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  me  to  wish  myself  a  little  into  the  bargain. 
Shall  I  not  look  like  something  and  somebody 
when  I  am  brother  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  of  Oak 
Park  ?  . .  .  .  may  I  keep  a  dog  in  your  stables, 
Isabella  ?  you  know  papa  won't  have  any  here 
but  Neptune  ;  .  . . .  will  you  Isabella  ?""....  and 
the  petition  was  enforced  by  a  hearty  kiss. 

"And  uncle  David?"  said  Isabella  kissing 
him  in  return,  and  then  endeavouring  to  escape, 
"  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  left  alone 
wondering  where  we  are  all  gone  ;  .  .  . .  where  is 
he?" 

"  Come  along  ?"  said  Charles,  "  I  '11  lead  you 
to  him  in  triumph ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  laid 
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violent  liands  upon  her,  and  drew  her  after 
him. 

"  No,  no,  Charles ; let  me  alone,  dear  boy  ! 

papa,  let  me  go  to  uncle  David  with  nobody 
but  you." 

This  appeal  was  successful ;  and  Isabella,  her 
sweet  face  speaking  more  of  sadness  than  of  joy, 
put  her  arm  within  that  of  her  father,  and  sought 
the  old  man  in  the  drawing-room. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  wonted  arm-chair  before 
a  pleasant  window  at  the  bottom  of  the  room, 
opening  upon  a  little  flower-garden. 

It  is  seldom  that  advanced  old  age  retains 
the  appearance  of  so  much  independent  enjoy- 
ment as  was  usually  legible  on  the  countenance 
of  Colonel  Seaton.  A  sweet  and  kindly  temper, 
which  neither  age  nor  misfortune  had  spoiled, 
was  the  broad  and  sure  foundation  on  which  he 
had  been  able,  under  all  circumstances,  to  sus- 
tain a  system  of  practical  philosophy  of  which 
religion  might  be  called  the  soul,  and  good  sense 
the  body.  His  clear,  graphic,  and  most  accurate 
memory  of  events  and  persons  long  gone  by, 
was  a  source  of  constant  enjoyment  to  himself; 
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more  recent  events  seemed  to  have  passed  light- 
ly over  him ;  for  even  those  which  had  been 
marked  by  considerable  pain,  were  not  engraven 
with  sufficient  distinctness  on  his  memory  to 
interfere  much  with  the  ever  fresh  and  bright 
panorama  furnished  by  his  early  recollections. 
He  would  often  sit  in  an  attitude  of  comfortable 
listlessness,  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  his  hands 
laid  one  over  the  other  on  his  breast,  and  con- 
tinue thus,  almost  without  moving,  for  hours 
together,  if  not  called  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward  world  by  the  near  approach  of  those 
around  him.  But  if  any  long-past  circumstance 
of  interest  was  alluded  to,  the  remembrance  of 
which  still  rested  on  his  mind ....  if  in  any 
way  the  chord  of  his  youthful  reminiscences  was 
touched,  it  instantly  vibrated  throughout  his 
whole  frame  ....  he  raised  his  head,  threw  for- 
ward his  chest,  and  braced  every  fibre  till  his 
very  hands  appeared  to  rouse  themselves  from 
their  lethargy,  and  partake  in  the  revived  ani- 
mation. When  this  happened,  all  who  knew 
him  well  became  instantly  silent ;  and  then  there 
would  burst  from  those  withered  lips  a  flow  of 
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anecdote  that  riclily  repaid  the  attention  with 
which  it  was  listened  to,  for  it  always  transported 
the  hearers,  as  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  into  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Names  that  have  long 
borne  the  permanent  value  which  history  gives  to 
renown,  were  familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household 
words ;  and  traits  of  character,  bon  mots,  and 
epigrams  were  poured  forth  as  from  a  storehouse, 
where  they  had  been  long  preserved,  and  into 
which  no  recent  light  had  entered  to  fade  their 
freshness. 

The  entrance  of  Isabella  and  her  father  did 
rot  immediately  arouse  him ;  for  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  a  particular  flower  in  the  garden, 
and  it  was  only  when  Isabella  put  her  arm,  as 
she  often  did,  around  his  neck,  that  he  turned 
his  eyes  from  it  to  look  at  her. 

"Dear  uncle  David!"  she  said  in  a  voice 
which  betrayed  considerable  emotion,  "  I  am  come 
to  tell  you  some  news, ....  and  as  it  is  about 
myself,  I  would  let  nobody  tell  it  to  you  but  me." 

Colonel  Seaton  could  not  be  called  deaf;  for 
the  soft  clear  voice  of  Isabella  always  appeared 
more  distinctly  audible  to  him,  than  any  of  the 
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loud  talking  which  his  age  frequently  drew  from 
others  who  wished  to  be  attentive  to  him  ;  yet 
sometimes  the  sounds  his  ears  received  did  not 
appear  to  reach  his  intellect  clearly,  and  this 
was  the  case  now ;  for  turning  round  and  look- 
ing wistfully  in  Isabella'*s  face,  he  said,  "  What 
was  it,  my  dear  child,  you  just  now  said  to  me  ?" 

"  I  said,  uncle  David  ....  that  is,  I  am  come 
to  say  that ....  I  am,  I  believe,  going  to  be 
married,  ....  if  you  approve  it."" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  man 
distinctly  heard  what  she  said,  yet  he  still  con- 
tinued to  look  at  her  with  a  perplexed  and 
troubled  expression  of  countenance,  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  they  were  both  silent  ;  but  at 
length  he  said,  "  It  is  all  true  then  ?  . . . .  And 
what  does  Henry  say  ?  . . . .  Where  is  your  papa  ? 
....  Ask  your  papa,  my  dear ;  don't  do  any- 
thing without  asking  your  papa." 

"  Here  I  am,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Worthington 
cheerfully,  and  coming  in  front  of  the  dim- 
sighted  old  man.  "  Isabella  is  not  going  to 
marry  without  asking  me,  and  her  mother  too ; 
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and,  if  you  approve  the  match  as  much  as  we 
both  do,  we  shall  all  be  happy  together/' 

"  Dear  little  girl  !*"....  said  Colonel  Seaton 
bending  forward  to  kiss  her  forehead,  for  she 
was  on  her  knees  before  him. ..."  I  think  she 
is  too  good  for  anybody  but  her  own  father  and 
mother.  Remember,  my  dear,  that  you  must 
never  come  and  see  us  if  it  should  happen  that 
you  are  not  quite  gay  and  happy.  .  .  .  We  must 
never  see  that  innocent  young  face  look  sorrow- 
ful, Isabella;^ 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  uncle  David," 
said  Mr.  Worthington,  drawing  a  chair  and  sit- 
ting down  by  him.  "  We  have  not  told  you 
yet,  sir,  who  the  happy  man  is. .  . .  There  is  not 
a  young  lady  in  the  county  who  might  not 
envy  our  little  Isabella.  Who  do  you  think  it 
is,  sir.?" 

"  Mr.  Wentworth,*"  ....  replied  Colonel  Sea- 
ton. 

''  It  is  indeed  ;  . .  .  .  and  who  told  you  so, 
uncle  David  ?  " 

"  I  heard  them  talking  about  it  last  night, 
and  it  is  all   very  natural.      He  is  the  richest 
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man,  and  has  got  the  finest  house  of  anybody 
here  abouts,  and  of  course  he  thinks  he  has 
the  best  right  to  have  the  prettiest,  and  the 
dearest ....  poor  little  thing  !  ....  Is  she  not 
very  young,  Henry  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  is  not  very  old,  uncle  David," 
replied  Mr.  Worthington  laughing ;  ''  but  she 
was  eighteen  last  birthday,  you  know,  and  all 
young  ladies  consider  that  as  an  excellent  marry- 
ing age." 

"  Yes, ....  I  remember  her  birthday.  Good- 
b'ye,  then,  Isabella.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  ! " 
....  and  the  old  man  dropped  his  head  upon 
his  breast,  and  closed  his  eyes  as  if  he  wished 
to  sleep. 

"  Do  not  bid  me  good-b'ye  yet,  uncle  ! " 
said  Isabella,  kissing  his  hand. ..."  It  will  be 
a  great  while  before  it  happens,  and  when  it 
does,  you  need  not  bid  me  good-b'ye,  for  I 
want  you  to  promise  that  you  will  live  half  of 
every  year  with  me.*" 

The  poor  old  gentleman  threw  his  trembling 
arms  round  her,  and  wept  upon  her  shoulder 
like  a  child. 
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"  You  will  promise,  uncle  David,  will  you 
not  ?"  said  Isabella  soothingly. 

"  Promise  to  live  with  Mr.  Wentworth  ? "  he 
replied.  "  No,  my  dear,  I  think  I  had  better 
not  promise  yet.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  may  not  love 
me  so  well  as  you  do.*" 

"  He  is  so  good  and  excellent  a  man,"  said 
Mr.  Worthington,  "  that  there  is  little  fear  of 
his  not  loving  all  she  loves.  . .  .  But  there  is  the 
first  dinner-bell !  .  .  . .  Go,  Isabella,  it  is  time 
you  should  be  at  your  toilet,  my  dear.  .  .  .  Re- 
"    member,  we  expect  company." 

The  bride  elect,  having  given  her  aged  uncle 
a  very  tender  kiss,  obeyed  the  command  of  her 
father;  and  after  she  left  the  room,  Mr.  Wor- 
thington endeavoured  to  cheer  the  old  man's 
spirits  by  dwelling  on  the  excellent  character 
of  his  future  son-in-law,  the  high  esteem  borne 
to  him  by  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  the 
great  advantage  such  a  connection  must  be  to 
all  the  family. 

"  Ay," ....  said  the  old  man,  again  shutting 
up  his  eyes,  and  apparently  desirous  of  seeking 
repose,  "  all  that  will  be  very  lucky." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  interval  between  quitting  the  dinner- 
table  and  tlie  arrival  of  the  expected  guest 
was  a  nervous  one  to  all  the  party,  and  as  for 
poor  Isabella,  there  were  moments  in  which  she 
felt  perfectly  breathless,  and  greatly  disposed 
to  elope  into  the  fields  with  Neptune,  leaving 
all  mention  of  love  and  lovers  behind.  The 
whole  family,  wdth  the  exception  of  herself  and 
her  mother,  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room ; 
but  they,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Wor- 
thington,  continued  to  saunter  about  the  shrub- 
beries, not  quite  in  sight  of  the  drawing-room 
windows,  yet  not  so  completely  concealed  as 
to  render  it  difficult  for  any  one  entering  the 
garden  to  find  them,  if  he  happened  to  be 
interested  in  the  search.  But  few  words  passed 
between  the  mother  and  daughter  during   these 
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trying  moments  of  expectation,  the  one  being 
incapable  of  speaking,  and  the  other  too  well 
aware  of  it  to  put  her  to  the  test. 

At  one  point  of  their  silent  promenade  they 
were  startled  by  a  sudden  bounding  step  through 
some  bushes  near  them.  Neptune  rushed  past 
immediately  after ;  but  turning  their  eyes  the 
way  he  went,  they  perceived  it  was  only  Alfred 
Reynolds,  whom  he  followed,  and  who  the  next 
minute  was  seen  to  spring  over  the  hedge  which 
divided  the  garden  from  a  copse  that  made  part 
of  the  glebe.  To  have  reached  it  by  the  gate 
he  must  have  passed  them,  and  this,  as  it  seemed, 
he  did  not  wish  to  do. 

"  What  a  charming  creature  that  Alfred  Rey- 
nolds is  !**'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Worthington,  "  I  am 
certain  he  did  not  choose  to  pass  us,  because 
he  knows  all  about  it ....  so  thoughtful  and  gen- 
tlemanlike !" 

Though  this  shrubbery  ramble  had  not  lasted 
long,  Mrs.  Worthington  felt  comforted  and  re- 
lieved when  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  laurel  hedge  ;  but  Isa- 
bella started  at  the  sound,   as   if  a  cannon-ball 
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had  passed  within  an  inch  of  her  ear ;  and  tighten- 
ing her  hold  upon  her  mother''s  arm,  she  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  turn  back,  that  they 
might  reach  a  place  of  concealment.  But  Mrs. 
Worthington,  though  she  had  hitherto  during 
the  nervous  promenade,  humoured  every  whim, 
or  shadow  of  a  will  that  her  trembling  girl  ex- 
pressed, whether  to  walk  east  or  west,  faster  or 
slower,  now  steadfastly  resisted  her  attempts  to 
fly;  and  before  Isabella  had  succeeded  in  with- 
drawing her  arm  preparatory  to  taking  flight 
alone,  Mr.  Wentworth  had  caught  sight  of  them 
through  the  trees,  sprung  from  his  horse,  found 
his  way  through  a  side  gate,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment was  at  their  side. 

Had  Isabella  dared  to  look  at  him,  she  might 
have  perceived  enough  in  his  good  looks  and 
graceful  deportment  to  confirm  the  preference 
which  his  marked  and  flattering  notice  had  ge- 
nerated in  her  young  heart.  Mr.  Wentworth 
had  indeed  abundant  good  gifts,  for  the  which 
a  young  lady  might  "  suffer  love  '"'  for  him.  His 
abilities  were  of  a  superior  order  ;  his  manners 
eminently   graceful    and    dignified  ;     his    stature 
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rather  above  the  middle  height,  well-formed,  and 
elegant  in  liis  movements ;  and  his  fine  regular 
features  might  have  been  pronounced  even  by 
a  statuary  to  be  almost  perfect.  But  Isabella 
now  saw  nothing  of  all  this,  and  would,  had 
choice  been  left  her,  have  very  gladly  found 
herself  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from 
him.  Choice,  however,  was  not  left  her,  and 
what  was  worse  still,  her  mother's  support  was 
not  left  her  either  :  for  Mrs.  Worthington 
cruelly  disengaging  herself  from  her  daughter's 
grasp,  in  order  to  advance  a  step  to  receive 
the  expected  intruder,  took  advantage  of  the 
freedom  thus  obtained,  and  skilfully  turning 
round  a  large  Portugal  laurel,  made  her  way 
through  the  shrubbery,  and  was  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  hearing  too,  before  ever  Mr.  Went- 
worth  had  sufficiently  recovered  himself  to  pro- 
nounce any  word  that  was  audible. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  scenes 
of  this  description,  the  lady  is  the  only  party 
that  suffers  from  embarrassment  ;  the  gentle- 
man not  seldom  endures  very  nearly  as  much, 
and  though    Mr.   Wentworth  was  very  heartily 
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in  love,  he  too,  for  the  first  five  minutes,  would 
not  have  been  sorry  had  the  die  been  thrown, 
and  the  young  beauty  won. 

But  her  weakness,  as  is  ever  the  case  with 
poor  cowardly  mortals,  made  him  strong;  and 
when  he  perceived  that  she  trembled  so  violently 
as  hardly  to  be  able  to  stand,  he  began  to  feel 
how  exceedingly  delightful  it  was  to  be  with  her, 
....  and  to  be  with  her  alone.  He  speedily  got 
possession  of  a  little  passive  hand,  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  he  ventured  to  support  her  tottering 
steps  by  insinuating  an  arm  round  her  waist, 
which  freedom  was  the  more  excusable  because 
he  descried  a  most  commodious  seat  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  weeping  ash  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  sustain  her  trembling  frame 
till  he  could  place  her  on  it.  Nothing  could 
be  more  judicious ;  she  very  gladly  sat  down, 
and  then  he  ventured  to  utter  the  very  boldest 
hope,  that  man  can  express  to  woman,  namely, 
that  she  would  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  only  unto  him  till  death  should  part 
them. 
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And  Isabella  heard  all  this,  yet,  weak  as  she 
was,  she  did  not  faint ;  but  she  wept  a  little.  .  .  . 
Yet  it  should  seem  that  she  must  have  smiled 
a  little  too,  or  in  short  done  or  said  something 
or  other  in  answer  to  this  demand,  so  nearly 
resembling  compliance  with  it,  that  within  an 
hour  after  Mrs.  Worthington  made  her  escape, 
the  lovers  were  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  towards 
the  house,  together,  perfectly  satisfied  with  each 
other,  and  with  courage  sufficient  to  face  the 
whole  assembled  family  without  any  very  ap- 
parent shrinking. 

The  party  in  occupation  of  the  drawing-room, 
including  uncle  David,  and  even  Charles,  behaved 
extremely  well.  Mr.  Worthington  stepped  for- 
ward, and  cordially  shook  hands  with  his  future 
son-in-law  ;  his  wife  smiled,  and  nodded  a  second 
welcome,  less  hurried  and  agitated  than  her  first. 
Margaret,  who  was  already  seated  at  the  tea- 
table,  preparing  to  do  the  honours  of  it,  blushed 
and  smiled,  and  bowed  exactly  as  she  ought  to 
have  done ;  and  Charles  stood  up  and  returned 
the  friendly  salutation  he  received,  by  a  gaily 
uttered  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wentworth  ?  " 
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Without  rising  from  liis  privileged  arm-chair, 
Colonel  Seaton  made  a  very  graceful  bow;  and 
in  answer  to  the  young  man''s  courteous  greeting, 
extended  his  hand  and  said,  but  not  in  a  very 
steady  voice,  "  I  sincerely  wish  you  joy,  sir." 

All  this  was  very  well,  and  just  as  it  ought 
to  be  ;  nevertheless,  there  was  still  a  little  em- 
barrassment and  restraint  among  them.  Charles 
was  the  first  to  break  through  it ;  for  after  per- 
mitting his  bright  eyes  to  discourse  a  little  with 
those  of  his  eldest  sister,  he  boldly  got  up,  and 
walked  out  of  the  window.  But  such  a  man- 
oeuvre, agreeable  as  it  was,  could  extend  no 
farther.  .  .  .  Margaret  kept  fiddling  with  the  tea- 
cups long  after  the  use  of  them  was  over,  her 
mother  assiduously  assisted  her,  and  Colonel 
Seaton  was  sunk  in  one  of  his  deepest  reveries. 
Of  the  silent  part  of  the  company,  Isabella 
performed  her  part  unquestionably  the  best ;  for 
she  sat  looking  exquisitely  beautiful,  her  soft 
eyes  riveted  on  the  carpet,  and  a  suffusion  of 
such  speaking  emotion  and  modesty  glowing  on 
her  cheek,  that  not  all  the  language  in  the  world 
could  have  equalled  it  in  eloquence. 
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Meanwhile,  Mr.  Worthington  did  all  that  man 
could  do  to  produce  something  like  conversation  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Wentworth  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment for  ease  was  not  yet  come,  and  gi-eat  was 
the  relief  to  all  when  the  lover  en  vrai  heros^ 
after  giving  one  enamoured  glance  at  Isabella, 
took  courage  to  rise  from  his  chair,  and  to  say 
quite  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  .  .  .  .  "  Mr.  Wor- 
thington, may  I  beg  five  minutes  farther  con- 
versation with  you  in  your  study  P"*' 

Nothing  could  be  more  alert  than  the  move- 
ment by  which  this  request  was  complied  with, 
and  those  they  left  seemed  to  breathe  more 
freely  when  the  door  closed  behind  them.  Nor 
was  it  many  seconds  before  this  free  breath  gave 
forth  words  as  free. 

"  You  are,  indeed,  a  happy  girl,  dearest  ! " 
exclaimed  the  mother,  moving  her  chair  close 
to  Isabella,  and  fondly  kissing  her.  ..."  What 
a  man  !  ....  Is  he  not,  Margaret  ?  .  .  .  .  Did  you 
ever  see  any  one  so  perfectly  handsome  and  ele- 
gant ?  .  .  .  .And  how  he  looks  at  her !  .  .  .  .  He 
is  in  love,  if  ever  man  was.  .  .  .  Look  up,  dar- 
ling !  .  .  .  .  don't  be  afraid  to  look  at  Margaret 
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and  me.  Uncle  David  is  asleep,  so  we  are  quite 
by  ourselves ;  .  .  .  .  and  tell  me,  Isabella,  do  you 
not  feel  happy  in  the  prospect  that  is  before 
you.?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do,  mamma,"  said  the  blush- 
ing girl,  raising  her  head  from  her  mother''s  shoul- 
der, and  looking  first  at  her,  and  then  at  Mar- 
garet, with  happy  laughing  eyes.  ..."  Oh  !  I 
shall  so  like  to  have  you  all  about  me  at  Oak 
Park  !  .  .  .  .  And  uncle  David,  and  dear  good 
aunt  Lucy  and  all !  ...  .  Mr.  Wentworth  is  so 
kind,  and  so  gentle,  that  I  feel  quite  sure  of 
his  liking  to  see  me  happy  in  the  midst  of  my 
dear,  dear  friends,  ....  and  of  his  loving  them 
almost  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  .  .  .  How  I  shall 
love  to  make  you  all  happy  ! "" 

"  Dear  creature  !  .  .  .  .  that  is  so  like  her  !  .  .  .  . 
Is  it  not  Margaret  ?  .  .  .  .  But  sweet  as  it  is 
to  hear  you  talk  so,  it  will  not  satisfy  me,  Isa- 
bella, unless  you  can  tell  me  truly  and  sincerely 
that  you  love  Wentworth  with  all  your  innocent 
heart,  and  better,  dearest,  than  even  you  love 
us.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  do  you  feel  sure  you  should 
accept   him    if  he    had  not  Oak   Park  and  ten 
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thousand  a  year  ?     In  short,  do  you  really  love 
him  dearly,  dearly  ? " 

"  Well,  then,  mamma,  be  satisfied  at  once ; 
for  I  do  love  him  dearly^  dearli/." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  you  liked  so 
well?" 

"  Good  gracious,  no  !  .  .  .  .  and  indeed  I  don't 
beli«ve  that  there  is  anybody  in  the  whole  world 
equal  to  him." 

"  Now,  then,  my  Isabella,  I  am  perfectly 
happy.  .  .  .  All  I  wanted  was  to  hear  you  say 
that." 

"  Surely,  mamma,  you  might  have  guessed 
it.     Margaret  did,  long  ago." 

"  Oh,  dear  yes !  I  did,  indeed,"  cried  Mar- 
garet ;  ''  two  balls  ago  I  was  quite  sure  of  it.  .  .  . 
Oh  !  you  did  look  so  miserable,  when  Frederic 
Norris  asked  you  to  dance  !" 

"  Why,  was  it  not  provoking  .'* "  replied  Isa- 
bella, laughing,  "  just  at  the  very  moment  that 
I  saw  Mr.  Wentworth  looking  as  if  he  meant 
to  ask  me  ?" 

''  I  dare  say  it  might,  Isabella ;  because  I  sup- 
pose you  were  very  much  in  love  with  Mr.  Went- 
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worth  even  then,  ....  otherwise  I  should  say, 
....  but  I  suppose  you  will  kill  me  if  I  do  ...  . 
that  both  the  Norrises  are  as  pleasant  partners 
as  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  that  Frederic  was  almost 
as  handsome." 

"  O  Margaret !  .  .  .  .  you  must  be  blind  to 
say  so!"  said  Isabella, 

"  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  a  fair  judge," 
replied  her  sister ;  "for  in  fact  you  know 
nothing  about  it.  .  .  .  From  the  very  first  ball 
you  ever  went  to  in  your  life,  you  have 
never  had  any  eyes  for  anybody  or  anything 
but  Mr.  Wentworth.  ...  I  dare  say,  now,  you 
have  never  found  out  that  Frederic  Norris  has 
finer  eyes  than  the  elegant  owner  of  Oak  Park  ?  " 

*'  Frederic  Norris  ?  .  ,  .  .  What  Frederic  Nor- 
ris ?     Do  you  mean  Mr.  Cummyn's  curate  ?"" 

"  Yes,  Isabella,"  replied  Margaret,  blushing 
slightly.     "  I  mean  Mr.  Cummyn^s  curate."' 

"  If  you  would  give  me  the  whole  world," 
said  Isabella,  "  I  could  not  tell  what  his  eyes 
are  like." 

Mrs.   Worthington    laughed    heartily    at    the 
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earnestness  of  this  asseveration.  ..."  I  dare  say 
not,  my  dear,"  she  said ;  "  and  Margaret  must 
excuse  you ;  for  when  one  is  very  particularly 
occupied  in  one  direction,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
accurate  observations  in  another." 

At  this  moment,  something  like  a  sigh  escaped 
from  Colonel  Seaton,  and  Isabella  was  at  his 
side  in  an  instant. 

"  Are  you  asleep,  uncle  David  ?*"  said  she, 
so  softly  as  to  run  no  risk  of  waking  him,  if  he 
were. 

"  Not  quite,  my  dear,"  he  replied.  .  .  . 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Went  worth  .?....  Is  he  gone 
away  ?  " 

"  No,  uncle  David,  he  is  with  Henry,  in  his 
study,"  replied  Mrs.  Worthington. 

"  Will  he  come  back  again  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  will  come  to  take  a  farewell 
look  at  Isabella  before  he  goes." 

"To  be  sure  he  will,"  replied  the  old  man 
with  emphasis,  "to  be  sure  he  will ;  ....  he 
loves  her,  I  suppose  he  loves  her  very  much,  .  .  . 
I  must  suppose  that." 
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"  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  subject, 
my  dear  sir,  and  she  loves  him  ;  .  .  .  .  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that,  either  ;  is  there  Isabella  ?  " 

Isabella's  only  reply  to  this  appeal  was  whis- 
pering in  the  old  man's  ear  ....  **•  And  I  hope 
you  love  him  too,  dear  uncle  David  ?  " 

"  I  will  love  him  for  your  sake,  my  child.  .  .  . 
I  could  love  almost  anybody  that  loved  you,  .  .  . 
that  is,  if  the  love  makes  you  happy,  Isabella.'" 

The  drawing-room  door  opened  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  Mr.  Worthington  and  his  future  son- 
in-law  re-entered.  Mr.  Wentworth'*s  colour  was 
heightened,  his  eye  sparkled  with  unusual  bright- 
ness, and  his  whole  aspect  spoke  excitement  and 
pleasurable  emotion.  It  was  less  easy  to  read 
the  countenance  of  Mr.  Worthington ;  he  cer- 
tainly looked  in  no  way  displeased,  but  there 
was  a  slight  expression  of  embarrassment,  and 
rather  less  of  easy  gaiety,  than  usual. 

The  lover  immediately  approached  Isabella  ; 
and  appearing  to  have  entirely  overcome  the 
little  awkwardness  of  his  novel  situation,  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it  without  any  affectation 
of  restraint. 
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"  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  morning,  my 
sweet  love,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  just  sufficiently 
lowered  to  show  that  the  words,  though  audible 
to  all,  were  intended  for  her  alone  ;  adding,  "  and 
I  trust  that  what  has  passed  in  my  interview 
with  your  father,  will  be  satisfactory  to  you,  and 
prove  how  devotedly  I  love  you."  Again  he 
kissed  her  hand,  and  then  held  it  for  a  while 
longer,  with  the  happy  confidence  of  prosperous 
love,  gazing  without  restraint  at  what  his  eyes 
told  him  was  the  loveliest  face  and  form  he 
had  ever  looked  upon.  Isabella  stood  this  for 
a  moment,  with  her  head  turned  aside,  and  her 
looks  fixed  on  the  floor ;  but  conscious  that 
others  might  be  as  well  aware  as  herself  of  this 
passionate  perusal  of  her  features,  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  those  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  so  be- 
seeching an  appeal  that  he  released  her,  after 
muttering  between  his  teeth,  ''  Beautiful  crea- 
ture !".  .  .  .  He  then  left  her;  and  pausing  for 
an  instant  to  touch  the  fingers  of  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington  as  he  passed,  left  the  room  with  a  general 
bow,  and  was  followed  to  the  door  by  the  rector. 

Covered  with  blushes,  and  painfully  averse  to 
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reading  in  the  face  of  her  mother  what  she  might 
think  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  unreserved  love-making, 
Isabella  walked  hastily  towards  the  window  which 
opened  upon  the  lawn,  and  saying,  without 
turning  her  head,  however,  to  look  at  her, 
"  Margaret !  .  .  .  .  come  into  the  garden,  will 
you  ?".  .  .  .  she  stepped  out  upon  the  grass ;  and 
quickly  followed  by  her  sister,  turned,  with  a 
rapid  step,  towards  the  shrubberies. 

We  will  not  follow  the  young  girls  to  listen 
to  their  secret  discussion  upon  what  was,  and 
what  was  not  a  permissible  degree  of  freedom 
in  a  newly  accepted  lover,  ....  particularly  when 
surrounded  with  witnesses.  .  .  .  Suflice  it  to  say, 
that  upon  this  occasion  it  was  Margaret  who 
was  most  on  the  alert  to  proner  the  various 
excellences  of  Mr.  Wentworth  ;  a  theme  which, 
by  degrees,  so  far  softened  the  offended  beauty, 
that,  by  the  time  twilight  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to'  make  Margaret  remember  they  had  no  shawls 
on,  she  consented  to  return  into  the  house,  and 
say  nothing  to  her  mother  about  it. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Worthington  having  dismiss- 
ed  his   guest,   returned  into  the  drawing-room. 
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and  was  not  sorry  to  find  there  only  his  uncle 
and  wife,  for  what  he  had  to  tell  was  concern- 
ing that  portion  of  the  matrimonial  arrange- 
ments which  is  seldom  or  never  brought  as  a 
matter  of  consultation  before  the  intended  bride. 

"  Come  here,  my  dear,"  said  the  father  as  he 
placed  himself  close  to  Colonel  Seaton,  "  I  want 
to  tell  you  what  has  passed  between  us,  ... .  for, 
upon  my  word,  I  am  really  puzzled  as  to  what 
I  ought  to  do." 

"  About  accepting  him  ? "  said  Colonel  Sea- 
ton  with  unusual  quickness. 

"  Why,  no,  not  exactly  that,  uncle  David ; 
but  whether  I  ought  to  accept  his  magnificent 
offers  about  settlements.  I  have  no  very  great 
experience  in  such  matters,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  he  proposes  is  out  of  all  reason 
for  a  girl  with  literally  no  fortune  at  all." 

"  What  is  it  he  does  propose,  Henry  .*'  said 
Mrs.  Worthington. 

"  He  wishes  to  settle  Oak  Park  on  Isabella, 
with  the  whole  of  the  estate  surrounding  it, 
amounting  to  a  rental  of  somewhat  more  than 
five  thousand  pounds  per  annum, ....  to  go  to 
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the  eldest  son  at  her  death,  if  she  leaves  a  son, 
but  if  not,  to  be  wholly  and  for  ever  at  her 
own  disposal.'"' 

"  An  immense  settlement,  indeed  ! "  replied 
his  wife ;  "  and  what  is  the  provision  for  the 
younger  children,  Henry  ? " 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  each  out  of  the  re- 
maining property,  and  the  residue  to  the  heir." 

"  A  most  satisfactory  arrangement  I  should 
think,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  "  and  I  really 
cannot  see  why  you  should  be  puzzled  about 
it,  my  dear." 

"And  what  do  you  think,  uncle  David?" 
said  the  rector ;  "  are  not  these  proposals  too 
liberal?" 

"  I  am  no  very  good  judge  of  such  matters, 
Henry ;  .  .  . .  but  I  should  not  think  it  of  any 
great  importance  how  the  thing  was  arranged 
provided  his  property  was  secured  to  Isabella's 
children,  if  she  should  have  any.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  is  quite  a  young  man,  and  may  be  as  likely 
to  live  long  as  she  is,  poor  dear  ! "" 

"  Well,  then, ....  I  suppose  I  must  make  no 
more  difficulties  about  it.     Indeed,  I  believe  it 
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would  be  of  no  use,  for  he  seems  quite  deter- 
mined to  have  his  own  way." 

"  That  is  very  likely,"  ....  said  uncle  David. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  "  on 
this  point  he  must  feel  that  he  has  a  right  to 
please  himself;  but  to  be  sure  it  is  the  most 
noble  settlement  I  ever  heard  of.  . . .  How  I  long 
to  tell  my  sisters  !  .  . . .  Will  you  drive  me  to 
Appleton  directly  after  breakfast  to-morrow, 
Henry?" 

"  And  so  miss  seeing  Wentworth  when  he 
calls  ?"  said  the  rector. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Henry,  I  don^t  think  that 
signifies  much.  . . .  From  this  time  forward,  I  sus- 
pect Mr.  Wentworth  will  not  feel  himself  at 
all  offended  if  he  finds  all  the  family  flown  when 
he  calls,  so  Isabella  be  left  at  home." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right. . . ,  But  I  think 
I  must  ride  over  to  call  upon  him,  and  ask  him 
to  dinner  or  something  of  that  sort,  .... 
mustn't  I  ?  " 

"  You  must  go  early,  then  ;  for  I  will  venture 
to  say  it  will  not  be  very  late  before  he  is 
here  ....  so  I  think  I  must  walk  to  Appleton." 
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"  No,  no,  you  shall  not  do  that,"  said  the 
kind  husband  earnestly,  .  ..."  I  will  drive  you 
there  immediately  after  breakfast.  The  two  lads 
shall  go  with  us,  and  shall  walk  on  with  me  to 
Oak  Park,  an  expedition  that  will  of  course  de- 
light Alfred,  for  he  has  never  seen  the  place.  . .  . 
You  will  have  plenty  to  talk  about  with  your 
sisters,  so  will  not  mind  if  we  do  not  come  back 
to  you  till  luncheon-time Will  this  do  ?" 

"  Excellently  well,  my  dear,  ....  and  Mar- 
garet will  be  left  with  Isabella,  ....  which  is 
proper  etiquette,  you  know, ....  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  contrive  to  be  as  little  in  the  way  as 
possible." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Charles  made  his  escape  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, his  primary  object  unquestionably  was 
to  shake  off  the  restraint  which  his  future  brother- 
in-law's  presence  had  inflicted  ;  but  before  he 
had  bounded  across  the  lawn,  he  determined  to 
set  off  in  quest  of  his  friend  Alfred.  He  knew 
his  predilection  for  a  certain  hill  side  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  in  a  grassy  hollow  of 
which  he  had  more  than  once  found  his  friend 
cosily  nestled  with  a  book,  when  he  had  separated 
from  him  in  order  to  take  a  wider  scamper  him- 
self To  this  spot  he  addressed  his  steps,  and 
found  Alfred  there  as  he  expected ;  but  this 
time  he  was  not  reading,  being  listlessly  stretched 
on  his  back,  his  eyes  shut,  and  his  arras  crossed 
over  his  head,  while  Neptune  patiently  watched 
beside  him. 
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•  At  the  first  glance  Charles  fancied  that  his 
friend  was  asleep ;  but  the  moment  he  pronoun- 
ced his  name,  Reynolds  sprung  upon  his  feet. 

"  Are  you  come  to  look  for  me,  Charles  ? " 
said  he  ;   "  it  is  very  kind  of  you." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  am  come  to  look  for  you  ; 
but  I  am  come  to  scold  you  too  —  what  a  shirk- 
ing fellow  you  are  to  start  off  without  saying  a 
word  to  me  ....  It  was  no  matter,  however,  for 
of  course  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  stay 
at  home  to  receive  my  brother-in-law.  He  is  a 
devilish  gay  fellow,  I  assure  you  ;  and  you  might 
just  as  well  have  stayed  to  get  a  look  at  him  : 
it  would  not  have  kept  you  long ;  for,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  had  very  soon  enough  of  seeing 
the  ceremony  of  installation,  so  I  left  them,  look- 
ing like  so  many  figures  cut  in  wood,  and  here 
I  am  ... .  But  is  it  not  a  famous  thing,  Alfred, 
to  have  a  brother-in-law  with  a  park  and  ten 
thousand  a-year.  1 11  make  him  invite  you  as 
soon  as  ever  we  get  to  New  College,  you  may 
depend  upon  that ....  He  has  a  glorious  trout 
stream  running  smack  through  his  park,  and  such 
pheasant  covers  !  .  .  .  .  and  then   fancy  the  dogs, 
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and  the  horses,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ...  .  But 
I  won't  have  you  there  till  you  are  an  Oxonian. 
■ — I  hate  the  notion  of  being  invited  as  school- 
boys." 

Alfred  did  not  answer  him  ;  but  a  minute 
or  two  afterwards  he  interrupted  a  fresh  tirade 
upon  the  brilliant  prospects  of  Isabella  by  saying, 
"  Charles,  I  want  you  to  tell  your  mother  and 
father  for  me,  that  I  do  not  think  I  can  stay 
any  longer  these  holidays,  because  of  my  mo- 
ther." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Alfred  !  .  .  . .  you  told 
us  all  that  about  your  mother,  a  week  ago  ;  and 
as  you  did  not  go  then,  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to 
go  now.  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  were  to 
be  all  invited  to  Oak  Park  in  honour  of  Isa- 
bella —  and,  may-be,  we  shall  have  cricket,  or 
some  fun  or  other,  so  go  you  sha*'n*'t." 

"  Go  I  must,  Charles  ....  and  if  you  won't 
tell  your  kind  mother  and  father  so,  I  must .... 
but  I  wish  you  would  do  it  for  me.'" 

"  What  can  have  put  this  home-going  whim 
into  your  head  again  ?  .  .  .  .  Does  it  come  upon 
you  once  a  week,  Reynolds  ? " 

VOL.  I.  E 
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"  Oftener  than  that,  Worthington  ;  and  the 
whim,  as  you  call  it,  ought  to  have  been  attended 
to  earlier.  My  mother  is  not  so  happy  as  yours, 
Charles ....  she  has  not  a  husband  and  two 
daughters  to  cheer  her  when  I  am  away.  I  am 
the  only  son  of  my  mother,  and  she  is  a  widow. 
So,  to-morrow,  please  Heaven  !  I  start  off  and 
get  to  her  as  soon  as  I  can." 

''  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  you  will  go," 
replied  Charles,  now  answering  seriously  what 
was  so  seriously  said ;  "  but  if  it  must  be  so, 
it  must.  How  do  you  mean  to  go,  Alfred  ? 
There  is  no  coach,  you  know,  passes  nearer  than 
Taunton,  and  I  '11  bet  a  guinea  you  can't  have 
the  car  to-morrow  —  mamma  will  be  sure  to 
drive  over  to  aunt  Clark's  to  tell  them  the 
glorious  news." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  walk,"  said  Alfred. 

"  Why,  Reynolds,  it  is  nine  miles  at  the 
very  least." 

"  Nine  miles  !  three  times  nine  miles  would 
not  hurt  me,  Charles ....  Indeed,"  he  added, 
colouring  slightly,  "  I  think  it  is  very  likely  I 
shall  walk  all  the  way  home." 
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*'  All  the  way  home  !  ....  why  it  is  thirty 
miles  if  it  is  a  step.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse, 
Alfred . .  .  I  am  quite  sure  now  that  you  are 
delirious." 

Young  Reynolds  smiled,  but  not  very  gaily, 
as  he  replied  .  .  . .  "  Perhaps  I  am  ...  .  but  I 
dare  say  the  fit  will  go  off  when  I  get  a  little 
of  my  mother's  nursing." 

"  And  your  trunk,  my  walking  philosopher, 
what  is  to  become  of  that  ?  " 

"  The  Abbofs  Preston  carrier  must  take  it  to 
Taunton,  and  then  it  will  come  on  by  the  Exeter 
waggon,  which  will  leave  it  within  half  a  mile  of 
my  mother's  house." 

The  two  lads  did  not  get  back  to  the  rectory 
till  Margaret  and  Isabella  had  retired  for  the  night ; 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  were  still  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  Charles  announced  his 
friend's  intention  of  leaving  them  on  the  morrov. 

Had  this  departure  been  mentioned  two  days 
before,  it  would  have  produced  a  greater  effect, 
for  Alfred  was  greatly  liked  by  his  kind  hosts ; 
but  at  that  moment  their  heads  and  hearts  were 
so  full   of  the   great    event  which   had   marked 
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the  day,  that  they  received  it  with  friendly 
expressions  of  regret,  but  without  any  strong 
demonstration  of  surprise ;  so  Alfred  took  his 
leave  of  them  and  went  to  bed,  secretly  deter- 
mined to  set  off  on  his  long  walk  some  hours 
before  any  of  the  family  should  be  stirring ;  for 
he  shrunk  from  the  thoughts  of  the  farewells 
he  should  have  to  utter  and  receive,  did  he  meet 
them  all  at  breakfast.  Even  of  Charles  he 
determined  to  take  no  formal  leave ;  and  it  was 
Neptune  only  who  received  his  last  adieu,  patted, 
and  gently  pushed  back  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  might  not  quit  the  house  and  follow  him  ; 
a  catastrophe  not  at  all  improbable  from  the  warm 
friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between  them. 

High  spirited  as  he  was,  and  manly  as  he 
wished  to  be,  Alfred  Reynolds  could  not  prevent 
his  last  look  at  the  pretty  parsonage  from  being 
dimmed  by  a  tear ;  but  he  walked  stoutly  for- 
ward, thought  as  much  of  his  mother  and  as 
little  of  Isabella  as  he  could,  and  had  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  after  walking  about  a  dozen 
miles  to  enjoy  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  no  contempt- 
ible portion  of  brown  bread  and  butter  at  a  farm- 
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house  that  he  fortunately  came  upon  in  his  com- 
pass-directed march  over  hill  and  dale.  Poor 
fellow  !  . .  . .  life  did  not  open  very  brightly  be- 
fore him ....  His  mother  had  been  left  a  widow 
with  this  only  child,  when  he  was  little  more 
than  a  year  old,  and  with  means  so  restricted  that 
a  woman  with  less  courage  would  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  preserving  caste  either  for  her  boy 
or  herself.  But  her  father  and  her  husband 
had  both  been  clergymen  ;  and  no  sooner  did 
she  raise  her  head  again  from  the  heavy  blow  that 
made  her  a  widow,  than  she  steadfastly  fixed  her 
resolution  to  endure  anything  rather  than  aban- 
don the  hope  of  seeing  her  boy  in  the  same 
profession.  This  hope,  which,  at  first,  certainly 
seemed  almost  a  wild  one,  was  not  only  strength- 
ened and  confirmed,  but  rendered  reasonable  by 
her  good  fortune  in  getting  a  nomination  for 
her  boy  to  Winchester  College,  which  he  entered 
at  the  age  of  ten.  Yet  even  this  good  luck, 
great  as  it  was,  could  not  have  availed  her  much, 
had  not  the  boy  himself  been  very  considerably 
out  of  the  common  way,  both  as  to  character 
and  ability ;  for  he  had  to  practise  a  degree  of 
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economy,  the  necessity  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  impress  on  a  child  mixing  with  others  sub- 
jected to  no  restraint  of  the  same  kind ;  and, 
moreover,  it  so  happened  that  he  had  to  compete 
in  his  race  for  New  College  with  three  or  four  lads 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  capacity  and  scholar- 
ship. Nevertheless  he  had  weathered  all  difficul- 
ties so  well,  that  his  mother's  tiny  income  had 
never  been  exceeded ;  and  when  he  left  Win- 
chester with  his  friend  Worthington  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  holidays,  he  stood  second  on 
the  college  roll. 

He  was  a  singular  boy,  this  Alfred  Reynolds, 
in  many  respects  ;  and,  as  he  may  appear  again 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  add  a  few  words  respecting  some  of  his  peculi- 
arities, before  we  dismiss  him  now.  His  person  has 
been  already  described ;  it  had  been,  up  to  this 
period,  such  as  to  seize  by  force,  and  of  neces- 
sity, the  good-will  and  liking  of  every  one  that 
looked  upon" him:  but  there  was  certainly,  at  this 
time,  some  danger  that,  unless  his  stature  un- 
derwent a  great  and  speedy  alteration,  one  of 
the  loveliest  boys  that  ever  gladdened  a  mother's 
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heart,  might  become  that  least  comely  of  nature's 
varieties — a  stumpy,  round,  little  man.    But  these 
external  accidents,  though  strangely  important  on 
a  first  acquaintance,  were  not  among  the  pecu- 
liarities that  most  essentially  marked  the  widow''s 
son.     It   was   the   temperament   that,  from   the 
moment  his  understanding  received  the  idea  of 
his  mother's  having  to  struggle  with  difficulties, 
had  caused  him, — made  him, — enabled  him  .... 
I  know  not  which  is  the  better  phrase  ....  to 
feel  for  her,   and  for  her  situation,  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  instinctive  tender  interest,  that  the 
generality  of  human  beings  feel  for  themselves. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the  effect  of  this 
into  all  its  ramifications  ;  for  the  minuter  traits, 
though,  perhaps,  from  their  continuity  the  most 
important,    could   not,   of    course,    be    recorded 
without  tedious  prolixity ;  but  the  whole  system, 
influencing,  as  it  did,   every  feeling  and   every 
act,  was  one  of  great  moral  beauty. 

The  admirable  arrangement  at  Winchester 
College,  by  which  much  of  the  instruction,  and, 
even,  discipline  of  the  little  boys  is  intrusted 
to  the  elder  ones,  is  accompanied  by  the  pay- 
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ment  of  two  guineas,  I  believe,  for  each  pupil, 
and  Alfred  had  six,  producing  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  be  of  most  essential  relief  to  their  fi- 
nances. Such  being  the  case,  the  reason  for 
the  boy's  wishing  to  take  so  very  long  a  walk 
may  be  easily  understood.  As  the  miles  wore 
away  beneath  his  unheeding  steps,  ....  for  he 
was  too  much  engrossed  in  meditation  to  think 
of  bodily  fatigue,  ....  the  familiar  objects  within 
reach  of  his  home-rambles,  recalled  his  thoughts 
to  the  dear  mother,  whose  peace  was  the  trea- 
sure that,  in  his  heart  and  soul,  hewalued  and 
cherished  beyond  all  else  ;  and,  as  he  thought  of 
her,  and  of  the  dear  anxious  look  she  would  fix 
upon  his  face,  and  upon  the  happiness  he  should 
read  in  her  gentle  eyes  if  he  appeared  before 
her  well  and  happy,  he  manfully  determined  to 
shake  off  all  the  woe-begone  heaviness  of  spirit, 
in  which  he  had  been  indulging  during  his  walk, 
to  think  of  the  too  beautiful  Isabella  no  more, 
and  to  live  again,  only  for  his  mother  and  his 
books.  As  he  made  this  wise  resolution  he 
turned  round ;  and,  facing  the  enchanted  region 
he  had  left,  took  off  his  hat,  waving  a  farewell 
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towards  it,  with  a  mixture  of  boyish  frolic  and 
real  feeling,  that  furnished  a  very  faithful  index 
to  the  state  of  his  mind. 

We  shall  hear  no  more  of  poor  Alfred  Rey- 
nolds for  a  long  time  ;  but  it  may  be  men^ 
tioned,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  that  Charles 
Worthington  picked  up  a  scrap  of  paper,  scrib- 
bled with  the  following  lines,  evidently  a  frag- 
ment only,  the  paper  having  been  torn  across 
and  the  opening  lines  torn  with  it :  — 

Yet  poets  will  sing  of  the  pleasures  of  youth, 

And  swear  that  young  morning's  the  season  of  joy  ! 

. .  .T'is  a  fanciful  thought,  void  of  nature  and  truth, 
That  gives  sorrow  to  maiihood  and  bliss  to  the  boy. 

The  sun  struggles  through  mist  ere  the  dewdrops  are  dry, 
Dull,  doubtful,  and  dark  is  the  dawning  of  morn  ; 

And  unheeded,  uncared  for  will  tears  dim  the  eye. 

While  youth,  waiting  for  manhood,  is  smiled  at  in  scorn. 

Charles  knew  the  handwriting,  but  thought 
the  lines  much  too  silly  to  be  the  composition 
of  his  clever  friend,  Reynolds ;  so  he  showed 
them  to  Isabella,  and  asked  if  she  thought  it 
possible  Alfred  could  have  transcribed  such  trum- 
pery. "  I  am  quite  sure,  at  any  rate,"  he  added 
"  that  they  are  not  his  own  ;  for  his  verses  are 

£   5 
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always  beautiful ....  he  is  the  best  poet  in  college. 
Do  just  read  them,  Isabella,  they  are  so  absurd." 

Isabella  did  read  them  ;  and  though  she  might 
be  as  much  inclined  as  her  brother,  perhaps, 
or  rather  more  so,  to  think  them  absurd,  she 
understood  what  they  meant  infinitely  better  .... 
And  where  is  the  young  lady  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances who  would  not  ?  Poor  boy  !"....  said 
she,  "I  am  sorry  he  went  without  our  wishing 
him  good-b'ye." 

''  I  dare  say  he  started  before  daylight,"  said 
Charles  ;  "he  is  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world, 
but  the  queerest.  Give  me  that  bit  of  paper, 
though  :  for  I  'll  take  it  to  Winchester,  and  make 
him  pronounce  a  commentary  upon  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  college." 

"  No,  don't ! "  said  Isabella  ;  and  as  she  spoke 
she  gently  tore  the  fragment  into  atoms,  and  gave 
them  to  the  winds. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mrs.  Worthington,  in  a  most  delightfully 
happy,  but  rather  fidgetty  state  of  spirits,  rose 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual ;  hurried  the  servants 
in  order  to  have  breakfast  upon  the  table  before 
there  was  anybody  down  stairs  to  eat  it ;  and,  at 
last,  after  taking  a  most  tender  and  caressing 
leave  of  Isabella,  mounted  the  car  with  her  hus- 
band and  Charles,  and  set  off  in  a  state  of  very 
nearly  perfect  felicity  for  the  abode  of  the  Misses 
Clarks. 

Though  the  intercourse  between  the  two  fami- 
lies was  very  frequent,  it  was  not  daily,  parti- 
cularly on  the  part  of  Mr.  Worthington,  who 
was  much  too  actively  engaged  in  his  own  parish 
to  have  time  for  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
appearance  of  the  party,  therefore,  elicited  an 
exclamation  of  surprise   from   both   the   sisters. 
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Miss  Clark  was,  as  usual,  engaged  in  writing 
in  the  snug  recess  formed  by  a  window  that 
seemed  added  to  the  room  on  purpose  to  ac- 
commodate such  a  table,  such  a  desk,  such  a 
chair,  and  such  a  body,  as  those  belonging  to 
Miss  Christina  ;  all  of  which  were  on  the  smallest 
scale,  and  so  was  the  window  and  the  recess 
it  illuminated.  Miss  Lucy,  at  the  very  farthest 
end  of  the  apartment  from  this  sacred  corner, 
also  sat  precisely  on  the  exact  place  she  always 
occupied,  namely,  the  middle  of  the  sofa;  each 
side  of  which  being  filled  as  well  as  every  atom 
of  the  sofa-table  that  stood  before  it  (excepting 
only  the  portion  occupied  by  her  embroidering 
frame)  with  the  various  articles  required  by  her 
ceaseless  and  endless  carpet-work.  There  were 
little  pictures  of  monsters  from  heaven,  earth, 
and  sea,  which  in  a  very  anti-mosaic  spirit,  though 
in  very  mosaic  style  she  first  made  to  herself  and 
then  worshipped ....  There  were  worsteds  of 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  and  about  a  thou- 
sand shades  besides  ....  There  were  worsted- 
needles — large,  sharp,  threatening,  worsted-needles 
— stuck  into  pincushions,  morsels  of  canvass,  balls 
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of  worsted,  and  even  into  flimsy  skeins  of  wors- 
ted, dangerous  to  every  unwary  hand  that  ven- 
tured to  approach ;  and  all  charged,  ready  fof 
service,  with  the  necessary  material  for  eye,  nose, 
mouth,  tail,  mane,  hoofs,  hands,  horns,  wings, 
or  scales  of  her  respective  monsters ;  in  short, 
each  sister  was  in  the  atmosphere  within  which 
she  loved  to  live ;  but  each  seemed  at  the  mo- 
ment well  pleased  to  quit  it  for  the  satisfaction 
of  learning  what  could  have  brought  their  brother 
and  sister  Worthington  to  Appleton  so  early. 

*'  Wait  one  moment,  ladies,''  said  Mr.  Wor- 
thington, "  before  questions  are  asked  or  an- 
swered, for  Charles  is  waiting  at  the  door  for 
me  ...  .  When  shall  we  see  you  at  Abbof's  Pres- 
ton ?  Do  fix  a  day,  Madge,  before  you  leave 
our  good  sisters  ; .  .  .  .  good-by'e,  good-by'e  .... 
I  won't  stay  another  moment,  for  I  plainly  see 
you  are  dying  to  get  rid  of  me,  that  you  may 
hear  all  about  it." 

"  All    about   what  .?  " said    Miss    Clark 

rather  fretfully.  "  You  know  I  can't  bear  rid- 
dles, sister  Worthington  ;  ....  I  am  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  avoiding  everything  of  the  kind  in 
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my  own  writings,  that  whatever  is  not  perfectly 
clear  is  particularly  disagreeable  to  me  ;  . .  . . 
what  does  Mr.  Worthington  mean  .?" 

"  If  you  stand  up  looking  so  distressed,  sister 
Christina,  I  shan't  be  able  to  tell  you  at  all.  Sit 
down  and  let  u^  be  comfortable,  for  I  really  have 
a  great  deal  to  tell  you." 

*'  Take  care  of  the  needles,  Margaret,''  said 
Miss  Lucy,  in  her  soft  sweet  voice;  .... 
"  don't  sit  down  there.  .  .  .  Here,  here  is  a  place 
for  you.  .  .  .  and  now  for  your  news,  I  am  per- 
fectly dying  for  it." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington, 
smiling  with  ineffable  satisfaction,"  to  make  you 
both  guess  what  it  is  about.  .  .  .  What  do  you 
think,  Christina  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  my  forte  lies  rather  in  the 
clear  developement  of  incontrovertible  truth, 
than  in  the  idle  ingenuity  of  guessing,"  replied 
Miss  Clark.  "  However,  I  confess  an  idea  does 
strike  me  as  probable.  ...  It  is  evident  that  your 
news  is  both  agreeable  and  important.  Per- 
h,aps  my  brother  Worthington  has,  according  to 
my  suggestion,  written  to  Mr.  Murray  of  Albe- 
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marie  Street,  and  has  received  for  answer  that 
he  is  willing  to  purchase  my  Work  on  the  powers 
of  the  female  mind.  ...  If  this  be  so,''  continued 
Miss  Christina,  fervently  clasping  her  hands, 
"  you  may  well  look  pleased,  both  of  you ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  whole 
of  your  family  might  be  benefited  by  such  a 
decision.  .  .  .  Mr.  Worthington  in  particular, 
might,  very  likely,  be  brought  forward  by  his 
near  connection  with  me,  into  notice  that  might 
lead  to " 

Miss  Christina  paused  for  a  moment ;  of  which 
accident  Miss  Lucy  took  advantage,  and  eagerly 
uttered, 

"  Have  the  girls  had  any  new  patterns  sent 
them.?" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  !''....  cried 
Mrs.  Worthington,  laughing,  "  but  it  is  that 
which  may,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
help  you  both  on,  my  dears,  in  your  different 
ways  more  effectually  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  What  say  you  to  Isabella's  becoming 
mistress  of  Oak  Park,  with  a  settlement  of  five 
thousand  a-year  at  her  own  disposal  ?  " 
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''  You  don't  mean  tliat  she 's  going  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Wentworth  ? "'  said  Miss  Chris- 
tina, very  solemnly. 

"  Yes,  but  I  do,".  .  .  .  replied  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington,  joyously. 

"  My  darling  Isabella  !'\  .  .  .  cried  the  gentle 
Lucy,  clasping  her  hands,  ''  nothing  can  happen 
to  her  better  than  she  deserves,  and  may  God 
for  ever  bless  her  and  make  her  happy  in  all 
ways  ! " 

''  Is  she  not  a  fortunate  girl  ?  "  demanded  the 
delighted  mother.  "  Such  a  very  charming  man 
as  Wentworth,  in  every  way,  and  beyond  all 
comparison  the  first  match  in  the  county  ! " 

"  It  is  a  great  connection,"  said  Miss  Clark, 
with  an  air  of  profound  meditation ;...."  a 
very  great  connection^  sister  Worthington  ;  and 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  young  gentleman 
is  capable  of  estimating  the  qualities  and  the 
faculties  of  all  those  with  whom  such  a  marriage 
will  bring  him  in  contact.  ...  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  ....  I  have  no  intention  of  saying  that 
the  circumstance  I  am  about  to  mention,  has 
been  directly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this 
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very  fortunate  proposal,  but  certain  it  is,  ...  . 
and  involving  a  very  singular  coincidence,  no 
doubt,  that  about  six  months  ago,  we  dined 
with  him  at  Mr.  Leader's.  .  .  .  You  must  remem- 
ber the  circumstance,  sister  Lucy  ? "".... 

"  Oh !  yes,  perfectly,"  replied  Lucy,  "  it  was 
the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  a  copper  tea-kettle 
worked  in  tent-stitch  ;  ....  it  is  upon  one  of 
the  footstools,  you  know.  .  .  ." 

"  On  that  day,"  resumed  Miss  Clark,  "  I  sat 
by  Mr.  Wentworth  at  dinner;  and  though  I  do 
not  usually  pay  much  attention  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  fashionable  young  men,  who,  for  the  most 
part  appear  to  me  a  useless  burthen  upon  the 
earth  on  which  they  stand,  I  was  on  this  occa- 
sion tempted  to  address  my  neighbqur  in  con- 
sequence of  the  grave  expression  of  his  eye ;  .  .  .  . 
it  seemed  to  me  to  announce  great  depth  of 
thought.  ...  I  therefore  said  to  him,  when  he 
happened  to  turn  towards  me  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  himself  to  a  dish  hande3  to  him  by 
a  servant,  and  which  was  evidently  the  production 
of  a  French^  and  therefore  of  a  man  cook.  Do 
you  not   think,   sir,    that  this   taking   from   the 
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female  the  culinary  labour  -which,  in  this  country, 
has  so  long  been  her  portion,  predicts  an  era 
of  more  dignified  usefulness  to  her  ?.  .  .  .  May 
we  not  hope,  said  I,  perceiving  that  he  did  not 
fully  understand  me,  may  we  not  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  the  equality  which  nature  has 
established  between  the  male  and  female  intellect 
shall  have  fair  play  permitted  to  its  exhibition  ? 
....  and  that  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
bar  may  all  profit  by  the  acknowledged  brilliance 
of  female  eloquence  ?.  .  .  .  It  would  not  be  seem- 
ly for  me  to  describe  the  effect  produced  by 
words  uttered  by  myself ;  you  must  both  of  you, 
therefore,  excuse  my  dwelling  upon  the  expression 
of  Mr.  Wentworth's  fine  countenance  on  this 
occasion  ;  ....  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
profoundly  silent,  and  continued  to  eat  what 
was  before  him  with  an  air  of  absence  that  plainly 
enough  indicated  it  was  not  his  dinner  he  was 
thinking  of.  .  .  .  He  has  now  selected  one  of  my 
nearest  relatives  for  his  wife.  ...  I  trust  that 
he  will  in  no  way  be  disappointed  in  what  he 
anticipates  from  this  union.  ...  I  shall  not  scru- 
ple to  open  my  views  to  him   entirely ;   and  it 
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is  not  improbable  that  he  may  himself,  being 
in  parliament,  become  the  means  of  bringing 
forward  the  subject  which  produced  so  strong 
an  impression  upon  him." 

Both  Mrs.  Worthington  and  her  sister  Lucy 
were  so  accustomed  to  listen  to  their  sister  Chris- 
tina with  respect,  and  to  receive  whatever  they 
could  not  understand,  rather  with  silent  admi- 
ration, than  impertinent  questionings,  that  they 
now  heard  all  she  said  without  a  syllable  of  in- 
terruption, though  the  mother  was  longing  to 
tell,  and  the  aunt  to  hear  all  and  every  particular 
relating  to  the  interesting  business  under  dis- 
cussion. Their  amiable  forbearance,  as  generally 
happens  upon  such  occasions,  soon  received  its 
reward;  Miss  Christina  now  felt,  as  she  had 
often  done  before,  that  excellent  as  her  sisters 
were  in  many  respects,  they  were  neither  of  them 
endowed  with  the  species  of  intellect  which  might 
enable  them  to  comprehend,  and  take  an  interest 
in  her  own  enlarged  views.  She  therefore  rose 
from  the  chair  she  had  taken  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Worthington ;  and  giving  her  a  little  con- 
ciliatory tap  on  the  shoulder  with  the  pen  she 
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still  held,  proving  by  this  familiar  action,  as 
well  as  by  a  condescending  smile,  that  she  did 
not  leave  the  little  conclave  from  any  feeling  of 
displeasure,  she  said,  "I  do  assure  you  that  I 
like  your  news  very  much,  sister  Worthington, 
and  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  come  and 
meet  Mr.  Wentworth  whenever  you  name  a 
day  ....  but  I  am  in  the  middle  of  the  prefatory 
chapter  of  a  new  section,  so  I  must  go  to  my 
corner.  .  .  .  You  must  not  talk  very  loud,  you 
know,  and  then  I  shall  not  mind  your  going 
on ;  and  if  you  tell  Lucy  anything  more  of  im- 
portance, she  can  repeat  it  to  me  while  we  are 
at  dinner.  .  .  .  Good-Vye,  my  dear  Margaret ;  give 
my  love  to  Isabella,  and  tell  her  I  shall  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  converse  with  Mr.  Went- 
worth on  any  subject  he  may  wish." 

So  saying,  the  diminutive  spinster  withdrew 
to  her  little  writing-table,  leaving  her  sisters  to 
their  happy  tete-a-tete. 

"  O  sister  Margaret,  what  news  this  is  !*"  said 
Miss  Lucy  in  her  accustomed  well-taught  whis- 
per. "  How  can  we  ever  be  thankful  enough 
for  such  happiness  !  . , .  .  But  you  must  have  a 
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great  deal  more  to  tell  me  yet,  my  dear. .  .  .  How 
did  it  happen,  Margaret  ?  . . . .  But  to  be  sure  she 
is  such  a  beautiful  creature,  that  delightful  as 
it  is,  there  is  no  great  wonder  in  it  after  all." 

"Pray  do  not  say  that,  Lucy!"  answered 
Mrs.  Worthington  ;  "it  sounds  like  ingratitude 
to  Providence. . .  .  Isabella  is  very  beautiful ;  but 
we  had  none  of  us  any  right  to  suppose,  or  to 
hope  for  a  moment  that  such  a  marriage  as  this 
would  come  in  her  way.  Think  of  Oak  Park, 
Lucy,  and  of  our  all  going  there  just  as  if  it 
was  our  own  !  . .  .  .  Dear  Charles  is  dreaming  of 
hunting  and  shooting,  as  you  will  believe ;  and 
I  own  I  can't  help  thinking  of  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton having  all  the  new  publications  as  soon  as 
they  are  out,  for  Mr.  Wentworth  buys  every- 
thing ;  .  . .  .  and  Margaret,  too  !  . . . .  think  what 
a  thing  it  is  for  her  !  ....  Of  course  he  will  have 
a  house  in  London  now,  though  hitherto  he  has 
only  had  rooms  at  Mivart'^s  when  attending  his 
duty  in  parliament.  . . .  However,  I  have  no  doubt 
Isabella  will  have  a  London  house,  and  an  opera- 
box  too,  I  dare  say;  and  though  Margaret  is 
not  so  strikingly  beautiful  as  her  sister,  I  can- 
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not  say  I  shall  be  mucli  surprised  if  she  too 
were  to  make  an  excellent  match  brought  out 
as  she  will  now  be." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  she  will,"  replied 
Miss  Lucy. ..."  But  about  the  wedding-clothes, 
my  dear.  Won't  it  be  inconvenient  to  find 
money  for  things  in  a  proper  style  for  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  lady  ?  . , ,  ,  You  know,  Margaret,  I  have 
my  little  legacy  from  my  cousin  Rebecca,  which 
can  be  sold  out  at  a  minute'^s  notice. — That  fifty 
pounds  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  Christina 
and  I  live  upon,  and  brother  Worthington  could 
pay  me  by  degrees. — Do  say  yes,  will  you  .p" 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  dear  Lucy,  ....  I 
am  sure  I  will  not  say  no ;  for  I  have  been  think- 
ing already  that  there  will  be  some  difficulty 
in  settling  such  matters  ;  however,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  consideration  of  that  kind  should 
be  sufficient  to  damp  one"'s  joy.  .  . .  Henry  must 
for  once  I  suppose  submit  to  run  in  debt  a 
little, ....  and  he  might  have  all  the  silks  and 
satins  in  Taunton  for  asking  credit.  ...  As  to 
trinkets,  you  know  that  must  be  totally  out  of 
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the  question  for  us.  If  Wentworth  chooses  to 
give  her  jewels,  it  will  be  all  very  well, ....  and 
his  taste  is  rather  splendid  I  believe  in  every- 
thing. .  .  .  But  the  very  utmost  we  can  do,  will 
be  to  give  her  what  will  make  an  elegant  appear- 
ance just  at  first." 

"And  that  will  be  very  easy,''  said  Miss  Lucy, 
"for  Nature  has  made  her  so  graceful  that  she 
looks  well  in  everything.  .  . .  But  when  is  it  likely 
to  be,  Margaret  ?....!  must  be  thinking  of  what 
I  can  work  for  her,  dear  creature  !  .  .  .  .  There 
must  be  a  chair,  and  a  cushion,  and  a  footstool,  at 
the  very  least.  . .  .  What  is  the  colour  of  the 
drawing-room  furniture  at  Oak  Park  ?  . . . ,  Not 
that  a  match  is  necessary,  rather  the  contrary, 
indeed  ;  for  I  see  everywhere  that  nobody  thinks 
of  matching  colours.  .  .  .  Don't  you  think  a  cat 
worked    on   the    seat    of  the   chair   would   look 

very  well,  Margaret  ? I  think  it  would  look 

so  very  natural,  just  as  if  it  had  that  moment 
jumped  up.  Or  perhaps  she  would  like  a  wreath 
of  poppies  like  Mrs.  Gordon's  .?....  Or  what  do 
you  say  to  a  huntsman,  my  dear,  with  his  whip 
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in  Lis  hand,  and  a  dog  just  before  him  ? I 

think   I   must   consult   the    dear   child    herself, 
Margaret." 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  be  delighted  to  have 
anything  of  your  working,  Lucy. . . .  But  do  you 
think  she  ought  to  be  married  in  white  satin 
in  a  little  country  church  like  ours  ?  .  .  .  .  And  yet 
what  can  she  wear  but  white  satin  and  orange 
flowers,  with  her  own  carriage  waiting  for  her  .^'" 


For  two  hours  and  a  half  Mrs.  Worthington 
and  her  excellent  sister  Lucy  continued  to  con- 
verse in  this  strain,  and  could  have  gone  on 
so  with  the  most  perfect  contentment  for  many 
hours  longer ;  but  Mr.  Worthington  and  the 
car  arrived,  and  the  consultation  was  for  the  time 
broken  up.  He  brought,  however,  the  agree- 
able intelligence  that  Mr.  Wentworth  would  dine 
at  the  rectory  on  the  morrow;  and  as  it  was 
exceedingly  evident  that  the  spinster  sisters  would 
greatly  like  to  dine  there  too,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton gave  his  wife  a  good-humoured  hint  that 
she  should  ask  them,  which  was  joyfully  acted 
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upon,  being  an  earlier  indulgence  of  their  very 
natural  desire  than  she  had  ventured  to  hope 
for.  Miss  Christina  accepted  the  invitation  with 
an  inclination  of  the  head  that  said  a  great  deal, 
and  Miss  Lucy  exclaimed  with  heightened  colour 
and  her  own  sweet  smile,  "  How  very  kind  of 
you  ! " 

Charles  had  taken  his  own  way  home,  over 
hedges  and  ditches,  in  order  to  recount  to  the 
first  person  he  should  meipt,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  all  the  wonders  which  this,  his  first 
entree  at  Oak  Park,  had  disclosed  to  his  view  ; 
so  the  rector  and  his  lady  again  enjoyed  a 
tete-a-tete  drive,  —  an  arrangement  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  was  really  a  luxury. 

How  blithely  did  the  parents,  in  a  dialogue 
as  harmonious  as  ever  was  performed  by  two 
voices,  go  on  to  specify,  each  in  their  turn,  like 
two  shepherds  in  gentle  pastoral  contest,  all  the 
sources  of  happiness  to  be  anticipated  from  Isa- 
bella's brilliant  nuptials  !  and  happy  was  the 
kiss  and  the  smile  with  which  they  received,  on 
their  arrival  at  home,  her  blushing  confession, 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  had  just  left  her  ! 

VOL.    I.  F 
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Wise  folks  may  laugh  if  they  will  at  female 
affection  for  finery ;  but  there  are  many  occa- 
sions in  life,  wherein  it  appears  very  like  a  Pro- 
vidential antidote  against  cares  and  sorrows  that 
would  have  opportunity  to  eat  much  deeper  into 
women's  hearts  without  it. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  more  satisfactorily  exem- 
plify this  important  truth,  than  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  young  girl,  whose  sister,  cousin,  or  friend 
is  about  to  be  made  a  happy  bride,  while  she 
herself  does  not  happen  to  have  any  such  hopes 
immediately  before  her.  How  forlorn,  how  woe- 
begone would  her  condition  be,  as  the  fond  pair 
stole  away  from  her,  did  no  visions  of  bridal,  and 
bride-maidal  paraphernalia  remain  to  console  her  ! 
....  A  vast  variety  of  other  instances  might  be 
quoted  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  observation  ; 
but  this  will  suffice,  as  being  german  to  the 
matter  before  us.  The  pretty  Margaret  might 
have  felt  a  little  triste,  perhaps,  when  left  alone 
in  the  drawing-room,  afraid  even  to  dart  across 
the  lawn  to  her  own  flower-garden,  lest  she 
should  come  within  sight  of  the  lovers,  had  not 
hef  mind  been  fully  and  entirely  employed  upon 
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the  same  question  that  had  occupied  her  mother 
and  her  aunt  Lucy ;  .  .  .  .  namely,  whether  the 
bride  should  be  in  satin,  or  silk  ; .  .  .  .  whether 
she  herself  should  be  in  silk,  or  muslin  ;  .  .  .  . 
what  dresses  there  must  be  for  dining  out  after- 
wards ;  together  with  such  a  long  list  of  et 
ceteras  of,  and  concerning  the  pretty  prepar- 
ations for  a  wedding,  that  it  was  only  about  five 
minutes  before  Mr.  Wentworth  departed,  that 
she  found  time  to  heave  one  sigh,  as  she  thought 
of  the  curate  of  Hammerton,  and  of  his  decided 
superiority  in  all  things,  save  wealth,  not  only  to 
Mr.  Wentworth,  but  to  every  other  he  existing. 
The  dinner  of  the  following  day  had  neither 
[the  awkwardness  which  Mr.  Worthington  had 
feared  might  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Misses  Clark ;  nor  yet  did  it  bring  the  oppor- 
tunity which  Miss  Christina  anticipated,  for  mak- 
ing Mr.  Wentworth  fully  aware  of  the  expansive 
lowers  of  mind  to  which  he  was  about  colla- 
|terally  to  connect  himself ;  for  that  gentleman 
so  completely  in  love,  that  he  was,  in  truth, 
hardly  aware  of  the  addition  of  the  two  ladies 
to  the  family  party ;   and,  with  the  exception  of 
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an  occasional  "  if  you  please,"  or,  "  no,  I  thank 
you,"  never  addressed  a  word  to  any  one,  but 
Isabella,  so  long  as  the  ladies  were  in  presence. 
During  the  very  short  interval  that  they  were 
separated  after  dinner,  the  time  was  employed 
by  the  young  man  in  eagerly  asking  the  opinion 
of  his  future  father-in-law,  as  to  what  manner 
the  settlements,  and  other  preliminary  matters 
could  be  got  through,  so  as  to  occasion  the  least 
possible  delay  of  his  happiness.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  passed  much  as  it  might  have  done,  if 
Isabella  and  her  adorer  had  vanished  to  carry  on 
their  wooing  at  the  antipodes;  for,  profiting 'by 
the  easy  exit  of  the  open  window,  they  left  the 
drawing-room,  while  the  party  were  taking  tea,  and 
appeared,  only  at  intervals,  athwart  the  shrubs  as 
long  as  the  soft  summer  twilight  lasted. 

Mrs.  Worthington,  Lucy,  and  Margaret  did 
very  well ;  for  they  seated  themselves  in  a  sort 
of  solid  phalanx,  of  which  their  knees  made  the 
centre,  and  which  no  reasonable  person  would 
think  of  invading,  thereby  securing  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  uninterrupted  discourse.  Co- 
lonel Seaton  was  dozing ;  and  Charles,  almost  as 
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intently  occupied  as  Mr.  Wentworth  himself,  was 
enjoying  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  beautiful 
little  phaeton  in  which  his  future  brother  had 
driven  himself  over. 

By  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived  that 
Miss  Christina  Clark  and  the  rector  of  Abbot's 
Preston  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  pri- 
vate conversation,  tSte-d-tete  ; — an  arrangement 
which,  to  say  truth,  Mr.  Worthington  usually 
avoided,  from  a  consciousness  that  he  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  his  elder  sister-in-law  on  those 
abstruse  points  of  political  economy  upon  which 
she  particularly  loved  to  expatiate.  But  now  she 
had  drawn  her  chair  close  to  his,  and  more  than 
one  motive  prevented  his  pleading,  as  heretofore, 
when  similarly  situated,  the  necessity  of  finishing 
some  occupation  in  his  study.  First.  He  did  not 
wish  to  leave  the  room,  lest  Mr.  Wentworth,  on 
returning  to  it,  might  deem  his  absence  rude  ; 
secondly.  He  good-naturedly  feared  that  Miss 
Christina  might  have  thought  herself  neglected 
during  the  day  ;  and,  thirdly.  He  flattered  him- 
self that  the  present  situation  of  his  family  would, 
of  necessity,  furnish  a  theme  that  must,  for  once, 
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relieve  him  from  the  science,  of  which,  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Christina,  he  lived  in  such 
perpetual  dread. 

On  this  last  point,  however,  he  was  completely 
mistaken  ;  for  just  as  he  had  turned  his  benig- 
nant face  towards  the  lady,  and  pronounced  the 
pleasant  words,  —  "  Well,  sister  !  .  .  . .  what  do 
you  say  to  our  goings  on  ?  "  she  uttered,  so  eagerly 
as  to  prevent  her  hearing  what  he  said,  "  Well, 
brother  !  . .  .  .  this  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
me  to  explain  to  you  a  little  the  contents  of  my 
last  chapter  ! " 

Mr.  Worthington  felt  himself  overcome,  mas- 
tered"/ and  held  captive  ;  and  with  resignation 
which  arose  partly  from  despair,  and  partly  from 
sweet  temper,  he  prepared  himself  to  endure, 
without  wincing,  all  that  her  genius  and  learning 
could  inflict. 

"  It  is  some  time,  Miss  Christina,"  said  he, 
"  since  we  have  conversed  on  the  subject  of  your 
literary  labours. .  . .  Have  you  written  much  this 
summer  "^  " 

"It  is  very  difficidt,  brother  Worthington," 
she  replied,  "  to  find  a  time  when  you  are  suf- 
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ficiently  at  leisure  to  make  it  worth  while  for  me 
to  open  on  the  subject.  Your  sermons,  my 
good  sir,  appear  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
your  time,  and  nobody  can  deny,  certainly,  that 
another  considerable  portion  of  it  is  very  meritori- 
ously employed  in  attending  to  the  temporal,  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  condition  of  your  parishion- 
ers ;  ... .  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  sometimes 
that  your  labours  would  be  greatly  lightened,  and 
the  benefits  you  seek  to  confer  more  effectually 
obtained,  were  you  to  pay  a  little  practical  at- 
tention to  the  system  I  have  so  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  develope  to  you." 

"  What,  about  ladies  becoming  members  of 
parliament.  Miss  Christina  ?....!  don't  see  ex- 
actly what  the  poor  of  my  parish  would  gain 
were  I  to  devote  myself  ever  so  heartily  to  the 
study  of  your  favourite  theory." 

"It  is  the  principle,  the  broad  general  prin- 
ciple of  which  I  speak,  Mr.  Worthington.  You 
are  not,  I  am  afraid,  of  sufficient  influence  in  the 
country  to  do  much  towards  reforming  the  fla- 
grant injustice  of  suffering  millions  of  highly 
enlightened  beings  to  live  and  die  as  much  de- 
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void  of  all  political  riglits  as  the  beasts  whicli 
perish. ...  It  is  not  of  this  first  and  highest  part 
of  the  subject  that  I  now  speak;  I  was  merely 
alluding,  while  referring  to  your  own  too  engross- 
ing labours,  to  the  obvious  absurdity  of  suiFering 
all  the  females  of  your  parish,  ....  probably  the 
most  intelligent  portion  of  your  population,  .... 
to  remain  unemployed  in  any  parochial  duty. 
....  Were  some  of  them  to  be  appointed  over- 
seers and  churchwardens,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  you  would  find  yourself  relieved  from  an  im- 
mense load  of  unnecessary  trouble.  And  would 
you,  my  dear  sir,  take  courage,  and  set  the  great 
example  of  appointing  a  female  curate  (the  most 
desirable  and  important  article  of  reform  that  the 
country  can  call  for),  I  will  venture  to  say  you 
would  soon  find  very  little  left  for  you  to  do." 

"  That  I  think  is  very  likely,"  replied  the 
rector  smiling ;  "  though  perhaps,  Miss  Chris- 
tina, I  might  now  and  then  find  something  to 
undo.  But  do  you  know  that  I  think  there  is 
a  text  which  makes  rather  strongly  against  your 
scheme   for   female    curates.  . .  .  Does   not   Saint 
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Paul  say,  '  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches  ? ' " 

"  Saint  Paul  !  .  .  . .  How  is  it  possible,  Mr. 
Worthington,  that  a  man  of  your  capacity  can 
quote  Saint  Paul  upon  a  political  regulation  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  . . . .  How  on  earth  should 
poor  dear  Saint  Paul  know  what  it  would  be 
right  and  proper  to  do  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  he  was  dead  and  buried  ?  .  .  . .  Such  notions 
are  really  contemptible.  I  am  an  excellent  Chris- 
tian, all  the  world  knows  that,  for  I  take  ex- 
tremely good  care  that  nobody  shall  ever  hear 
me  say  a  word  that  might  be  turned  or  twisted 
into  the  contrary. .  .  .  But  as  to  referring  to  Saint 
Paul  upon  parish  business,  you  really  must  ex- 
cuse me." 

Mr.  Worthington  knew  the  nature  of  Miss 
Christina's  superior  intellect  much  too  well  to 
reason  with  her,  so  he  only  replied  with  a  smile 
of  more  pity  than  scorn,  "  You  are  not  very 
old  yet,  Miss  Christina ;  .  .  .  .  perhaps  one  of 
these  days  you  may  think  differently  ;  . . .  .  but 
even  now  considering  you  are  such  a  good  Chris- 
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tian,  I  may  hint  a  doubt  whether  you  do  not 
rather  degrade  our  dignity,  as  clergymen,  I  mean, 
by  calling  our  appointment  parish  business." 

"  Oh  !  I  only  spoke  of  the  curates,''  replied 
the  lady  ;  "  I  have  not  studied  political  economy 
for  a  dozen  years  without  knowing  that  whatever 
class  can  contrive  to  get  possession  of  freehold 
property  must,  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to 
hold  it,  have  a  real  and  positive  influence  in 
the  country.  But  curates,  you  know,  that  is, 
the  gentry  so  called  at  the  present  day,  can 
certainly  have  no  importance  of  this  kind  at- 
tached to  them  ;  . . .  .  and  if  they  are  not  actually 
appointed  by  the  parish  authorities,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  they  will  be  soon.  ...  I  mark 
the  signs  of  the  times,  Mr.  Worthington ;  and 
were  there  as  much  sagacity  among  men  as  among 
sparrows,  society  would  not  long  remain  ignorant 
of  a  truth  equally  notorious  and  important ;  .  . . . 
namely,  that  to  single  women,  those  who  hold 
themselves  apart  from  the  meaner  offices  of  their 
sex,  to  such  it  especially  belongs  to  keep  a  look 
out  upon  what  the  world  is  doing.  There  is 
a  stirring  spirit  within  us  that  leads  us,  as  by 
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inspiration,  to  the  task,  and  were  we  listened 
to  as  we  ought  to  be,  many  of  the  worst  political 
blunders  that  still  continue  to  exist,  would  be 
speedily  removed." 

"  And  what,"*' ....  said  Mr.  Worthington  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  a  yawn,  '*  what  have  you 
said  in  your  last  chapter  ?  " 

"  That  chapter  is  dedicated  wholly  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  elective  franchise,''  replied  Miss 
Clark ;  "  the  elective  franchise,  I  mean,  as  it 
regards  women.  I  therein  give  a  sketch,  in  what 
I  think  you  will  allow  is  my  best  manner,  of 
the  deplorable  degradation  of  females  under  the 
present  tyrannical  system,  and  show  with  much 
clearness  that  were  they  restored  to  their  natural 
rights  in  society,  all  those  terrible  scenes  of  vice, 
which  even  the  purest  among  us  but  too  well 
know  exist,  would  disappear.  Even  this  con- 
sideration alone,  though  by  no  means  the  most 
important,  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  give 
women  the  right  of  election,  and  which  is  infinite- 
ly more  essential  still,  that  of  being  elected  also." 

"  And  is  all  that  proved  in  your  last  chapter. 
Miss  Christina?" 
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"  No  ! That  is,   as   I  think  I  told  you, 

wholly  dedicated  to  the  elective  franchise,  as  it 
relates  to  women.    The  next  step,  by  far  the  most 
important  left  for  England  to  take  in  her  great 
onward  course  of  reform  ....  for  the  mere  setting 
aside  a  king,  and  choosing  a  president,  would  be 
nothing  to  it ...  .  the  next  step  in  my  chain  of 
reasoning,  as  well  as  of  action,  is  the  permitting 
females  to  take  their  places  in  the  great  delibera- 
tive assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  this  I  give 
an  entire  section,  not  intending  to  touch  directly 
upon   it,    till    I   have    examined,    step   by  step, 
the  nature  and  physiology  of  women.     My  pur- 
pose is   to  show,  that  neither  by  her  formation, 
nor  her  capacities,  is   she  unequal  to  the  duties 
of  a  member  of  parliament.  ...  I  shall  have  pre- 
viously proved  her  rights  as  a  citizen  ....  and  I 
cannot  but  flatter  myself,  that  the  often  recog- 
nised, and,  indeed,  universally  acknowledged  fact 
of  our- great   superiority  in  facility  of  utterance, 
will  go  far   towards    convincing    the  world  that 
nature    did   not  intend   to   exclude   us   from  an 
assembly  in  which  the  art  of  talking  is  so  de- 
cidedly the  principal  requisite." 
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By  this  time,  Mr.  Worthington,  though  far 
from  being  an  absent  man,  had  got  back  to  think- 
ing so  much  more  of  his  own  Isabella  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  wife  than  of  her 
whole  sex  as  members  of  parliament,  that  he  very 
injudiciously  exclaimed,  .... 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  now.  Miss  Chris- 
tina!" 

The  equivoque  was  unfortunate  ;  for  it  roused 
her  to  the  most  active  display  of  her  own  powers 
in    the    feminine   accomplishment    of  which    she 
was  speaking   and   the   happy  smile  which   had 
accompanied  her  unlucky  brother-in-law's  excla- 
mation being,  very  naturally,  mistaken  for  a  look 
of  triumph,    lent   to   her   manner   a   degree    of 
energy  which   effectually  brought   him   back   to 
the  present  moment,  and  made  him  most  heartily 
wish  that  it  were  over.     And  it  was  over  sooner 
than    he    had   dared   to    hope ;    for    some   point 
having   been    touched   upon   in    the   gossippings 
of  the  happy  trio  near  the  tea-table,  upon  which 
his  opinion  was  required,  his  wife  stepped  across 
the   room    to   ask    it,    and   it    is   hardly   neces- 
sary  to    observe,    that    he  rose    to    meet    her; 
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and,  "with  even  more  than  his  usual  prompti- 
tude, to  welcome  her  approach.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  and  his  beautiful  companion  re-entered 
the  room  soon  after,  when  good  nights  were 
exchanged,  another  visit  from  the  ardent  lover 
arranged,  and  the  party  separated. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

From  this  time  all  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding, whether  legal  or  otherwise,  went  on  with 
uninterrupted  activity.  The  milliner,  par  excel- 
lence^ of  Taunton  forgot  there  was  any  other 
lady  in  the  county,  besides  "  Miss  Isabella 
Worthington,  Mrs.  Wentworth  of  Oak  Park, 
that  was  to  be."  .  .  .  Mr.  Wentworth's  coach- 
maker,  upholsterer,  &c.,  were  made  thoroughly 
well  to  understand,  that,  if  they  were  un- 
punctual  now,  they  would  never  be  unpunctual 
to  him  any  more ;  and  if  ever  a  denizen  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  was  made  to  accelerate  his  paces 
at  the  bidding  of  mortal  man,  it  was  upon  this 
occasion.  Small  doubt  remained  on  the  minds 
of  Isabella's  mother,  sister,  and  aunts,  as  to 
whether  she  would  be  fine  enough ;  for  packet 
after  packet  arrived,  such  as  few  rectory  doors 
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ever  opened  to  receive,  containing  presents  from 
her  adorer  of  the  most  splendid  kind.  It  might 
have  puzzled  many  a  wise  man  to  discover  how 
the  preparing  a  new  wardrobe  for  one  young 
lady  could  possibly  keep  so  many  people,  actively, 
anxiously,  and  incessantly  employed  for  a  whole 
month  together.  But  so  it  was,  and  the  pretty 
bride  herself  was  the  only  idle  person  to  be  seen 
about  the  premises.  But  though  idle,  the  time 
hung  not  heavily  upon  her  hands  ;  for  not  only  did 
Mr.  Wentworth  pass  a  considerable  portion  of 
every  day  at  the  rectory,  but  she  had  many  se- 
rious occupations  to  attend  to,  which  employed 
her  hours  very  agreeably.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Wentworth  wished  that  she  should  learn  to  ride, 
and  no  day  upon  which  the  sun  shone  was  ever 
passed  without  some  hours  being  devoted  to  her 
receiving  both  his  lessons  and  those  of  his  ac- 
complished groom,  on  the  science.  The  loveliest 
horse  that  ever  lady  mounted,  the  loveliest  riding- 
dress  that  ever  lady  wore,  were  ready  for  her 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  after  she  had 
consented  to  commence  these  equestrian  studies. 
Then  Mr.  Wentworth  was  a  conchologist,  and 
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had  a  magnificent  collection  of  shells  at  Oak 
Park,  where  a  room  was  fitted  up  with  cases 
filled  with  the  rarest  specimens,  and  arranged  in 
the  most  scientific  order.  To  this  costly  mu- 
seum Isabella  was  introduced  in  company  with 
her  mother  and  sister,  and  her  pretty  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  beauties  it  contained,  en- 
couraged her  delighted  lover  to  initiate  her  into 
the  mysteries  of  his  favourite  study ;  so  that  the 
tables  at  the  rectory  were  soon  loaded  with  gor- 
geous folios,  and  the  few  hours  not  bestowed  on 
love  and  horsemanship  were  devoted  to  shells. 

In  the  course  of  this  happy  month,  however, 
an  introduction  took  place  most  awful  in  the 
eyes  of  Isabella.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth  arrived  at  Oak  Park,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  acquaintance  with  her  future 
daughter-in-law  ;  and  though  it  had  never  hap- 
pened to  the  females  of  the  Worthington  family 
to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  this  lady  before, 
she  was  sufficiently  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  them  to  be  aware  that  she  was  a  personage  of 
great  importance  in  every  way.  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton, indeed,  had  once  enjoyed   the  privilege   of 
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being  present  at  one  of  the  large  dinners  always 
given  at  Oak  Park  when  she  was  in  the  country ; 
and  many  and  strict  were  the  examinations  he 
underwent  before  the  tremendous  day  arrived 
on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  and  their 
two  daughters  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  same 
distinction. 

"  And  we  are  actually  going  to  dine  at  Oak 
Park  to-morrow  !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  the  even- 
ing before  the  great  event  was  to  take  place  ; 
and  when  only  the  party  who  were  to  share  in 
this  honour  were  present.  "It  is  well  Charles 
is  safe  at  Winchester ;  for  I  think  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  were  he  himself  not  a  party  in  it, 
would  drive  him  mad." 

"  He  would  probably  be  madder  still  if  he 
were  a  party  in  it,"  replied  her  mother.  "  Do 
you  remember  the  state  of  spirits  his  morning 
visit  at  the  Park  threw  him  into  ?  He  must 
be  put  upon  a  lowering  regimen,  I  think,  before 
we  venture  to  let  him  dine  there." 

"O  mamma!"  said  Isabella,  "it  is  not  the 
dining  at  the  Park  that  is  the  awful  business ; 
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it  is  the  introduction  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  !  .  .  .  . 
I  sometimes  think  I  shall  turn  round  and  run 
away  as  soon  as  the  drawing-room  door  is  opened." 

Mrs.  Worthington  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  But  just  think  what  it  is,  mamma  !....! 
am  to  stand  to  be  gazed  at,  commented  upon, 
and  judged  by  a  person  who  I  know  must  hate 
me,  and  whose  judgment  must  be  listened  to 
with  reverence  by  the  only  person  in  the  world 
I  wish  to  please." 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  she  must  hate  you, 
Isabella,"  said  her  father,  pushing  from  him  the 
book  he  had  appeared  to  be  reading!' 

"  Because  I  know  she  cannot  approve  her 
son^s  making  me  his  wife ;  you  know  how  very, 
very  proud  she  is  reckoned,  and  what  great  in- 
fluence she  is  said  to  have  with  him." 

''  But  I  see  not  in  that  any  proof  of  her 
hating  you,  my  child  ....  If  she  did  hate  you, 
she  would  probably  use  the  great  influence  you 
speak  of  to  prevent  the  marriage." 

"  She  may  have  tried  to  do  so,  perhaps,  and 
not  succeeded." 
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"  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  this  ? 
Has  Went  worth  ever  hinted  at  any  such  oppo- 
sition?" 

"  Oh  !  no  ;  ....  he  is  a  great  deal  too  proud 
himself  for  that ;  ....  if  he  has  once  made  up 
his  mind  upon  anything,  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  choose  it  to  be  thought  that  anybody 
could  shake  him.'"" 

''Does  not  that  frighten  you,  Isabella .?"  said 
Margaret. 

"  No  !  ....  at  least,  not  very  much  ....  because 
I  am  sure  he  feels  for  me  differently  from  what 
he  does  for  anybody  else." 

"  Then  you  think  you  could  shake  him,  Isa- 
bella ? "  said  her  father,  with  a  smile  ....  which 
was  not,  however,  a  very  gay  one. 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  papa,""  she  replied,  blushing 
very  beautifully ;...."  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  try ;  and,  therefore,  you  perceive  there  is  no 
danger  of  my  finding  myself  disappointed." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  girl ;  no  woman 
on  the  eve  of  marriage  could  make  a  better  reso- 
lution." 

"  You  have  never  yet  told  us,  papa,"  inter- 
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rupted  Margaret,  "  what  Mrs.  Wentworth  is  like 
in  person ;  old  Mrs.  Wentworth,  the  dowager 
Mrs.  Wentworth  as  we  must  call  her  in  fu- 
ture.""* 

"  The  dowager  Mrs.  Wentworth,  if  you  please, 
Miss  Margaret ;  but  I  strongly  recommend  your 
not  adopting  the  word  old,  when  speaking  of 
Mr.  WentwortVs  mother.  She  is  not  old,  in 
the  first  place  ;  and  would  not,  I  think,  approve 
of  being  so  described  in  the  second." 

"  Does  she  then  aifect  the  dress  and  manners 
of  a  young  beauty  ?  "  inquired  Margaret. 

*'  Not  at  all ;  ... .  you  would  look  very  absurd, 
I  think  ....  at  least  very  unlike  any  young 
lady  that  I  ever  saw  ....  were  you  to  be  dressed 
as  she  is." 

"  Is  she  still  handsome  .?"  inquired  Mrs.  Wor- 
thington. 

"  Decidedly  so,"  replied  her  husband. 

"  I  believe  I  have  asked  the  same  question 
and  got  the  same  answer  before,"  she  rejoined, 
laughing  ;  "  but  I  want  something  more  descrip- 
tive, and  you  always  seem  as  if  you  were  afraid 
to  commit  yourself  by  saying  too  much." 
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"  That,  my  dear,  is  because  I  perceive  that 
the  imaginations  of  my  hearers  are  so  extremely 
upon  the  qui  vive  that  every  word  I  say  will 
be  multiplied  and  magnified  a  hundred  fold." 

"I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  case  with  me, 
papa,"  said  Isabella  earnestly ;  "on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  not  to 
prejudge  Mrs.  Wentworth  upon  the  strength  of 
anything  I  have  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
cerning her.  The  Quins  say  she  is  the  proudest 
person  they  were  ever  in  company  with,  but 
that  does  not  alarm  me  at  all  ;  Marmaduke 
Wentworth  is  called  proud." 

"  And  you  think  unjustly  ?  "  said  her  father. 

"  At  least,  he  has  no  pride  that  is  likely  to 
be  disagreeable  to  me,*"  she  replied, 

"  That  is  easily  understood,  my  dear,'**  said 
Mr.  Worthington,  "  but  I  donH  think  it  follows 
that  the  pride  of  his  mother  should  be  equally 
innoxious  to  you — does  it?" 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  will  take  care  that  it  never 
annoys  me,'*''  said  Isabella,  gravely. 

"  And  of  course  he  will  take  care  to-morrow 
that  it  does  not  annoy  us,'**  said  Mrs.  Worthing- 
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ton ;    ''  You  do  not   imagine,   I  suppose,   that 
she  will  be  rude  to  us,  Henry  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  rector,  .  .  . . "  but 
I  really  advise  you  to  ask  no  more  about  her; 
for  with  all  the  wish  in  the  world  to  be  accurate 
in  my  answers,  I  feel  that  every  other  word  I 
say  leads  you  wrong.  Remember  I  never  saw 
her  but  once,  and  that  was  in  a  large  party. 
You  will,  I  dare  say,  have  a  much  better  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  her  real  character  and  man- 
ners to-morrow;" — and  drawing  his  book  again 
towards  him,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  so 
much  apparent  earnestness  that  the  party  sepa- 
rated for  the  night  without  his  being  again  in- 
terrupted. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Notwithstanding  all  Isabella's  confidence 
in  her  Marmaduke,  tlie  day  that  was  first  to 
introduce  her  to  the  meanwhile  mistress  of  Oak 
Park,  was  a  very  nervous  one  for  her ;  nor  did 
it  indeed  appear  altogether  devoid  of  anxiety 
for  him.  More  than  once  he  had  dwelt  on  his 
wislT  that  she  should  be  carefully,  and  elegantly 
dressed,  that  her  beautiful  hair  should  be  arranged 
in  the  manner  he  most  approved,  and  that  she 
should  by  no  means  wear  a  certain  ring,  given 
her  by  her  uncle  David,  and  containing  a  morsel 
of  his  snow-white  hair,  which,  though  her  taper 
third  finger  was  rarely  without  it,  was  certainly 
not  of  the  lightest  or  most  graceful  fabric.  All 
this  she  promised  faithfully,  nor  did  her  sweet 
spirit  see  ought  to  cavil  at  in  the  careful  ob- 
servance which  dictated  his  instructions ;  on  the 
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contrary,  she  read  therein  nothing  but  love,  that 
sought  to  obtain  for  its  object  the  admiration 
and  approval  of  every,  even  the  most  captious  eye. 

Most  carefully,  therefore,  though  without  com- 
municating his  instructions  to  any  one,  did  she 
observe  them  ;  and  so  well  did  they  succeed,  that 
when  Hannah,  the  long-privileged  attendant  who 
had  been  nurse  and  lady's-maid  to  herself  and 
sister  from  the  hour  they  were  born,  handed 
her  the  gloves  which  were  to  complete  her  toilet, 
she  gave  a  lingering  gaze  of  love  and  admiration 
while  the  words,  "  IsuH  she  an  angel,  ma''am  ?" 
seemed  to  burst  irresistibly  from  her  lips,  .... 
for  Hannah  was  in  general  no  great  talker. 

Mrs.  Worthington,  to  whom  this  effusion  was 
addressed,  was  standing  by,  a  smiling  witness  of 
Isabella''s  newly  born  fastidiousness  in  the  mi- 
nutiae of  ringlets  and  ribbons,  and  replying  to  it 
only  by  a  nod,  ventured  to  hint  that  the  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  them  had  been  for  some 
minutes  waiting  at  the  door. 

Blushing  for  her  conscious  lingering  before  that 
ill-to-please  counsellor,  her  glass,  Isabella  gave 
one  but  half-contented  glance  more,  and  silently 
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took  her  mother'^s  arm  as  a  signal  that  she  was 
ready. 

Not  all  her  haste  nor  all  her  agitation,  however, 
sufficed  to  raake  her  forget  the  usual  parting  kiss 
to  uncle  David,  who,  having  long  ago  given  up 
visiting,  made  it  a  condition  to  his  remaining  in 
his  happy  home  that  no  one  should  ever  refuse 
an  invitation  on  his  account.  He  had  already 
dined,  and  was  sitting  iSfiugly  enough  before 
his  favourite  window,  a  volume  of  Walter  Scott 
on  his  little  reading-desk,  and  fruit  and  wine  at 
his  elbow. 

Had  he  not  anticipated  this  farewell  visit  from 
the  party,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  been 
found  in  an  attitude  less  indicative  of  comfort, 
and  more  of  meditation  ;  for  it  is  certain  that, 
on  hearing  the  carriage  roll  away,  his  spectacles 
were  consigned  to  their  case,  the  little  table  and 
all  its  appetissantes  consolations  pushed  from 
him,  his  eyes  closed,  but  not  in  sleep,  while  a 
look  of  thoughtfulness  settled  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, which  in  him  denoted  the  activity  of 
the  spirit  within,  though  the  outward  frame  was 
in  a  position  of  perfect  rest. 
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The  short  distance  to  Oak  Park  was  soon 
passed,  and  passed  almost  entirely  in  silence  ; 
for  even  the  manly  heart  of  the  rector  felt  that 
the  business  they  were  upon  was  somewhat  awful. 
One,  two,  three,  four  servants  in  gorgeous  live- 
ries, with  a  full-dressed  head  and  chief  in  black 
awaited  their  arrival  in  the  spacious  hall ;  one 
among  them  threw  wide  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  another  announc^  their  names.  The  knees 
of  Isabella  saluted  each  other  once  and  again, 
while  her  father  on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  felt 
her  tremble  so  violently  as  almost  to  frighten 
him.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Worthington  and  her 
eldest  daughter  advanced  before  them  ;  and  being 
met  in  the  middle  of  the  magnificent  saloon 
by  Mr.  Wentworth,  were  led  by  him  to  the  sofa 
at  the  upper  end  of  it  on  which  his  mother  sat. 

Margaret  Worthington  was  a  very  pretty  crea- 
ture, and  Mrs.  Wentworth  doubted  not  as  she 
was  led  forward  towards  her,  that  she  saw  the 
future  mistress  of  Oak  Park.  This  mistake  was 
exceedingly  favourable  to  Isabella;  for  as  Mr. 
Wentworth,  after  rapidly  uttering  the  words, 
"  Mrs.  Worthington, ....  my  mother,"  stepped 
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back  and  took  the  hand  of  his  affianced  bride 
to  present  her,  the  critical  eye  of  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  was  caught  by  surprise,  and  made  captive 
by  her  incomparably  superior  beauty.  Margaret 
was  fair,  blonde,  and  mignonne ;  ....  a  style 
of  beauty  particularly  uncongenial  to  the  taste 
of  the  lady  who  sat  in  judgment  on  her ;  whereas 
Isabella  was  tall,  graceful,  and  dark-eyed,  with 
an  air  of  elegance  which  even  her  present  agita- 
tion could  not  overcome,  and  which  elicited  a 
mental  acknowledgment  that  in  the  matter  of 
beauty,  at  least,  the  young  man  had  proved  him- 
self worthy  to  be  her  son. 

In  defiance  of  the  etiquette  which  assigned 
the  place  beside  her  on  the  sofa  to  Mrs  Wor- 
thington,  the  imperial-looking  dowager  placed  Isa- 
bella there  ;  and  after  a  very  slight  bow  in  return 
to  the  salutations  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  she 
addressed  herself  exclusively  to  her,  endeavour- 
ing, with  more  courtesy  than  mercy,  to  lead 
her  at  once  into  conversation. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  notwithstanding 
this  flattering  attention,  before  Isabella  suffi- 
ciently recovered  her  composure   to  be  able,  in 
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any  degree,  to  return  the  personal  examination 
with  which  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  con- 
tinued to  honour  her.  When  she  did,  she  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  of  all  her  father  had  said  ; 
but  greatly  wondered  he  had  said  no  more. 
In  fact  she  soon  gazed  on  her  future  mother- 
in-law  with  very  nearly  as  much  admiration  as 
she  herself  inspired.  Mrs. Wentworth  was  tall, 
and  very  finely  formed  ;  an  advantage  fully  as 
conspicuous  now,  as  when,  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  had  given  herself 
and  her  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  a  man  as  hand- 
some and  much  richer  than  herself.  Her  fea- 
tures were  large,  noble,  and  perfectly  regular, 
their  only  defect  being  the  facility  with  which 
they  gave  expression  to  every  feeling  of  pride 
or  displeasure  that  arose  within  her.  Her  voice 
was  peculiar ;  and,  had  she  been  an  actress,  would 
have  been  invaluable,  being  singularly  deep  and 
clear ;  while,  instead  of  raising  it  when  moved 
by  strong  emotion,  she  suffered  it  to  fall  almost 
to  a  whisper,  but  such  a  whisper  as  might  have 
found  its  way  to  the  ears  of  the  gods  had  she 
addressed   them  from  the  farthest  depth  of  the 
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opera-stage.  Her  dress  was  admirably  suited  to 
her  appearance,  displaying  that  species  of  taste 
which  is  founded  on  good  sense.  Rich,  elegant, 
plain,  and  exquisitely  fitted  to  her  person,  her 
robe  and  its  appurtenances  were  such  as  might 
have  been  worn  with  propriety  by  a  woman  of  twice 
her  age,  and  twice  her  size  ;  the  head-dress  alone 
was  a  pretention,  being  a  light  hat  of  white  crape, 
ornamented  with  a  plume  of  feathers ;  which, 
being  placed  at  the  back  of  a  finely-formed 
head  whose  raven  tresses,  arranged  in  rich  bands, 
were  bound  with  magnificent  pearls,  certainly 
suggested  no  idea  of  age  ;  but  was  equally  far 
from  being  in  any  degree  too  juvenile  in  style 
for  its  graceful  wearer. 

A  very  young  eye  is  easily  caught,  and  a  very 
young  heart  is  apt  to  follow  it ;  so  that,  partly 
from  the  effect  of  admiration,  and  partly  from 
gratitude  for  the  unexpected  graciousness  of  the 
lady's  demeanour  to  herself,  Isabella  was  ready, 
before  the  visit  ended,  to  declare  that  Mrs. 
Wentworth  was  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
elegant,  and  the  most  amiable  person  in  the 
world. 
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It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  an  hour 
of  such  deep  personal  emotion,  Isabella  neither 
reasoned  upon,  nor,  in  truth,  perceived  the  want 
of  courtesy  displayed  towards  her  family  by  the 
marked  manner  in  which  all  Mrs.  Went  worth's 
attention  was  exclusively  fixed  upon  herself; 
but  an  observant  looker-on  could  hardly  have 
failed  of  reading  aright  the  feelings  and  the 
purpose  of  this  haughty  dame. 

When  first  made  acquainted  with  her  only 
child's  intended  marriage  with  a  girl  who  had 
neither  birth  nor  fortune  to  recommend  her,  the 
agony  of  indignation  into  which  she  fell  would 
have  been  terrible  to  behold ;  but  no  one  did 
behold  it.  She  sat  alone,  with  her  son's  letter 
crushed  in  her  hand,  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her 
temples  throbbing,  till  the  conscious  violence 
of  her  passion  terrified  herself;  and  then,  by 
an  effort,  of  which,  perhaps,  one  person  in  five 
thousand  may  be  capable,  she  calmed  the  storm 
that  raged  within  her,  and  steadfastly  and  quiet- 
ly settled  all  the  powers  of  her  mind  upon  the 
examination  of  the  possibilities  still  existing  that 
this  hateful  marriage  might  be  prevented. 
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She  knew  her  son  well,  and  was  quite  aware 
that  her  power  over  him,  great  to  a  certain 
point,  ended  there,  and  would  be  vainly  stretched 
did  she  make  any  attempt  to  pass  it.  He  held 
her  sovereign  in  knowledge,  taste,  and  judg- 
ment on  nearly  every  subject  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  title  of  human  affairs  ;  and 
so  highly  did  he  appreciate  and  reverence  her 
wisdom  and  tact  in  such  matters,  that  jhe^ ' 
knowing  her  to  be  totally  without  any  lite- 
rary taste  or  attainment  whatever,  though  this 
was  far  from  being  his  own  case,  was  never  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  defect,  but  merely  as  a  pe- 
culiarity in  her. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  well  knew  in  what  reverence 
her  judgment  upon  all  the  realities  of  life  was 
held  by  her  son ;  but  she  equally  well  knew 
that  his  own  will,  when  once  fixed,  was  held 
by  him  in  greater  reverence  still.  Her  only 
hope,  therefore,  rested  on  the  possibility  that 
this  immovable  will  was  not  yet  fixed  ;  and 
that  the  feeling  which  he  spoke  of  in  his  letter 
as  "  the  strong  attachment  he  had  formed,''  might, 
in   truth,  be  only  such  a  glow  of  admiration  for 
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the  pretty  bloom  of  some  rural  beauty  as  might 
be  made  to   fade  and   pass  away  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  such    satire   and   such   arguments   as- 
she  well  knew  how  to  use. 

The  experiment  was  tried,  and  very  skilfully ; 
but  its  result  changed  the  tactics  of  the  able 
mother  from  opposition  to  affectionate  acquies- 
cence, and  an  offer,  immediately  accepted,  of 
coming  to  Oak  Park  for  the  purpose  of  being 
introduced  to  the  young  beauty  who  had  been 
happy  enough  so  effectually  to  engage  his  af- 
fections. 

A  very  interesting  game  still  remained  on  the 
cards  for  her.  Marmaduke  would  marry  the 
country  parson"'s  daughter.  ...  Of  that  she  had 
no  longer  any  doubt ;  but  the  country  parson's 
daughter  might  live  the  slave  of  her  will,  and 
might  become  an  agent,  rather  than  a  hinder- 
ance,  in  continuing  the  subjection  of  her  son 
to  her  judgment  and  her  management  on  all 
those  points  which  her  education  and  her  nature 
taught  her  to  consider  as  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  life. 

A  mere  spectator  might  not  indeed  have  been 

o  5 
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able  to  read  all  the  depth  of  purpose  which  gave 
birth  to  the  endearing  graciousness  of  Mrs.  Went- 
worth\s  manner  ;  but  he  might  have  seen,  had  he 
looked  shrewdly,  that  she  was  fixedly  bent  upon 
enchanting  and  winning  the  young  girFs  love, 
and  he  might  have  seen  also  that  her  efforts 
were  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

The  other  members  of  the  company  might 
perhaps  have  found  their  share  in  the  honours 
of  the  day  but  meagre,  had  not  Mr.  Went- 
worth  himself  been  so  greatly  delighted  by  the 
effect  his  beloved  appeared  to  have  produced  on 
his  mother,  as  to  make  him  much  more  con- 
versable and  generally  agreeable  than  they  had 
ever  seen  him  before.  The  only  persons  in- 
vited to  meet  the  Worthington  family  were  Mr. 
Roberts  and  his  son  ;  the  father  being  the  vicar 
of  the  parish,  and  the  son  a  gentleman-like  under- 
graduate of  Oxford.  So,  by  the  help  of  engrav- 
ings, and  the  high  spirits  of  their  host,  the  even- 
ing wore  away  tolerably  well,  and  the  carriage 
was  announced  before  Mrs.  Worthington  and 
Margaret  had  been  longing  for  and  expecting 
it  above  half  an  hour. 
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When  the  moment  of  departure  arrived,  Mrs. 
Worthington,  whose  manners  were  very  quiet  and 
lady-like,  ventured  to  act  upon  the  resolution 
taken  and  decided  upon  between  herself  and 
her  husband  before  they  left  home, — that  is  to 
say,  she  expressed  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  their 
hope  that  she  would  do  them  the  honour  of 
dining  at  Abbot's  Preston  on  the  following 
Tuesday.  It  was  then  that  even  the  captivated 
Isabella  felt  there  was  pride  as  well  as  grace 
in  the  deportment  of  her  splendid  mother-in- 
law;  for  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
haughty  feeling  which  seemed  to  heighten  her 
colour  and  her  stature  too,  as  she  replied  that 
she  regretted  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  accept 
the  invitation. 

She  soon,  however,  appeared  to  have  overcome 
the  movement  of  surprise  which  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton's  audacity  had  produced ;  for  turning  again 
to  Isabella,  to  whom  she  was  speaking  when 
thus  disagreeably  interrupted,  she  said,  "  Let 
me  see  you  repeatedly,  my  dear,  while  I  am 
here.  I  shall  remain  for  one  week  longer.  Your 
mother  can  bring  you  to  me.     Good  night."     A 
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bow  sufficed  for  her  farewell  greeting  to  the  rest, 
and  so  they  parted. 

The  first  voice  that  made  itself  heard  after 
the  carriage  drove  off,  was  that  of  Margaret. 

'^  God  grant  my  dearest,  dearest  Isabella  ! " 
she  exclaimed,  "  that  you  may  not  often  have 
to  endure  the  presence  of  that  most  odious 
woman  !  . .  .  .  Never  did  I  see  till  this  day  any- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  insolence. ...  I  do 
not  believe  she  exchanged  a  single  word  either 
with  my  mother  or  my  father  !" 

"  We  must  forgive  her,  Margaret,"  ....  said 
Mr.  Worthington,  "  for  having  neither  eyes  nor 
ears  for  any  one  but  her  future  daughter,  .... 
and  I  for  one,  feel  well  inclined  to  be  indulgent 
on  this  score ;  because  it  was  evident  that  the 
examination  of  Isabella,  which  prevented  her 
taking  notice  of  any  one  else,  was  productive 
of  every  feeling  towards  her  which  we  could 
desire." 

"  That  is  quite  true,""  said  Mrs.  Worthington  ; 
"  and  her  want  of  common  civility  to  me  must 
be  of  very  little  importance  compared  to  her 
manner  of  treating  Isabella,  ....  which  was  cer- 
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tainly  very  flattering.  Nevertheless,  I  am  in- 
clined to  say  amen  to  Margaret's  prayer  that 
she  may  not  be  much  at  Oak  Park." 

"  And  what  does  Isabella  herself  say  to  that 
prayer  ?  "  said  her  father. 

There  was  perfect  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two  after  this  question,  for  they  were  all  anxious 
for  the  answer,  ....  but  it  came  not. 

"  Why  do  you  not  answer  me,  my  love  ? " 
said  Mr.  Worthington. 

"  O  papa  !"....  murmured  poor  Isabella  in 
a  voice  that  showed  she  was  weeping,  "  what 
can  I  say  ?  ....  I  am  very,  very  unhappy  !  . .  ,  . 
What  is  Mrs.  Wentworth  to  me  compared  to 
my  own  dear  mother  ?  . . .  .  And  if  she  has  been 
rude  to  mamma,  how  can  I  value  her  kindness 
tome.?" 

'*  We  will  not  call  it  rudeness,  my  dear  child ; 
we  will  not  even  think  it  so,  my  Isabella,"  re- 
plied her  mother  gaily ;  "  and  Margaret  shall 
do  penance  for  her  uncharitable  interpretation, 
by  hearing  me  declare  that  I  think  the  object 
of  her  tirade  one  of  the  most  beautiful  persons 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  .  .  .  .  and  really  and  truly 
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I  think  we  are  vastly  wrong  to  quarrel  with  her 
for  making  all  the  use  she  could  of  this  visit, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  sort  of  a 
daughter  her  only  son  was  about  to  give  her. 
The  interview  was  an  important  one  to  her,  as 
well  as  to  you,  Isabella." 

*'  Thank  you  ! Bless  you  !  ....  my  dear, 

dear  mother  ! "  cried  Isabella,  eagerly  ....  It 
must  have  been  that ....  I  know  she  did  not 
behave  as  she  would  have  done  under  any  other 
circumstances ;  .  .  .  .  she  was  only  thinking  of 
Marmaduke ;  and  considering  that  he  is  her  only 
child,  can  we  wonder  at  her  anxiety  ?  Don't 
you  feel  this,  dear  Margaret ;  Cannot  you  for- 
give her  on  this  account,  as  papa  and  mamma 
so  kindly  do  ?  " 

''  Can  you  forgive  me,  Isabella,  for  my  pet- 
tishness  ? "  replied  her  sister  ;  "I  forgot  the 
pain  I  might  be  giving  you  by  such  an  out- 
breaking of  ill-humour ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am 
tired,  sleepy,  and  cross.  I  hate  a  formal  dinner- 
party ;  . .  .  .  and  the  only  agreeable  moments  I 
enjoyed  during  the  whole  day,  were  while  the 
solemn-looking  servants  were  carrying  round  the 
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tea,  from  fancying  what  a  very  different  circle 
it  would  be  whea  you  were  mistress  there." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that,  too,  Margaret,''' 
said  Mrs.  Worthington,  laughing,  "  and  to  be 
sure  anything  less  alike  than  our  light-hearted 
gleesome  Isabella,  and  the  magnificent  mamma 
of  her  futur  can  hardly  be  imagined.  But  as 
his  having  so  stiff  and  stately  a  mother  was  not 
a  matter  of  choice,  and  as  the  taking  so  gay  a 
little  wife  certainly  is,  I  think  there  is  room  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Wentworth  prefers  the  agree- 
able to  the  sublime  in  his  companions  when  the 
power  of  selection  is  left  him." 

"  And  in  that  case,  who  is  there,"  replied  Isa- 
bella, "  whom  he  will  so  dearly  love  to  welcome 
as  all  of  you  ?  .  .  .  .  Don't  be  affronted,  papa, 
that  I  will  not  allow  you  to  be  sublime  ;  .  . . .  but 
neither  you  nor  mamma  have  ever  let  us  see  you 
under  any  aspect  that  forbade  us  to  love  you 
beyond  all  other  things  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  then,  for  the  sake  of  your  love  I 
will  wave  my  claim  to  sublimity.  . .  .  But  I  must 
remark  upon  one  trait  in  Wentworth  that  pleased 
me  greatly ;  ....  it  showed  his  heart  to  be  in  the 
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right  place,  I  think ;  I  mean  his  obvious  delight 
at  perceiving  how  greatly  his  mother  seemed 
pleased  with  Isabella.  The  invitation  to  meet 
her,  shows  that  all  opposition  on  her  part,  if  there 
ever  were  any,  is  withdrawn;  and  therefore  his 
evident  pleasure  arose  not  from  a  mere  feeling 
of  satisfaction  at  settling  the  matter  easily,  but 
from  one  that  does  him  much  more  honour ; 
namely,  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  wish  that  the 
two  beings  he  best  loves  should  become  natu- 
rally dear  to  each  other." 

"  Yes  ....  I  saw  that,""  said  the  happy  Isa- 
bella, "  I  saw  all  the  time  that  his  eye  was 
upon  us,  and  that  he  was  greatly  pleased." 

"  And  what  did  you  contrive  to  say  to  the 
lady,  Isabella,  so  quickly,  and  so  decidedly  to 
win  her  approval  .'^"  said  Mr.  Worthington.  .  .  . 
"  Did  she  talk  to  you  of  books,  and  elicit  your 
feelings  and  opinions  upon  any  particular  style 
of  literature  ?  " 

Isabella  blushed  a  little,  though  seen  by  none, 
as  she  recollected  how  little  she  had  uttered  in 
reply  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's  categories,  deserving    , 
the  approval  of  which  her  father  spoke.  .  .  .  Yet 
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she  felt  a  little  modest  confidence,  too,  in  the 
possibility  of  her  doing  better,  had  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  questions  chanced  to  have  turned  on  such 
subjects  as  her  father  named  ;  instead  of  being, 
as  in  truth  they  were,  though  Isabella  guessed  it 
not,  a  series  of  experiments  upon  her  phrases 
and  accents,  the  elegant  Mrs.  Wentworth  being 
as  nice  in  such  matters,  as  in  the  texture  of  her 
laces  and  lawns. 

After  the  interval  of  a  moment,  Isabella  an- 
swered very  frankly, — 

"  Oh  !  no,  papa ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  . . .  Per- 
haps such  things  may  grow  between  us  if  I  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  favour.  .  .  .  But  to-day  I  be- 
lieve my  part  of  the  conversation  consisted  chiefly 
in  no  and  yes ;  .  . .  .  and  if  she  was  pleased  with 
me,  I  think  it  could  only  have  been  because  she 
found  out  that  I  was  so  greatly  delighted  with 
her." 

"  And  you  were  delighted  with  her,  Isabella, 
were  you  not  ? ".  .  .  .  said  her  father. 
^    "  How  could  I  be  otherwise,  papa.^^"  she  re- 
plied,   "  You  know  how  greatly  I  dreaded  the 
introduction,   and  to  find  all   the  frowns  I  anti- 
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cipated  turned  into  smiles  could  not  fail  to  glad- 
den my  heart,  ....  could  it  ?'''* 

"  No,  certainly,  my  dear  child.  .  .  .  And  here 
we  are  at  home,  none  of  us  sorry,  I  dare  say, 
that  the  day  is  over." 

To  this  there  was  no  dissentient  voice  ;  ...  an 
affectionate  good  night  followed,  and  the  parties 


Margaret  and  Isabella  shared  one  room ;  and 
of  course  they  chatted  together  as  they  laid  their 
dresses  aside  ;  but  though  the  conversation  was 
cheerful  on  both  sides,  and  mingled  with  caresses 
on  the  part  of  the  still  repentant  Margaret,  it 
was  not  as  confidential  and  unrestrained  as  usual. 
^)espite  her  sorrow  for  having  so  freely  express- 
ed her  judgment,  she  could  not  change  it ;  the 
image  of  her  mother  seated  in  a  distant  chair, 
turning  over  endless  volumes  of  engravings,  while 
Isabella  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  sat  enthroned,  as 
her  anger  called  it,  on  the  sofa,  still  rested  on 
her  fancy  ;  and  the  best  she  could  do  towards 
atoning  for  the  frankness  which  had  drawn  her 
sister's  tears,  was  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject, and   speak  of  nothing   but   the   splendour 
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which  had  surrounded  them  ;  a  theme  which  per- 
haps had  in  it  as  much  of  consolation  to  the 
really  wounded  feelings  of  both  as  any  other  that 
she  could  have  fixed  upon.  But  though  there 
was  enough  of  this  to  furnish  material  for  many 
an  eloquent  discussion,  they  did  not  talk  long. 
Perhaps  they  had  both  of  them  too  much  to  think 
of,  on  subjects  more  interesting  still,  and  that 
could  not  conveniently  be  made  common  stock ; 
so,  whether  the  fair  creatures  slept  or  waked, 
the  chamber  was  very  soon  hushed  in  perfect 
silence. 

Meanwhile,  the  curtain  colloquy  between  the 
father  and  mother,  went  on  with  much  less  re- 
serve, for  when  tete-a-tete^  neither  of  them 
scrupled  to  confess  to  the  other  the  great  dislike 
with  which  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  inspired  them. 
Both  agreed  in  thinking  her  haughty,  imperious, 
and  self-willed ;  but  happily  both  agreed  also  in 
thinking  that  it  signified  very  little.  She  had 
never  been  much  at  the  house  of  her  son  since 
the  young  man  came  of  age,  though  whenever 
she  had  appeared  there,  it  was  as  its  mistress ; 
and  it  certainly  did   not   seem  very  likely  that 
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a  lady  of  the  character  they  gave  her  credit 
for,  should  find  any  additional  attraction  at  Oak 
Park,  when  she  should  be  mistress  there  no 
longer.  This  logic  was  so  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  them  both,  that  they  soon  quitted  the  subject ; 
and  like  their  fair  daughters,  amused  themselves 
by  recalling  the  splendour  of  all  they  had  seen. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Nothing  whatever  occurred  in  consequence 
of  Mrs.  Wentworth's  arrival  at  Oak  Park,  either 
to  change  or  impede  the  course  of  events  that 
were  rapidly  bringing  on  its  master's  wedding-day- 
The  fitting  up  and  furnishing  Isabella's  exquisite 
boudoir  was  completed  ;  her  love  of  music  being 
proudly  cherished  by  her  observant  lover  (who 
knew,  however,  no  more  of  the  science  than 
his  hunters),  the  second  drawing-room  was  fitted 
up  with  grand  piano,  harp,  and  music  desks,  as  if 
the  young  bride's  almost  untutored  ballad-sing- 
ing could  be  converted  thereby  into  the  perform- 
ance of  a  Grisi.  Her  own  horse,  and  her  own 
groom's  own  horse,  and  her  own  chariot,  and  her 
own  phaeton,  and  her  own  footman,  and  her 
own  flower-garden,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
her  own  settlement,  were  at  length  all  complete, 
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and  the  wedding-day  arrived,  gay  in  sunshine, 
flowers,  and  bell-ringing.  Mrs.  Wentworth  left 
the  country  about  a  week  before  the  ceremony ; 
being,  as  she  said,  quite  unable  to  be  absent 
longer  from  business  which  demanded  her  per- 
sonal attention  at  her  Richmond  villa ;  but  she 
embraced  her  future  daughter-in-law,  and,  more- 
over, left  in  her  hands  as  she  bade  her  adieu,  a 
casket,  containing  a  very  handsome  set  of  emerald 
ornaments.  It  would  have  been  captious,  after 
this,  perhaps,  to  remember  that  she  had  never 
once,  during  her  fortnight's  visit  at  Oak  Park, 
honoured  the  rectory  of  Abbot's  Preston  by  per- 
mitting her  equipage  to  stop  at  its  gates,  even 
for  the  ceremony  of  dropping  a  visiting  card  ; 
....  and,  accordingly  the  circumstance  was  hardly 
remembered  by  Isabella,  and  was  commented 
upon  by  no  one.  Nevertheless,  there  were  two, 
at  least,  of  the  family  who  could  not  quite  forget 
it ;  .  .  .  .  these  were  Colonel  Seaton  and  Marga- 
ret ;  but  not  even  to  each  other  was  any  observ- 
ation ever  uttered  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wentworth  particularly  requested  that  the 
wedding  might  be  a  very  private  one,  and  even 
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hinted  that  a  special  licence  in  the  rectory  draw- 
ing-room, would  be  greatly  preferable  to  walking 
across  the  lawn  and  churchyard  to  the  village 
church  ;  but  on  this  point  Mr.  Worthington 
was  firm.  He  would  not  perform  the  ceremony 
himself ;  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Roberts  ;  .  . . . 
but  he  gave  his  lovely  daughter  away.  By  dint 
of  some  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  Isabella  obtained 
leave  for  her  two  aunts  to  be  present,  but  it  was 
upon  condition,  ....  gaily  stated,  however,  .... 
that  she  should  suffer  one,  or  both,  to  perform 
the  service  of  bridemaids ;  in  order,  as  he  said, 
to  avoid  the  disagreement  of  having  his  attention 
called  from  her,  while,  even  for  an  instant,  he 
might  feel  himself  compelled  to  notice  any  young 
ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  whom  she  might 
otherwise  select  for  the  purpose.  To  this  Isa- 
bella laughingly,  but  readily  assented ;  and  her 
well  beloved  aunt  Lucy,  much  to  her  own  sur- 
prise, but  still  more  to  her  satisfaction,  was  in- 
vited to  share  with  Margaret  the  youthful  office. 

Miss  Christina  heard  of  this  appointment  with 
great  approbation.  It  had  ever  been  her  habit  to 
look  upon  her  sister  Lucy  as  a  young  creature  just 
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emerging  from  childhood ;  and  as  she  was  really 
as  fond  of  her  as  she  could  be  of  anything  that 
bore  no  obvious  relation  to  the  great  questions 
of  political  economy,  it  rejoiced  her  to  see  the 
"  dear  girl  ^^  as  she  called  her,  placed  exactly 
on  the  footing  she  ought  to  hold  with  her  young 
nieces. 

On  the  day  before  the  ceremony.  Miss  Christi- 
na, in  a  message  conveyed  by  her  sister  Lucy, 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  present  at  Isabella''s  toilet 
on  the  following  morning,  observing  that  the 
poor  child  had  been  so  incessantly  occupied  by 
Mr.  Wentworth  during  the  short  courtship,  that 
she  had  never  yet  been  able  to  find  any  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  to  her  some  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples upon  the  conduct  of  women  in  the  married 
state,  which  it  was  highly  important  for  her  to 
hear.  There  was,  moreover,  another  subject 
which  Miss  Christina  thought  it  right  to  mention 
before  the  ceremony  took  place,  in  order  that 
her  niece  might  direct  her  earliest  attention 
afterwards  to  its  proper  and  efficient  arrangement. 
This  was  concerning  her  own  future  access  to 
the  fine  library  at  Oak  Park.     It  was  not,  indeed, 
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that  she  took  any  particular  interest  in  such  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  literature  as  was  pro- 
bably to  be  found  there,  but  she  doubted  not 
there  must  be  many  volumes  amongst  its  trea- 
sures to  which  useful  reference  might  be  made ; 
and  moreover,  she  entertained  very  sanguine 
hopes,  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
being  in  parliament,  that  he  might,  if  she  could 
once  interest  him  sufficiently  in  the  business,  be 
the  means  of  bringing  her  plan  of  female  co-oper- 
ation before  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 

Nothing,  she  thought,  could  so  effectually  tend 
to  promote  this  object,  as  the  passing  many  of 
her  studious  hours  with  Mr.  Wentworth  in  his 
library,  and  her  intention  was  to  request  from 
Isabella  a  key  of  any  of  the  cases  that  might 
be  locked,  together  with  a  general  permission, 
made  known  to  every  servant  in  the  establishment, 
for  her  coming  and  going  to  and  from  the  room 
at  all  hours,  unchecked  and  unchallenged  in  any 
way.  A  few  words  to  Isabella  would,  she  felt 
certain,  be  quite  sufficient  to  settle  this  matter 
to  her  satisfaction,  and  it  was  during  the  time 
(unnecessarily  long,  she  doubted  not)  which  would 

VOL.    I.  H 
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be  devoted  to  the  toilet  on  her  wedding-day,  that 
she  determined  to  speak  them. 

Her  request  to  be  present  at  this  preliminary 
and  very  important  part  of  the  day's  ceremonies, 
to  which  neither  Mrs.  Worthington,  Lucy,  Mar- 
garet, nor  even  the  bride  herself  found  courage 
to  object,  was,  however,  positively  and  effectually 
set  aside  by  the  omnipotent  Hannah  who,  the 
moment  she  heard  of  it,  pronounced  her  veto 
without  a  shadow  of  ceremonious  softening. 

"  If  Miss  Christina  is  to  help  at  the  dressing, 
my  dears,  you  must  do  without  me.  She  loves 
laying  down  the  law  overmuch  to  be  bearable 
at  such  a  time.  . . .  Don't  I  know  her,  Miss 
Lucy  ?  .  . .  .  And  wont  she  be  going  on  all  the 
while  with  such  talk  as  no  mortal  under  King 
Solomon  could  make  head  or  tail  of.^^  Asking 
every  minute  '  Do  you  U7ider stand  me,  Isabella  f 
or,  '  Shall  I  go  over  it  again  9\  . .  .  And  how 
is  the  dear  child  to  sit  steady  and  keep  her  head 
still,  while  I  am  putting  on  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
beautiful  Brussels  veil  and  the  orange  flowers, 
if  she  has  got  to  fidget  and  answer  '  Yes,  aunt,'' 
every  minute  ?  " 
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"  That  is  all  very  true,  Hannah,'"  replied  Mrs. 
Worthington,  considerably  inclined  to  laugh,  .... 
for  it  was  a  settled  thing  throughout  the  family 
that  nothing  Hannah  said  should  ever  be  taken 
as  an  oiFence.  ..."  That  is  all  very  true,  but  what 
can  we  say  to  my  sister.?  It  will  appear  very 
harsh,  Isabella,  will  it  not,  to  tell  her  that  she 
is  the  only  female  of  the  family  who  must  be 
excluded  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  say  so  for  the  whole  world, 
mamma  !"  replied  Isabella ;  "  so  you  must  ma- 
nage the  veil  as  well  as  you  can,  Hannah,  and  I 
will  promise  to  sit  as  still  as  I  can  ....  for  most 
certainly  aunt  Christina  must  come  if  she  likes 
it." 

"  May  I  step  over  to  Appleton  this  evening, 
and  just  speak  to  her  myself.'^'"  said  Hannah. 

*'  Let  her  do  that,  sister  Worthington,"  said 
Lucy  pleadingly,  who  in  her  heart  dreaded  her 
sister's  presence  quite  as  much  as  the  old  waiting- 
woman.  ..."  Nobody  is  ever  offended,  you  know, 
at  what  Hannah  says." 

"  I  will  let  her  go,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington, 

"  if  she  will  promise  to  say  nothing  as  a  message 

H  2 
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from  us,  but  put  the  thing  upon  the  footing  of 
one  of  her  own  whims.  .  .  .  Aunt  Christina  knows, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  how  completely  we  have 
spoiled  her." 

**  Oh  !  yes,  that  she  does,"  replied  Hannah 
very  gravely,  "  and  I  will  say  no  single  word 
that  shall  make  her  think  it  is  anything  else.*".  . . . 
And  on  these  conditions  the  nuncio  set  forth. 

''  The  car  is  to  come  here  for  you,  Miss 
Christy,  at  half-past  nine  precisely.  Miss  Lucy 
sleeps  with  us  ;  because  I  must  do  her  hair," .... 
said  Hannah,  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  presence 
of  Miss  Clark. 

"  And  were  you  sent  with  this  message  by  way 
of  answer  to  what  I  told  my  sister  Lucy  to  say 
this  morning  ?"  said  the  political  economist  with 
sudden  anger. 

"  Message,  Miss  Christy  ?.  ...  God  bless  you ! 
I  bring  no  message  at  all.  .  .  .  There  isn't  one 
of  'em  in  a  state  to  send  a  message,  or  to  hear 
one  either.  .  .  .  Everything  is  made  over  to  me  ; 
and  well  it  is  for  them  that  they  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  think  of  doing  it,  for  it  is  doubt- 
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ful  whether  there  would  have  been  any  marriage 
at  all  if  they  had  not." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  talking  of  send- 
ing the  car  for  me  at  half-past  nine,  Hannah  ? 
....  That  would  give  but  just  time  enough  for 
me  to  get  to  the  church  ;  and  I  told  Lucy  to  say, 
that  I  wished  to  be  with  Isabella  while  she  is 
dressing.     I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Miss  Christina.  .  . ,  You  may 
easily  find  some  other  time  for  saying  it,  seeing 
that  there  will  be  but  two  miles  between  you 
after  Miss  Isabella  gets  home." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  choose  to  be  present 
at " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Christina,  but  I  can't 
stop  now  ;  for  I  've  got  lots  of  things  to  get  out 
of  Miss  Lucy's  drawers,"  said  Hannah,  sturdily 
moving  towards  the  door. 

"  Let  the  car  be  here  at  half-past  seven, 
Hannah,  do  you  hear  ?"  screamed  Miss  Clark. 

"  Half-past  nine  to  a  minute,  Miss  Christina," 
replied  the  impracticable  favourite ;  and  though 
the  authoress  actually  quitted  her  desk  and  fol- 
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lowed  her  up  stairs  for  the  purpose  of  reiterating 
her  commands  while  Miss  Lucy's  commissions 
were  executed,  she  advanced  not  an  inch  towards 
her  own  will  thereby,  receiving  for  answer  nothing 
more  satisfactory  than  such  running  mutterings 
as  ...  . 

"  Where  in  the  'versal  world  has  Miss  Lucy 
been  after  packing  her  white  cornelians  ?  .  .  .  . 
Well !  ....  it 's  no  bad  thing,  I  take  it,  to  have 
an  old  fool  like  me  to  slave  and  to  sweat  body 
and  soul  too.  ...  I  should  like  to  know  where  's 
the  t'other  lady's  maid  as  would  carry  all  these 
things  through  the  fields  for  two  miles  ....  eh, 
Miss  Christy  ?  .  .  .  .  But  missis  knows  what  I 
am,  I  'll  say  that  for  her  ....  and  so  does  Mrs. 
Wentworth  that  is  to  be,  too  ....  and  if  they 
didn't,  I  should  not  have  the  management  of  all 
that 's  to  be  to-morrow ;  .  .  .  and  if  I  hadn't,  the 
breakfast  might  be  ready  by  about  twelve  at 
night,  I  expect.  .  .  .  But  God  bless  you  !  Miss 
Christy,  don't  keep  on  so,  or  I  shall  be  -taking 
Miss  Lucy's  flannel  petticoat  instead  of  her  lace 
scarf  ....  and  don't  ye  now  bother  yourself  about 
the  car  coming  this  time  or  that  time,  but  just 
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be  pleased  to  remember  that  our  Richard  Per  vis, 
though  as  good  a  fellow  as  any  in  the  parish, 
can't  cut  himself  up  into  as  many  men  as  Miss 
Isabella  will  have  to  wait  upon  her  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  .  .  .  You  shan't  be  forgotten,  Miss 
Christy,  trust  to  me  for  that ;  and  the  parson 
'shall  stand  still  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  if 
needs  must,  till  you  and  Richard  Pervis  are 
by.  .  .  .  Good  night.  Miss  Christy.  .  .  .  Don't 
trouble  yourself  about  nothing  more.  .  .  .  I  '11  be 
sure  to  take  care  as  all 's  right."  And  so  the 
old  woman  bustled  off,  having  very  faithfully 
executed  her  commission ;  for  not  only  did  she 
leave  the  political  economist  persuaded  that  none 
of  her  relations  were  guilty  of  frustrating  her 
plans,  but  with  feelings  towards  them  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  tenderness  of  pity,  for  the 
annoyance  they  must  endure  from  having  put 
themselves  in  the  power  of  so  stupid  and  im- 
pertinent a  domestic. 

The  bridal  day,  as  we  have  said,  was  one  of 
cloudless  sunshine ;  and  never  did  that  glorious 
favour  of  Heaven  fall  upon  a  fairer  head  than  that 
of  the  young  bride.     Lovely  in    the   tears  she 
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shed  as  she  gave  her  parting  kisses,  and  lovelier 
in  the  smiles  with  which  she  listened  to  her 
bridegroom''s  tender  "  Come,  my  love !"  as  at 
length  he  drew  her  from  the  rustic  porch  of  her 
father's  parsonage,  to  place  her  in  the  splendid 
travelling  carriage  which,  with  his  four  prancing 
greys,  waited  to  take  her  the  first  stage  towards 
Dover  on  her  way  to  France. 

The  smart  waiting-maid  and  stylish  valet 
mounted  behind ;  the  tiny  postilions,  with  their 
orange-coloured  satin  jackets,  large  nosegays,  and 
white  favours,  cracked  their  whips;  the  well- 
bitted  steeds  made  one  pretty  prancing  movement 
with  their  fore-feet,  and  trotted  off.  .  .  .  While 
father,  mother,  sister,  and  aunts  stood  looking 
on,  and  dashed  away  the  tears  that  dimmed  their 
eyes,  that  they  might  more  clearly  see  the  hand- 
some equipage  that  bore  away  the  darling  of  their 
hearts. 

Colonel  Seaton  had  not  been  present  at  the 
wedding,  nor  did  he  witness  the  departure  ;  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  he  said,  threatened  him,  which 
rendered  it  more  prudent  for  him  to  lie  in  bed  ; 
.....  and   if  the   old  man  shed  more   sorrowful 
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tears  than  all  the  rest,  when  Isabella  gave  him 
her  parting  kiss,  he  turned  upon  his  pillow  and 
no  one  perceived  it. 

That  prettiest  of  engraved  thoughts,  "  The 
Bride-maid,"  may  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
poor  Margarefs  aspect  and  attitude,  when  she 
returned  to  the  chamber  she  had  so  long  shared 
with  her  sister.  She  had  carefully  shut  herself 
into  it,  and  a  copious  flood  of  comfortable,  fe- 
minine, unchecked  tears  effectually  relieved  her 
swelling  heart.  This  over,  she  sat  long  in  me- 
ditation, and  so  intently,  that  she  seemed  to 
forget  her  present  position,  in  the  vivid  picture 
her  imagination  drew  of  the  future. .  . .  For  had 
not  her  new  brother  two  livings  in  his  gift  ? 
....  and  had  she  not  heard  that  both  incum- 
bents were  old .?  .  .  . .  and  was  it  possible  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Cumyn's  curate,  the  Frederic  Norris 
of  whose  eyes  and  teeth  Isabella  had  confessed 
herself  so  strangely  ignorant,  ....  was  it  possible 
to  doubt  that  Frederic  Norris  loved  her  ?  .  . .  . 
and  was  it  not  clear  that  were  he  now  to  take 
courage  and  tell  her  father  so,  no  reasonable 
objection  could  be  made  to  her  accepting  him .'' 
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All  these  important  queries  having  received  the 
most  satisfactory  answers,  the  imp  Fancy  danced 
afield,  farther  and  farther  still,  till  the  bride- 
maid  saw  herself  the  mistress  of  the  venerable 
Mr.  Roberts's  pretty  parsonage,  with  a  bay-win- 
dow added  to  the  drawing-room,  part  of  the 
rich  glebe  in  front  of  the  house,  turned  into 
a  lawn  and  shrubberies  after  the  manner  of  Ab- 
bot's Preston,  herself  and  Isabella,  the  nearest 
and  dearest  of  neighbours,  and  their  beautiful 
children  playing  together,  and  chasing  each  other 
through  the  wicket  gate,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  made  between  the  grounds  of  the  park  and 
the  parsonage. 

It  was  exactly  at  the  moment  when  she  had 
reached  this  part  of  her  vision,  that  a  knocking 
at  the  door  roused  her,  and  she  could  hardly 
have  blushed  a  more  "  celestial  rosy  red,""  had 
she  been  discovered  tete-a-tete  with  the  hero  of 
it,  than  now  glowed  on  her  cheek,  as  she  rose 
to  obey  the  summons. 

It  was  her  mother,  who  came  to  look  for  her, 
and  who,  perceiving,  spite  of  the  smile  that 
welcomed  her,   strong  traces  of  emotion  in  the 
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pretty  bridemaid's  countenance,  scolded  her, 
tliough  tenderly,  and  with  some  sympathetic 
feeling,  for  dwelling  on  the  more  painful  part  of 
the  morning^s  history. 

"  You  should  follow  our  example  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, dear  Margaret ! "  said  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton,  taking  her  arm,  and  leading  her  away. 
"  We  have  all  been  trying  to  outvie  each  other 
in  our  prognostications  of  the  happiness  this 
fortunate  marriage  is  likely  to  bring  us  ;  .  .  . . 
while  you,  naughty  girl  !  have  been  thinking 
only  of  what  we  have  lost." 

"  No,  indeed,  mamma  ! "  replied  the  conscious 
Margaret,  blushing  more  deeply  than  before.  .  .  . 
"  That  would  be  very  ungrateful,  and  very 
wrong.  ...  I  am  very,  very  glad  our  dear  Isabella 
is  married  !  " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Gaily  whirled  along  the  bridal  chariot,  and 
gaily,  too,  danced  the  bark  that  bore  the  happy 
pair  from  England  to  France  ;  nay,  tedious  as 
the  long  interval  generally  appears  which  must 
be  traversed  before  the  pleasure-hunting  traveller 
can  reach  Paris,  it  appeared  not  tedious  to  Mr. 
Wentworth  and  his  lovely  bride. 

How  could  such  a  journey  seem  tedious  ? 

Almost  from  the  first  hour  that  the  early- 
fatherless  Marmaduke  Wentworth  learned  to  un- 
derstand the  splendid  independence  of  his  own 
position,  he  had  determined  to  grace  it,  by  se- 
lecting for  his  bride  the  very  loveliest  lady  he 
could  find.  Long  before  he  left  Eton,  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  embarrassing  fact,  that  very 
nearly  every  mother  he  should  meet,  who  had  a 
daughter    to    marry,   would    be    sure    to   lay   a 
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cunning  snare  to  catch  him  ;  and  manfully  did 
he  protest  against  becoming  the  prey  of  such 
manoeuvrers. 

"  No  !  .  .  . .  Never  will  I  be  so  caught !"  he 
had  been  heard  to  say  to  all  sufficiently  fami- 
liar to  converse  on  such  a  theme  "with  him. 
"  Never  ! .  .  .  .  No  old  woman,  ....  nay,  nor  any 
young  one,  either,  shall  pick  me  out  to  be  her 
banker,  and  maitre  d! hotel. ...  I  shall  marry .... 

*  For  what 's  a  table  richly  spread, 
Without  a  woman  at  it's  head  V 

most  certainly  I  shall  marry,  for  an  establish- 
ment is  wretchedly  incomplete,  unless  a  beau- 
tiful woman  presides  over  it ;  ....  but  I  must 
choose,  and  not  be  chosen  ;  and  if  I  choose  not 
well,  let  my  reputation  answer  it." 

For  two  years  the  fairest  ladies  in  England 
passed  in  review  before  him,  and,  more  than 
once,  he  seemed  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had 
found  the  jewel  he  was  in  search  of;  but  upon 
one  occasion,  the  half-chosen  beauty  laughed  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  too  heartily,  and  he  perceived 
that  the  double  row  of  pearls,  which  contrasted 
so  beautifully  with  her  coral  lips,  had  lost  a  bead  ! 
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....  On  another,  a  saucy  breeze  upon  the  pier 
at  Brighton,  sporting  too  rudely  with  light 
drapery,  blew  out  a  flame  from  which  he  had 
begun  to  feel  some  gentle  warmth,  by  exposing 
an  ancle  bone  a  thought  too  angular  ;  and  on  a 
third,  the  very  promising  result  of  a  critical  exa- 
mination many  times  repeated,  was  suddenly 
blighted  by  the  injudicious  earnestness  of  his 
mother's  approbation. 

"  She  will  make  every  one  believe  that  it  is 
she  who  has  chosen  my  wife  for  me ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, after  a  tete-a-tete  breakfast,  during  which 
Mrs.  Wentworth  had  ventured  to  allude  to  his 
attentions  to  Lady  Mary  —  ;  and,  within  twen- 
ty-four hours,  he  had  set  off  on  a  tour  through 
Normandy. 

It  was  at  a  county  ball,  the  first  at  which  she 
had  ever  appeared,  that  Mr.  Wentworth  first  saw 
Isabella  Worthington;  and  his  judgment  im- 
mediately pronounced  her  to  be  the  loveliest  girl 
he  had  yet  seen. 

Lovely  she  certainly  was,  and  in  no  common 
degree ;  but  the  electrical  suddenness  of  the 
effect  she  produced  on  him  was  probably  owing. 
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in  part  at  least,  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  saw  her.  Where,  in  the  crowded  drawing- 
rooms  of  London,  could  he  ever  have  beheld  such 
freshness  of  pleasure  sparkling  in  a  radiant  eye  ? 
where  such  unstudied,  unconscious,  thoughtless 
grace  and  charm  of  movement,  as  the  happy  girl 
displayed  in  dancing  ?  Did  ever  chestnut  curls  fall 
with  such  easy  elegance  ?  did  ever  dimpled  smile 
display  such  teeth,  such  lips,  such  bright  hilarity  ? 
His  recollections  of  other  beauties  had  something 
so  tame  and  faded  when  compared  to  her,  that 
in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  after  his  first 
introduction,  he  decided  that,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  she  was  exactly  the  being  of  whom 
he  was  in  search.  He  promptly  decided  that  her 
deficiency  in  point  of  fortune,  and  the  undistin- 
guished position  of  her  family,  were  objections  of 
absolutely  no  importance  when  compared  to  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  having  found  a  creature 
so  perfect  in  beauty,  and  so  fresh  in  blooming 
girlhood,  who,  by  the  singular  elegance  of  her 
form  and  movements,  was  exempt  from  every 
trace  of  the  awkwardness  which  so  often  obscures 
the   graces    of  very  early  youth.      Nor  did  his 
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judgment  on  these  points  ever  vary :  through  the 
whole  period  of  his  courtship,  he  was  continually 
discovering  new  cause  to  congratulate  himself  on 
the  fortunate  chances  which  had  kept  him  from 
forming  any  other  connection,  and  led  him  at  last 
free  and  unfettered  into  the  presence  of  the  peer- 
less Isabella.  Pygmalion  could  hardly  be  prouder 
of  his  skilful  work  than  Mr.  Wentworth  of  his 
judicious  choice ;  and  he  was  still  far  too  intent 
upon  this  happy  theme  for  either  the  length  or 
the  dulness  of  the  road  between  Calais  and  Paris 
to  appear  evils  to  him. 

And  why  was  Isabella  so  happy  ?  . .  .  .  Did  she 
too  discover,  almost  at  every  glance,  some  new 
charm  that  made  her  glory  in  her  bridegroom  ? 
No  ;  it  was  not  so.  that  the  happy  spirit  worked 
within  her.  She  knew  he  was  very  handsome, 
and  she  rejoiced  at  it,  because  she  thought  that 
everybody  must  like  him  the  better  for  it,  as  well 
as  herself;  but  it  was  not  the  remembrance  of 
this  that  made  the  road  to  Paris  seem  short 
and  pleasant  to  her.  ...  It  was  the  delight  of 
believing  that  she  was  beloved ;  it  was  the  sweet 
sensation   of  warm   and  tender  gratitude   to  the 
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companion  whose  love  had  surrounded  her  "with 
so  many  joy-creating  circumstances  ;  it  was  the 
thought  of  the  happiness  she  should  take  back 
to  the  dear  home  she  had  left,  when  she  returned 
to  tell  them  of  the  wonders  she  had  seen  and  all 
the  delight  she  had  felt,  ....  it  was  this  that 
made  her  endure  the  toilsome  way  so  cheerfully. 

But  Paris  was  reached  at  last,  and  its  whirligig 
of  brilliant  dissipation  received  them  into  its 
vortex,  both  still  gay,  happy,  animated,  and 
equally  disposed  to  enjoy  the  amusements  which 
seemed  to  welcome  them  on  all  sides.  Whoever 
had  looked  in  upon  them  the  morning  after  their 
arrival,  while  sitting  in  their  gay  saloon,  radiant 
with  mirrors  and  or-molu,  might  have  thought, 
as  they  sipped  their  fragrant  coffee,  and  exchanged 
their  youthful  smiles,  that  no  one  could  "  desire 
better  sympathy."  Both  looked  happy,  and  both 
were  so;  yet  this  pretty  "union  in  division" 
was  but  lip  deep :  the  smile  of  each  spoke  full 
contentment ;  but  the  source  of  it  differed  as 
widely  as  the  bright  light  of  summer  sunrise 
differs  from  the  streaming  blaze  of  gaslight. 

The  room  they  occupied  commanded  a  wide 
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view  of  the  Tuileries  gardens ;  and  as  the  morning 
was  already  far  advanced,  a  hundred  picturesque 
groups  in  the  delightful  variety  of  costume  so 
perfectly  new,  and  so  agreeably  striking  to  un- 
travelled  English  eyes,  peopled  the  noble  expanse 
in  all  directions.  The  jets  d'eau  danced  in  the 
sunshine  ....  orange  trees  and  oleanders  looked 
strangely  beautiful ....  an  acre  of  mignonette 
sent  up  its  fragrance,  and  even  the  humble  mar- 
guerites, powerful  in  their  unnumbered  multi- 
tudes, lent  such  a  rainbow  brilliance  to  the  en- 
closures, that  Isabella,  dazzled  out  of  all  power 
of  discrimination,  thought  the  flowers  of  France 
a  thousand  times  more  lovely  than  all  the  choice 
horticultural  treasures  she  had  left  behind. 

*•'  Oh !  it  is  fairy-land,  Marmaduke  !"  she 
exclaimed,  forgetting  her  breakfast  to  gaze  upon 
the  lively  scene. ..."  You  have  been  here  be- 
fore, and  seem  to  look  upon  it  quite  philoso- 
phically ;  but  to  me  it  has  positively  the  effect 
of  enchantment.  How  dearly  kind  of  you  to 
bring  me  here  !  .  .  .  .  But  say,  dearest,  will  you 
have  more  coffee  ?  . .  . .  Do  not  let  us  waste 
our  precious  time.  ...  I  long  to  be  walking  among 
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all  those  gay-looking  people.  Shall  I  put  on  my 
bonnet,  that  we  may  set  off  directly  ?" 

"  And  so  give  the  soubrettes,  the  bonnes,  and 
the  babies  the  first  view  of  my  charming  bride  ?'' 
replied  Mr.  Wentworth,  gallantly  kissing  her 
hand.  ..."  No,  Isabella,  that  must  not  be. 
Our  first  duty,'"* ....  ringing  the  bell  as  he 
spoke,  "  is  to  send  our  cards  to  the  embassy 
....  and  then,  while  you  continue  to  amuse  your- 
self with  the  toques,  the  sabots,  and  the  china- 
astres,  I  will  run  to  the  operaThouse,  and  see  if 
anything  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
box  for  to-night. ...  I  should  like  to  show  you 
there  first,  I  think,  as  well  as  anywhere.  But 
you  must  be  exceedingly  careful,  my  love,  about 
your  dress  ;  and  indeed,  if  I  succeed  in  securing 
a  box  from  which  we  can  be  decently  visible,  I 
must  order  the  carriage  to  take  you  to  Madame 
B  *  *  *  's  for  the  coiffure,  and  all  the  needful 
et  ceteras  of  the  opera  toilet." 

"  Nay,  dearest  Marmaduke  !  .  . .  .  surely  that 
cannot  be  necessary.  The  imperial,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  boxes  besides,  are  filled  with 
all    sorts    of    pretty    things.   ...    And    as    to 
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coiffure,  may  I  not  have  my  hair  dressed  as 
usual  ?" 

Something  in  the  least  degree  in  the  world 
approaching  to  a  frown  passed  over  the  handsome 
countenance  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  an  ear  more 
critically  awake  than  Isabella's  might  perhaps 
have  found  something  a  little  peremptory  in  the 
tone  with  which  he  replied  .... 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,  Isabella.  ...  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  love ;  but,  beautiful  as  you  are, 
you  must  condescend  to  put  yourself  implicitly 
into  the  hands  of  Madame  B  *  *  *,  or  some 
other  modiste  of  equal  authority.  . .  .  Nobody 
can  admire  your  lovely  hair  more  than  I  do ; 
but  a  married  woman  at  the  Grand  Opera  might 
as  well  appear  in  a  grenadier''s  cap,  I  believe,  as 
her  own  hair  :  .  .  .  .  and  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
imperial  ....  I  hope,  I  am  sure,  that  you  have 
every  thing  nice  and  proper  about  you ;  but  the 
idea  of  your  appearing  in  anything  like  English 
style,  at  iheAcademie  Roi/ale,  would,  I  must  con- 
fess, mortify  me  very  sensibly.  .  .  .  However, 
there  is  no  danger  of  this,  I  trust .?" 

'*  There  is  no  danger,  depend  upon  it,  dear 
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Mannaduke,  of  my  doing  anything  you  don''t 
like.  .  .  .  But  make  haste  about  this  opera- 
box  ....  I  long  to  leave  this  room,  beautiful  as 
it  is  ;  ...  .  but  that  is  betraying  very  child-like 
impatience,  is  it  not .''....  So  I  will  sit  at  this 
delightful  open  window,  and  look  out  upon  King 
Philip"*s  paradise.*" 

"  No,  my  love,  you  positively  must  not  do 
that !  I  certainly  did  not  bring  you  to  Paris 
to  show  you  out  of  the  open  window  of  an  hotel 
to  all  passers  by.  .  .  .  You  can  sit  on  this  sofa  in 
perfect  safety,  and  may  see  a  great  deal  from 
thence  of  the  trees  and  the  people,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  ...  .  but  you  really  must  promise  me 
not  to  look  out  of  the  open  window." 

"  Must  I .?"''  said  Isabella,  laughing  and  blush- 
ing a  little  as  she  felt  that  her  childish  curiosity 
had  drawn  upon  her  what  sounded  very  like  a 
rebuke.  "  Then  I  will,  dear  Marmaduke,  .... 
I  will  promise  that  no  eye  from  without  shall 
penetrate  the  secret  of  my  existence  till  you 
return  again ;"  and  so  saying,  she  playfully  en- 
sconced herself  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa  he  had 
indicated. 
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There  was  one  peculiarity  of  character,  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  shared  with  many  other  very 
estimable  individuals  ;  ....  he  detested  every  ap- 
proach, however  distant  or  delicate,  to  a  joke. 
Of  this  Isabella  was  as  yet  perfectly  uncon- 
scious, and  very  naturally  so  ;  for,  though  she 
was  his  wife,  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Went- 
worth had  been  but  short,  and  in  a  courtship 
so  very  much  in  earnest  as  that  which  won 
her,  there  is  no  occasion,  and,  in  truth,  very 
little  opportunity  for  any  joking  at  all ;  so  that, 
although  she  was  decidedly  a  very  laughter-loving 
young  mortal,  no  indications  of  this  marked  dif- 
ference between  them,  had,  as  yet,  been  made 
visible. 

It  was  hardly  a  frown,  it  was  a  general  dark- 
ening of  countenance    in    the    bridegroom,    that 

followed  these  words  of  his  bride  ; but  the  gay 

girl  saw  it  not ;  and  though  he  instantly  left  the 
room  without  uttering  any  adieu,  she  understood 
from  it  nothing  but  kind  zeal  to  execute,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  commission  that  had  for 
its  sole  object,  the  obtaining  for  her  a  pleasure 
she  was  very  anxious  to  enjoy. 
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For  the  first  five  minutes  she  amused  herself 
well  enough  in  contemplating  the  apartment  she 
was  in,  with  all  its  multitude  of  variations  from 
everything  English, .  ...and  she  peeped,  too,  as  far 
as  her  promise  vi^ould  let  her,  at  the  gay  scene 
beyond  ;  but  as  this  part  of  her  occupation  was, 
from  her  position,  rather  tantalising,  she  rang  the 
bell,  dismissed  the  breakfast,  summoned  her  maid, 
ordered  her  writing-desk,  and  was  presently  whol- 
ly absorbed  in  writing  to  her  mother.  How 
glibly  ran  her  ready  pen  over  the  sheet  !..-.. 
How  small  was  the  character  in  which  she  wrote, 

lest  even  Lord  G 's  bag  might  not  have  room 

to  hold  all  the  million  of  things  she  wished  to 
say  !  .  .  .  .  There  were  all  her  travelling  adven- 
tures to  be  related,  and  all  her  exceeding  admi- 
ration of  almost  everything  she  had  seen  ;  .  .  .  . 
for  when  a  very  young  heart  is  very  happy, 
it  is  apt  to  act  like  a  glass  of  rose-colour  upon 
the  fancy  and  the  judgment,  making  all  things 
look  bright  and  beautiful ;  so  Mrs.  Wentworth 
assured  her  mother  that  the  route  from  Calais 
to  Paris  was  full  of  interest.  And  then  there 
was  the  wonderful  animation  and  gay  noisiness 
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of  Paris  itself,  the  splendour  of  the  hotel,  and 
the  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
as  seen  from  its  windows.  All  this  occupied 
her  rapid  fingers  for  four  long  pages  of  full- 
sized  post  paper ;  and,  had  Mr.  Wentworth  re- 
turned at  that  moment,  she  would  have  content- 
edly signed  herself  her  correspondents  ever  affec- 
tionate and  most  happy  daughter :  but  as  nearly 
another  hour  elapsed  before  he  appeared,  another 
sheet  was  taken,  and  as  rapidly  filled  as  the 
first ;  in  this,  however,  Paris  was  dismissed  from 
her  thoughts,  and  all  foreign  wonders  forgotten, 
while  she  expatiated  on  the  delight  she  should 
feel,  when  she  had  left  all  this  behind,  and 
returned  amongst  them  again.  If  her  first  theme 
was  a  copious  one,  this  seemed  a  hundred  times 
more  so  ;  for  she  painted  in  glowing  colours  the 
delight  of  having  them  all  around  her  at  Oak 
Park.  Not  a  single  individual  of  the  race  was 
fiDrgotten  in  her  aflfectionate  imaginings  concern- 
ing all  the  various  things  she  should  be  able 
to  do  to  please  everybody, ....  and  this  second 
long  sheet  was  written   still  more  rapidly,   and 
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with  a  warmer  glow  of  happiness  at  the  heart, 
than  the  first. 

It  was  just  completed,  when  her  husband  re- 
appeared ;  .  .  .  .  the  first  closely  scribbled  folio 
lying  open  before  her,  and  the  second,  equally 
well-covered,  beneath  her  hand. 

"  When  could  you  have  found  time  to  write 
this  immense  quantity,  Isabella  ? "  said  he,  fixing 
his  eyes  with  unfeigned  astonishment  upon  the 
copious  manuscripts  spread  out  upon  the  table. 
*'  I  have  never  seen  you  write  a  line." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  write,  Marmaduke, 
even  to  my  own  dear  mamma,  while  you  were 
with  me  .'*...  .  But,  when  I  had  you  no  longer 
beside  me,  it  was  a  great  delight  to  remember 
that  I  had  pens  and  paper,  that  I  might  make 
those  at  home  share  in  my  exceeding  happiness." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Isabella,  that  you 
have  written  all  these  pages  since  I  left  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  do,"  she  replied,  laughing  ; 
"  and,  had  you  not  returned,  I  should  have  written 
as  much  more,  I  dare  say,  before  it  had  entered 
my  head  to  say,  *  Hold  !  enough  ! ' " 

VOL    I.  I 
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Mr.  Wentworth  would  have  given  fifty  pounds, 
and  very  gladly,  too,  could  he  have  known  whe- 
ther Isabella  had  amused  the  family  at  Abbot's 
Preston,  by  relating  to  them  her  joke  about 
letting  nobody  "  penetrate  the  secret  of  her  ex- 
istence," while  he  was  absent.  This,  however, 
was  impossible.  There  was  nothing  on  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  so  greatly  piqued  himself,  as 
being,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
most  completely  "  the  gentleman.''''  Had  not  his 
grandfather  made  the  "  large  Wentworth  pro- 
perty'"*  in  trade,  it  is  probable  that  so  very 
frequent  a  recurrence  to  his  own  claim  upon  this 
graceful  pre-eminence  among  his  fellow-men,  would 
not  have  been  made  ;  as  it  was,  however,  his 
right  to  it,  and  the  means  by  which  this  right 
was  to  be  made  manifest  to  all  who  approached 
him,  was  rarely,  or  never  out  of  his  thoughts. 
To  ask  to  read  his  wife's  first  letter  to  her 
family,  was  clearly  impossible  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Isabella,  from  a  feeling  of  most  un- 
feigned humility,  would  have  deemed  herself  very 
presumptuous,  had  she,  for  a  moment,  conceived 
the  idea  of  offering  her  idle  gossip  for  his  pe- 
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rusal.  '' Marmaduke  is  so  very  clever!".... 
"  Mr.  Wentworth  is  so  very  superior  a  person  !" 
were  phrases  by  which  she  had  accustomed  herself 
to  relieve,  as  it  were,  the  fulness  of  her  heart 
upon  the  subject  of  his  prodigious  superiority  to 
her  in  all  ways,  and  this  with  so  much  sincerity, 
that,  even  if  writing  to  himself,  she  must  have 
checked  the  easy  flow  of  her  pen,  lest  it  might 
betray  her  into  what  his  "  very  superior  mind" 
might  think  folly. 

All,  therefore,  that  passed  further  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  long  letter  was  her  asking  him,  as  she 
hastened  to  fold  and  enclose  it,  if  he  would  have 
the  kindness  to  despatch  it  in  proper  form  to  the 
embassy. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  able  to  achieve, 
dear  Marmaduke,  concerning  the  opera-box  ? " 
she  added,  as  she  put  it  into  his  hand. 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  that  would 
have  been  painfully  unintelligible  had  she  not 
fancied  that  he  was  kindly,  though  beyond  rea- 
son, vexed  at  her  being  disappointed. 

"O  Marmaduke!"  she  exclaimed,  "do  not 
think  me  so   very  silly  a  personage  as  to  care 

I  2 
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whether  I  listen  to  this  famous  opera  to-night  or 
to-morrow. . .  .  How  very  kind  you  are,  my  dearest 
husband,  to  think  so  much  about  my  amuse- 
ment.'' 

Mr.  Wentworth  smiled  upon  his  lovely  wife  ; 
but  he  felt  as  conscious,  poor  young  man  !  as  a 
child  who  has  broken  a  china  cup  and  hid  it  away, 
he  felt  that  she  did  not  at  all  know  what  was 
passing  within  him.  He  struggled,  however,  to 
forget  what  had  turned  all  that  was  sweet  to  bit- 
ter;  ... .  he  stood  up,  shook  his  handsome  curls, 
turned  to  the  window,  drew  forth  his  perfumed 
handkerchief,  watched  for  half  a  moment  the 
pretty  dancing  step  of  a  Paris  nursery-maid  as 
she  moved  backwards  to  entice  her  waddling 
charge  to  follow  her,  and  then  faced  about  and 
once  more  ventured  to  meet  the  sweet  eyes  of 
Isabella. 

"  Yes,  it  is  too  true  !"....  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  mock  pathos  that  suited  well  enough  with 
the  occasion,  and  with  the  appearance  which  he 
feared  but  too  truly  his  own  countenance  had  ex- 
hibited a  few  minutes  before.  "  You  have 
guessed  rightly,  my  love,  in  thinking  I  am  vexed 
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at  your  disappointment.  .  .  .  However,  I  have 
secured  one  of  the  best  boxes  in  the  house  for  to- 
morrow night,  when  the  same  splendid  opera  is  to 
be  repeated.  And  now,  dearest !  we  will  order 
the  carriage  and  drive  to  Madame  B  *  *  *'s.'" 

When  the  servant  who  received  his  orders  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  Isabella  remembered, 
though  her  husband  had  been  happy  enough  to 
forget  it,  the  letter,  which  was  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  embassy  for  transmission  to  England,  and 
said,  with  sufficient  eagerness  to  prove  that  she 
was  greatly  interested  in  its  going,  "  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  ....  had  not  James  better  carry  my  letter 
to  Lord  G  *  *  *  *  's  before  he  comes  round  with 
the  carriage  ?" 

Like  a  gay  pleasure-boat  that,  having  made  an 
Awkward  tack  in  the  midst  of  its  sunshiny  career, 
)ses  the  breeze,  and  with  drooping  sails  boxing 
le  ears  of  the  fair  company,  has  to  struggle  hard 
jfore  the  helm  can  set  all  right  again,  so  had  our 
'bridegroom  been  overtaken  by  a  crabbed  gust,  so 
[had  he  struggled  and  was  right  again.     But  now, 
rhen  the  effort  used  to  make  the  rough  moment 
3s  and  be  forgotten  was  rendered  of  no  avail  by 
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this  unlucky  breath  from  the  innocent  lips  of 
Isabella,  he  felt  in  his  weakness  as  if  the  rudder 
were  quite  unshipped,  and  that,  let  his  charming 
freight  be  terrified  or  not,  he  could  no  longer 
conceal  the  unpropitious  trim  into  which  he  had 
fallen. 

"  What  can  your  letter  contain,  Isabella,*"  he 
said,  "  of  such  extreme  importance  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  arrangements  I 
have  made  for  the  morning  ?  .  .  .  .  and  that,  too, 
only  in  order  that  it  may  reach  the  embassy  so 
very  many  hours  before  the  post  goes  out. .  . . 
Do  just  as  you  please,  however.  .  .  .  Never  mind 
about  the  carriage,  James.  .  . .  Take  this  letter  to 
the  English  embassy.  .  .  .  You  remember  where  to 
find  it,  I  suppose  ? " 

The  man  bowed,  took  the  unfortunate  de- 
spatch, and  left  the  room. 

Isabella  fixed  her  eyes  on  those  of  her  husband, 
like  a  child  who  has  some  suspicion  that  his 
favourite  hound  meditates  rough  play,  but  is  not 
yet  quite  frightened  at  it. 

"  O  my  foolish  letter  !"....  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  I  wish  it  had  never  been  written,  Marmaduke  ; 
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for  I  see  that  my  sending  it  has  been  very  disa- 
greeable to  you Why  did  you  let  it  go,  dear- 
est ?  . .  .  .You  know  so  much  better  about  every 
thing  than  I  do,  that  you  must  promise  me  never 
to  do  what  I  ask,  when  you  do  not  quite  approve 
of  it  yourself.*" 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  tyrant,  Isabella,"*'  re- 
plied Mr.  Wentworth,  gravely.  ..."  You  must 
use  your  own  judgment  upon  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions, and  in  the  station  in  which  you  are  now 
placed,  permit  me  to  observe  to  you,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  nothing  should  be  done 
heedlessly  and  without  reflection. . .  .  But  I  must 
wish  you  good  morning  for  the  present.  ...  I 
have  so  many  things  to  do,  and  so  many  people 
to  see,  that  I  cannot  aiford  to  lose  this  interval." 

He  took  his  hat  as  he  spoke ;  and  before  she 
could  find  words  to  answer  him,  had  left  the 
room. 

Where  was  now  the  perfect  happiness  that  had 
poured  itself  out  upon  the  paper,  a  short  half  hour 
ago? 

''  Good  Heaven  !  . .  .  .  what  have  I  said  or 
done     that   could   so    vex   him  ?"    thought    the 
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startled  Isabella,  her  cheeks  tingling  from  the 
conviction  that  she  must  have  exhibited  some 
great  and  quite  unprecedented  symptom  of  coun- 
trified ignorance.  "  Perhaps  ladies  of  fashion 
trust  everything  to  their  servants ....  to  their 
people^  as  old  Mrs.  Wentworth  calls  them.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  thrown  my  packet  upon 
the  table,  and  trusted  to  the  observance  of  all 
around  me  for  its  being  disposed  of  in  the  best 
possible  manner  to  suit  my  wishes  and  conveni- 
ence ;  . .  .  .  and  doubtless  he  is  now  wounded  to 
the  quick  at  perceiving  that  I  have  the  busy  fussy 
style  of  doing  things  which  belong  to  beings  of 
a  lower  order  !  . . .  .  Alas  !  alas  !  1  am  of  a  lower 
order  ....  and  how  may  all  this  be  mended  .?" 

With  such  thoughts  as  these,  with  no  occupa- 
tion whatever  ....  for  even  Galignani  was  carried 
away  with  the  breakfast,  ....  with  the  gay  win- 
dows forbidden,  and  a  very  decided  disinclination 
to  write  any  more  letters  for  the  present,  Isa- 
bella's first  morning  in  Paris  was  not  passed  with 
much  enjoyment.  Had  the  curate  of  Mr.  Cum- 
myn  married  her  sister,  and  with  the  desperate 
extravagance  of  newly  wedded  love,  determined 
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upon  spending  fifty  pounds  in  giving  his  bride 
a  trip  to  Paris,  how  differently  would  such  hours 
have  been  employed  !  How  joyously  would  they 
have  descended  the  stairs  from  their  second  or 
troisieme,  in  some  obscure  hotel !  . . . .  how  blithe- 
ly would  they  have  wandered  awhile  with  light 
hearts  and  eager  eyes,  through  flowery  labyrinths 
and  triumphal  arches  on  their  way  to  the  im- 
mortal Louvre  !  . .  .  .  how  fondly  would  they  have 
congratulated  each  other  upon  being  there  toge- 
ther !  ....  in  one  word,  how  supremely  happy 
would  they  have  been  !  And  yet  they  were  not 
more  enamoured  of  each  other  than  were  Isabella 
and  her  wealthy  spouse.  .  .  .  But  Frederic  Norris 
was  one  of  the  sweetest-tempered  men  in  the 
world.  Isabella  sat  for  at  least  half  an  hour  very 
gravely  pondering  the  difficulties  attending  an 
ignorant  little  girl  like  herself,  when  suddenly 
placed  in  the  situation  of  a  lady  of  fashion ;  and 
very  meekly  did  she  determine  to  study  and  imi- 
tate the  ways  of  all  the  fine  people  she  might 
be  happy  enough  to  meet  with. .  .  .  While  thus 
she  meditated,  she  twisted  round  and  round 
her  beautiful  bracelet,  and  looked  down    for   a 

I  5 
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moment  or  two  upon  the  soft  rich  folds  of  her 
lavender  satin  dress,  and  almost  squinted  that 
she  might  see  the  delicate  embroidery  of  the 
collar  that   fell    over  it ; . . .  .  but  all  would  not 

do  ; her  very  heart  and  soul  seemed  to  fall 

into  a  dozing  condition,  and  after  a  short  and 
ineffectual  struggle,  she  stretched  her  feet  upon 
the  sofa,  made  a  pillow  of  her  arm,  and  the  next 
moment  was  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

And  did  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  gentleman-like, 
the  dignified,  the  wealthy  Mr.  Wentworth,  happy 
in  his  love,  happy  in  youth^  health,  and  a  power- 
fid  understanding,  ....  did  he  on  quitting  the 
presence  of  his  offending  wife  use  his  recovered 
leisure  in  the  manner  he  intimated  to  her  ?  Did 
he  seek  any  of  the  elegant  friends  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  Paris  .?....  Or  did  he  employ  the 
interval  in  executing  the  business  he  talked  of  '^ 

After  rapidly  descending  the  stairs,  he  paused 
for  a  moment  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  to  decide 
in  which  direction  he  should  turn  when  he  quitted 
it,  and  this  moment  brought  to  his  side  a  bowing 
and  white-napkined  official,  requesting  to  know 
his  pleasure  respecting  the  important  matter  of 
dinner. 

This  was  not  a  question  to  be  totally  neglected 
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even  at  that  moment  of  distorted  feeling ;  and 
Wentworth  so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  say, 
"  une  table  a  deux  converts  .  .  .  .  un  hon  diner  de 
quartre  plats  et  dessert .  .  .  .  et  le  meilleur  vin  ,*" 
....  but  this  uttered,  he  hastened  onward  with  the 
step  of  one  who,  having  bestowed  all  the  patience 
he  has  to  spare,  is  eager  to  get  beyond  any  further 
call  upon  it. 

Yet  the  question,  and  the  train  of  ideas  it 
suggested,  did  him  good.  It  carried  him  for- 
ward to  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  to  the  sight 
of  his  lovely  Isabella,  seated  opposite  to  him ; 
and  though  he  was  by  no  means  distinguished 
for  any  undue  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  the  picture  his  fancy  presented  could 
hardly  fail  of  softening,  in  some  degree,  the  aspe- 
rity of  the  humour  that  had  taken  possession  of 
him.  The  effect  of  it,  however,  was  by  no 
means  sufficiently  powerful  to  take  him  back  to 
the  presence  of  his  wife ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
rather  made  him  more  keenly  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  out  of  her  sight  till  he 
had  fully  recovered  himself,  in  order  that  the 
hour  he  anticipated  might  be  quite   unclouded. 
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All  this  would  have  been  very  well  had  the 
habits  of  his  mind  permitted  him  to  turn  aside 
for  a  moment,  from  the  study  of  himself  and 
his  own  feelings,  to  meditate  a  little  upon  what 
hers  might  be  during  his  absence.  But  this  did 
not  occur  to  him  ;  so  he  walked  rapidly  forward, 
as  if  by  so  doing  he  could  escape  the  annoyance 
that  dogged  him ;  and  passing  through  the  gar- 
dens, across  the  Place  de  Louis  Quinze,  he  reach- 
ed the  Champs  Elysees,  determined  to  pace  their 
remotest  alleys  till  he  felt  capable  of  meeting 
the  soft  questionings  of  Isabella's  eye  with  com- 
posure.   - 

Of  all  conceivable  situations,  perhaps  his  must 
have  been  that  in  which  ill-humour  would  find 
the  greatest  difl&culty  in  maintaining  its  ground. 
By  degrees  he  forgot,  or  almost  forgot,  the  un- 
fortunate jest  which  he  presumed  she  had  so  fully 
dilated  upon  in  her  long  letter ;  and  by  degrees 
Isabella''s  sweet  undoubting  look  of  love  came 
back  upon  his  memory.  He  did  not  feel  ashamed 
of  himself ; .  . . .  that  was  totally  impossible,  such 
a  state  of  mind  being  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  judgment  he  had   formed  of  his  own 
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qualities  from  the  earliest  moment  of  his  sen- 
sient  existence  ; .  .  .  .  but  he  felt  that  his  love  for 
her,  and  hers  for  him,  might  well  excuse  what- 
ever weakness  there  was  in  the  wish,  which, 
after  nearly  two  hours  of  absence  he  began  to 
feel  pretty  strongly,  of  being  again  beside  her. 
So  having  at  the  last  turn  wandered  nearly  to 
the  Barriere  de  I'Etoile,  he  suddenly  veered 
about,  and  began  to  walk  homewards. 

There  may  be  observed  in  some  characters  a 
species  of  inconsistency  that  looks  as  if  we  had  a 
court  of  conscience  within  us,  of  which  we  were 
not  aware.  And  thus  Wentworth,  who  neither 
did,  nor  by  the  nature  of  things  could  believe 
himself  to  have  been  wrong,  nevertheless  felt  that 
his  re-appearance  in  the  presence  of  his  bride, 
would  be  more  agreeable  if  he  brought  with  him 
something  to  talk  about,  and  which  might  in 
some  degree  account  for  his  absence. 

Quickening  his  steps,  therefore,  he  sought  tlie 
box-office  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  and  by  great 
good  luck  was  in  time  to  secure  such  places  as 
he  thought  might  be  occupied  without  in  any 
great    degree    compromising    his   dignity.     This 
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was  well  thought  of,  and  was  well  done  ;  yet 
even  this  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  strong  but 
unacknowledged  sensation  within,  which  told  him, 
as  if  by  signs  and  not  by  words,  that  he  owed  some 
further  offering  to  atone  foi:  the  long  and  dreary 
hours  of  his  absence. 

To  obtain  this,  he  now  entered  a  jeweller's 
shop,  and  chose  from  among  its  glittering  con- 
fusion a  pair  of  costly  bracelets.  .  . .  Poor  Isa- 
bella !  .  .  .  .  How  much  more  valuable  to  her 
would  have  been  such  an  expedition  as  we  have 
imagined  her  sister  to  have  taken  !  ....  It  was 
but  two  hours  or  so  since  she  had  fallen  asleep 
in  the  very  act  of  contemplating  another  splendid 
pair  of  bracelets,  while  thinking  how  very  little 
she  cared  about  them,  or  about  anything  else  in 
the  world,  except  pleasing  her  beloved  and  most 
elegant  husband. 

When  Wentworth  reached  the  saloon  in  which 
she  had  passed  the  miserably  long  morning,  he 
found  her  looking  pale  and  languid,  but  without 
a  trace  of  resentment  or  ill-humour  in  her  sweet 
countenance.  His  entrance  was  indeed  the 
greatest    possible  comfort  to  her;    and   though 
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there  was  at  the  first  moment  a  little,  a  very 
little  embarrassment  in  his  manner,  the  tender 
air  with  which  he  substituted  with  his  own  hands 
the  ornaments  he  bought  for  those  she  was  pre- 
viously wearing,  could  not  fail  to  set  her  heart 
at  rest,  and  convince  her  that  however  unfashion- 
able or  troublesome  she  might  have  been,  she 
was  forgiven. 

Her  husband  certainly  mistook  the  bright 
smile  with  which  this  conviction  was  welcomed, 
for  a  young  girPs  pleasure  in  "  gauds  and 
toys."  ....  But  he  had  wished  to  please  her, 
and  she  was  pleased ;  thus  all  was  once  more 
right  between  them,  and  his  announcement  of 
the  places  taken  at  the  theatre  was  almost  as 
gaily  received  as  if  it  had  not  been  preceeded 
by  a  long  interval  of  joy-consuming  weariness 
and  anxiety. 

A  better  and  more  effectual  cure  than  all  the 
jewels  in  Paris,  for  the  langour  left  by  her  pain- 
ful morning,  was  the  seeing  Mademoiselle  Mars 
in  the  part  of  Elmire,  But  on  this  occasion,  it 
must  be  confessed,  her  country  breeding  made 
itself  so  visible,  that  the  adventures  of  the  morn- 
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ing  became  eminently  useful  to  her ;  for  nothing 
short  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  real,  though  unac- 
knowledged pain  at  remembering  what  had 
passed,  could  have  enabled  Ijim  to  conquer  his 
disapprobation  of  feelings  so  inartificially  be- 
trayed. Happily  for  the  young  bride,  however, 
she  perceived  no  symptom  of  this  ;  and  had  she 
that  night  written  another  letter  to  her  home, 
it  would  have  been  again  filled  with  the  warmest 
assurances  of  her  felicity. 

The  following  day  all  things  seemed  to  smile 
upon  them.  Cards  and  an  invitation  came  from 
the  embassy.  A  fashionable  friend  or  two,  to 
whom  he  had  also  announced  his  arrival,  called 
on  him,  while  his  lovely  wife,  in  the  most  be- 
coming morning  dress  imaginable,  was  pouring 
out  his  coffee  ;  and  the  effect  evidently  produced 
thereby  on  their  critical  judgments,  was  exactly 
•what  he  wished.  Then  he  took  her  to  the  most 
renowned  coiffeuse  of  the  day,  where  Isabella, 
from  a  sort  of  feminine  instinct,  permitted  him 
to  squander  just  as  much  money  as  he  chose 
upon  articles  which  she  neither  wished  for  nor 
wanted  ;    and,  to  crown   all,  every  lorgnette  in 
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the  opera-house  was  directed  towards  their  box 
before  she  had  been  ten  minutes  exhibited  in  it, 
while  she  looked  so  unconscious,  and  so  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  that  his  self-felicitations  on  the 
choice  he  had  made,  became  more  cordial  and 
heartfelt  than  ever. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Clifto{i 
Darville,  an  English  widow  of  good  family,  who 
had  long  made  her  jointure  of  two  thousand  a 
year  do  the  work  of  five,  by  means  of  the  num- 
berless little  facilities  afforded  to  such  a  process 
in  Paris,  sent  to  Mr.  Wentworth  the  following 
words,  scrawled  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  by  one 
of  the  mustached  satellites  who  ever  revolve  round 
stars  of  Mrs.  Clifton  Darville's  magnitude  : — 

"  Have  I  the  honour  of  seeing,  in  the  charming 
person  beside  you,  the  Mrs.  Wentworth  whom 
the  papers  have  just  announced  to  us  .?....  If 
so,  je  vous  felicite  mon  bon  ami  ....  and  shall 
beg  permission  to  offer  my  homage  on  the  earliest 
occasion.  Have  the  kindness  to  inscribe  the 
name  of  your  hotel,  and  return  it  to  me  by  the 
hands  of  my  friend,  Comte  Fontaineau." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
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Mr.  Wentworth  than  this  compliment.  Mrs. 
Darville,  amidst  a  thousand  follies,  and  ten 
thousand  vanities,  had  preserved  her  reputation, 
and  moreover  acquired  the  ^clat  of  being  the 
most  fashionable  Englishwoman  in  Paris.  What 
could  be  so  advantageous  to  Isabella  as  such  a 
friend  ?  For  a  moment  he  felt  disposed  to  mark 
his  joy  and  gratitude  at  this  recognition,  by 
accompanying  the  comte  to"  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  lady  who  had  sent  him ;  but,  look- 
ing at  his  wife,  he  almost  exclaimed,  "  And  leave 
thy  fair  side  all  unguarded,  lady  ?  "  So  he  con- 
tented himself  by  promptly  and  literally  obeying 
the  commands  of  Mrs.  Darville,  only  adding  to 
the  address  the  words,  ^^  Milles  remercimens  T'' 
three  times  underscored,  with  which,  amidst  a 
shower  of  bows  on  both  sides,  he  dismissed  the 
obedient  messenger. 

There  was  no  danger  that  on  this  evening 
Isabella  should  repeat  the  fault  of  the  last. 
Fashion  herself,  had  she  been  embodied  and  in 
presence  there,  could  not  have  exhibited  an  air 
of  less  interest  than  that  with  which  the  little 
rustic  listened  to  this  grand  performance  ....  in 
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truth,  it  wearied  her ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
scenery  and  the  dance,  she  might  have  given  her 
watchful  companion  offence  by  permitting  a  yawn 
or  two  to  put  her  beauty  out  of  joint.  Taglioni 
and  the  orchestra  together,  however,  saved  her 
from  this  danger ;  and  the  day  ended  without 
her  having  perceived  that  she  had  in  anything 
wounded  the  sensitiveness  of  her  husband's 
elegant  refinement. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  follow  them  through 
all  the  scenes  of  a  young  bride's  Parisian  novitiate. 
On  the  whole,  Isabella,  after  nearly  a  fortnight's 
sojourn,  would,  if  questioned  on  the  subject, 
have  been  ready  to  declare  herself  very  happy. 
And  yet  the  countenance  which  she  daily  studied 
with  more  and  more  anxiety  was  occasionally 
obscured  by  a  cloud,  whose  cause  she  was  unable 
to  explain ;  but  she  still  took  it  for  granted  that 
it  must  arise  from  some  ignorance  or  deficiency  in 
herself.  Watchfully,  most  watchfully  did  she 
labour  to  discover  wherein  she  had  failed,  when- 
ever an  air  of  cold  stiffness  took  place  of  the 
fond  gallantry  which  still  distinguished  her  hus- 
band's demeanour   towards  her;    and  thankfully 
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would  she  have  welcomed  any  remonstrance  that 
might  have  helped  her  to  become  anything  and 
everything  he  "wished.  But  nothing  beyond 
an  occasional  blighting,  thaugh  silent  look  of 
estrangement,  had  yet  occurred  to  give  her  the 
first  lesson  on  the  instability  of  human  happi- 
ness ;  and  more  than  once,  when  her  young 
heart  was  heavy  within  her  she  hardly  knew  why, 
she  endeavoured  to  accuse  herself  of  caprice  and 
exigence^  rather  than  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
man  she  so  earnestly  desired  to  believe  perfect, 
was  out  of  humour  without  a  cause. 

It  was  not  till  many  fine  parties  had  been 
gone  through  ....  suifered  or  enjoyed,  according 
to  the  lights  or  shadows  upon  her  Marmaduke''s 
changeful  visage,  that  Isabella  began  to  lose  her 
extreme  timidity,  and  to  find  that  she  could  bear 
to  hear  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  in  speaking 
French  (which  she  managed  extremely  well),  with- 
out being  terrified  out  of  the  power  of  clearly  un- 
derstanding the  many  agreeable  things  that  were 
said  to  her  in  return.  It  was  the  fear  of  failing 
before  her  husband,  infinitely  more  than  the 
criticisms    of   any  of  her   French  acquaintance, 
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that  she  dreaded ;  and  it  was  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  paid  her  some  cordial 
compliments  on  her  idiom  and  pronunciation, 
that  she  determined  to  take  courage,  and  enjoy 
the  animated  conversation  around  her.  Some- 
thing, perhaps,  of  an  almost  unconscious  wish  to 
display  an  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  thus 
expressed  his  admiration,  was  the  real  source  of 
her  courage ;  and  for  a  short  time  this  conjugal 
coquetry  had  perfect  success,  for  each  day  he 
looked  at  and  listened  to  her  with  more  admira- 
tion than  the  last.  But  to  a  character  like  that 
of  Wentworth,  the  fewer  points  at  which  those 
who  love  or  live  with  them  come  in  contact  with 
their  feelings  the  better.  Perhaps  personal 
beauty,  as  long  as  its  effect  lasts,  may  be  as 
safe  a  foundation  for  the  affection  of  such  a  one 
as  can  exist,  while  danger  may  be  likely  to  lurk 
in  the  display  of  higher  qualities. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  in  the  saloon  of 
Madame  Clifton  Darville,  where  she  was  enjoy- 
ing, with  more  than  usual  ease  and  freedom  from 
shyness,  an  animated  discussion  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire,  that 
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Isabella  first  began  to  believe  it  possible  her 
Marmaduke  could  look  at  her  with  a  cold  and 
vexed  expression  of  countenance,  even  when  she 
was  not  guilty  of  any  rustic  awkwardness. 

Mrs.  Darville,  having  very  perfect  tact  in  such 
matters,  had  discovered  on  the  very  first  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Wentworth  at  one  of  her  evening 
parties,  that  she  would  immediately  be  cele- 
brated as  the  beauty  par  excellence  of  the  hour. 
It  therefore  became  to  her  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  than  any  one  perhaps  but  a  Mrs. 
Darville  can  understand,  that  she  should  be 
visible  in  her  saloon  at  the  parties  given  there 
twice  in  every  week.  To  effect  this,  the  Parisian 
Englishwoman  put  forth  all  her  powers  to  flatter 
and  fascinate  the  beautiful  strangers  ;  and  so  far 
succeeded,  that  Isabella  never  felt  so  perfectly 
safe  as  when  Mrs.  Darville*'s  powerful  protection 
seemed  extended  over  her  rusticity.  For  some 
time  this  sort  of  patron  and  client  intimacy  ap- 
peared to  please  Mr.  Wentworth  exceedingly ; 
it  flattered  him  in  many  ways,  and  besides  the 
agreeable  feelings  which  such  flattery  could  not 
fail  to  produce,  he  anticipated  much  lasting  ad- 
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vantage  from  the  lessons  his  charming  wife  was 
unconsciously  receiving  in  hon  ton^  the  only  ac- 
complishment in  which  he  feared  she  might 
eventually  prove  deficient  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  in  general,  or  in  those  of  his  fastidious 
mother  in  particular. 

Thus  everything  tended  to  make  Isabella  pre- 
fer Mrs.  Darville's  parties  to  all  others  :  it  was 
there  that  as  a  woman  she  first  learned  to  use 
with  freedom  the  beautiful  language,  which,  as  a 
child,  she  had  thoroughly  acquired  from  a  native ; 
and  it  w^as  there  also  that,  as  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
she  first  felt  as  much  in  possession  of  her  facul- 
ties as  when  she  was  Isabella  Worthington. 
Nor  was  it  by  any  means  the  least  reason  for 
this  partiality,  that  her  husband  nowhere  ap- 
peared in  such  excellent  spirits,  nowhere  ap- 
peared so  perfectly  well  pleased  with  her,  with 
himself,  and  with  all  the  world,  -  as  at  those  very 
fashionable  and  select  assemblies. 

On  the  evening  in  question  Isabella  was  seated 
on  a  sofa  in  a  small  but  highly  decorated  apart- 
ment, which  made  the  fourth  of  a  splendid  suite, 
and  to  which  she  had  been  led  by  Mrs.  Darville 
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for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  miniature  library, 
recently  established  there,  containing  the  accom- 
plished lady''s  especial  favourites  in  all  languages. 
The  pulling  about  and  admiring  these  little 
volumes  led  by  degrees  to  a  lively  discussion  of 
their  contents  ;  Mrs.  Darville  herself,  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  and  two  distinguished  Frenchmen,  were 
at  first  the  only  speakers  ;  but  at  length  Isabella, 
in  confirmation  of  some  observation  uttered  by 
her  husband,  let  her  sweet  voice  be  heard,  and 
as  it  was  in  support  of  that  dearly  valued  opinion, 
she  spoke  with  energy  and  eloquence.  The  in- 
terest of  the  conversation  seemed  instantly  to 
increase  in  the  opinion  of  all  within  sight  and 
hearinw;  the  loun^i^ers  from  a  distance  closed 
round  ;  a  delightful  war  of  pungent  wit  began, 
to  which  national  feeling,  perhaps,  added  a  little 
keenness,  but  which  good  breeding  guarded  from 
the  slightest  approach  to  asperity. 

Yet,  though  clever  things  were  uttered  on  all 
sides,  it  was  on  Isabella  alone,  that  every  eye 
was  fixed  ;  it  was  to  her  naive,  unaffected,  genu- 
ine feelings,  that  all  best  loved  to  listen  ;  and 
Voltaire,   even  under  the  protection  of  French- 
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men,  seemed  contented  to  be  put  in  the  shade, 
while  England's  idol  shone  before  them  in  the 
pure  light  of  the  young  beauty's  criticisms. 

I  should  greatly  wrong  the  character  of  Went- 
worth,  were  I  to  let  it  be  supposed,  that  anything 
approaching  to  the  feelings  of  a  jealous  husband 
found  way  to  his  heart,  or  even  to  his  imagina- 
tion, as  he  watched  the  evident  admiration  which 
followed  every  look  and  word  of  Isabella.  No- 
thing could  be  farther  from  the  truth  ;  indeed 
it  was  exactly  at  the  moment  when  this  admi- 
ration was  at  the  highest,  that  his  spirits  were 
the  most  elated,  and  that  he  felt  more  confi- 
dently than  at  any  former  moment,  how  very 
fortunate,  and  how  very  wise  the  choice  had  been, 
which  gave  him  the  possession  of  a  treasure  so 
highly  appreciated  by  all. 

Wentworth,  though  a  vain,  was,  by  nature, 
a  shy  man  also ;  and  though  the  habit  of  being 
much  in  society,  as  well  as  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  fortunate  position  in  it,  had  enabled 
him,  in  a  great  degree,  to  conquer  this  constitu- 
tional weakness,  it,  nevertheless,  returned  upon 
him  at  times  with  very  painful  pertinacity,  and 
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often  made  him  fancy,  when  surrounded  by  the 
brilliant  and  high-born,  that  his  intellect  was  of 
too  refined  a  nature  to  permit  his  participating 
freely  in  the  frivolous  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  that,  however  much  his  station  in  life  might 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to  mix  with  his  equals, 
his  best  and  happiest  field  of  action  was  to  be 
found  in  the  dignified  retirement  of  his  paternal 
mansion.  Had  this  notion  been  sufficiently  per- 
manent to  have  induced  him  to  act  upon  it, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  happier  man  ; 
but  a  little  real,  or  fancied  success  in  society, 
was  at  any  time  sufficient  to  give  wings  to  his 
philosophy,  and  to  bring  vanity  forward  in  its 
place. 

The  eclat  now  derived  from  the  fashionable 
celebrity  of  his  wife,  had,  for  the  present,  totally 
beaten  his  misanthropic  fancies  from  the  field  ; 
he  felt  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  Paris,  and  told  Isabella,  that 
he  had,  at  length,  finally  decided  upon  having 
a  regular  London  establishment,  which  he  felt 
to  be  necessary,  if  only  to  give  him  the  power 
of  receiving  whatever   distinguished   Frenchmen 
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might  chance  to  visit  it,  in  order  to  make  some 
return  for  the  flattering  reception  he  had  met  at 
Paris.  It  was  solely  from  his  being  on  such 
"  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  that  the  mischance 
I  am  about  to  relate  arose. 

The  Due  de  B  *  *  *  *  was  strenuously  advo- 
cating the  classic  dignity  of  the  Merope,  and 
stating  his  persuasion,  that  it  was  impossible  any 
drama  of  the  British  bard  should  produce  so 
poetical  and  elevating  an  effect  upon  the  scene. 

"Have  you  read  Coriolanus  .^ "  said  Isabella, 
eagerly.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  action,  it  is 
true ;  but  is  it  possible  to  read  it,  and  doubt 
what  its  scenic  effect  would  be  ?  " 

"  Let  me  challenge  you,  M.  le  Due,"  said 
Wentworth,  in  his  most  courteous  manner,  "  to 
make  a  party  with  my  young  wife  to  decide 
this  question.  Come  and  pay  us  a  visit  at  my 
London  mansion,  next  spring,  and  I  will  under- 
take that  Coriolanus  shall  be  played  for  you." 

And  what  was  the  answer  to  this  gracious 
compliment  ?  .  .  .  .  what  was  the  duke's  reply 
to  an  invitation  so  very  publicly  given  ?  That 
he  heard  it,   there  could  be  no  doubt;  for  he, 
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as  well  as  several  of  those  around  him,  turned 
the  glance  of  an  eye  towards  Mr.  Wentworth, 
as  he  spoke  ;  .  . .  .  but  this  was  all  the  notice  it 
obtained  ....  this  was  all  the  attention  that  could 
be  spared  at  that  moment  from  Isabella,  who,  too 
earnestly  occupied  herself  to  know  what  had  been 
said,  was  rapidly  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  lit- 
tle Shakspeare,  to  find  a  passage  which  she  wish- 
ed to  bring  in  competition  to  one  that  had  been 
quoted  from  Voltaire,  and  who  it  was  hoped  would 
repeat  the  treat  she  had  given  them  some  moments 
before,  by  reading  a  few  lines  aloud. 

It  had  not  been  without  some  struggle  with 
his  constitutional  shyness,  that  Mr  Wentworth 
pronounced  the  speech  recorded  above ;  he  had 
for  some  days  been  on  the  alert  to  seize  on  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  giving  the  Due  de 
B  *  *  *  *  the  invitation  he  meditated,  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  have  found  it  at  a  moment, 
when  so  distinguished  a  circle  were  around  them. 
Could  he  for  one  short  moment  have  subdued 
the  emotion  which  arose  within  him  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  listened  to,  he  would  have 
received  the  most  graceful  thanks,  and  the  most 
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obliging  promises  in  return  ;  ....  for  the  gallant 
duke  only  kept  silence,  lest,  by  an  ill-timed 
interruption,  he  might  disappoint  his  own  hopes, 
and  those  of  many  others,  that  they  might  enjoy 
a  little  more  of  Madame  Wentworth's  musical 
English.  But  this  was  more  than  Wentworth 
could  achieve ;  and,  colouring  to  the  temples, 
he  approached  the  sofa  in  order  to  lead  his  wife 
from  it,  at  the  very  moment  that,  bursting  into 
a  gay  laugh,  she  threw  the  volume  from  her; 
both  because  she  could  not  instantly  find  what 
she  wanted,  and  because  she  perceived  the  eager- 
ness of  the  expectation  she  had  excited. 

"  Your  carriage  is  at  the  door,  madam,"  in  a 
whisper,  husky  with  emotion,  were  the  words  he 
addressed  to  her ;  but,  though  his  accent  made 
her  start,  she  hardly  comprehended  their  unex- 
pected import,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  re- 
mained for  a  moment  motionless,  and  almost  stu- 
pified  at  the  expression  she  saw  there. 

*' You  are  not  well,  Marmaduke  ! "  she  then 
exclaimed,  rising  suddenly,  and  taking  his  still 
offered  arm.  "  Excuse  us,  dear  Mrs.  Darville. 
....  Mr.  Wentworth  is  suffering,  I  am  sure.  .    . 
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Good  night  !    good  night  !     You   shall   see  me 
without  fail  to-morrow." 

Wentworth  spoke  not  a  word,  but  led  her 
rapidly  through  the  rooms,  and  down  *he  stair- 
case, to  a  vestibule  crowded  with  servants.  For- 
tunately he  immediately  found  his  own  among 
them  ;  their  carriage  was  at  no  great  distance, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  driving  rapidly 
towards  their  hotel. 

Isabella  was  greatly  alarmed,  without,  however, 
having  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  the  matter 
might  be  which  had  so  changed  in  an  instant  the 
demeanour  of  her  husband,  from  bland  and  cheer- 
ful urbanity  to  choleric  agitation.  An  impulse 
purely  affectionate,  and  mixed  with  no  feminine 
hope  of  soothing  him  by  a  caress,  led  her  to  lay 
her  hand  on  his  as  she  exclaimed  the  moment 
they  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 

"  Dearest  Marmaduke !  what  is  it  has  dis- 
turbed you  ?  .  .  . .  For  God's  sake  tell  me  ! " 

His  hand  was  withdrawn,  and  his  person  also, 
as  tightly  ensconcing  himself  in  the  corner  of  the 
vehicle,  he  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and 
replied,  through  he  closed  his  teeth, .... 
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"  I  have  been  insulted.  Madam  !" 
"  Gracious  Heaven  !  .  .  .  .  And  by  whom  ?" 
"  You  must  have  been  greatly  engrossed  by 
your  own  amusement,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  to  make 
such  a  question  necessary,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  was  engrossed,  Marmaduke ;  .  .  .  .happily, 
and  childishly  engrossed  perhaps,  by  the  books 
before  us  ;  .  .  .  .  therefore  I  intreat  you  to  tell 
me  what  can  possibly  have  happened  so  near  me, 
deserving  the  terrible  words  you  have  used.  .  .  . 
Will  you  not  tell  me,  Wentworth  .?" 

"It  is  an  ungracious  office  which  you  require 
of  me,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest 
gloom,  "  and  I  beg  to  decline  it.  .  . .  Should  I 
ever  again  venture  to  risk  in  your  presence  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  in  society  of 
whose  manners  I  am  not  perfectly  assured,  it  will 
be  my  wish  that  you  should  display  m^ore  of 
observance  towards  me,  and  less  of  familiarity 
towards  them." 

But  hardly  had  he  pronounced  these  words, 
before  it  struck  him  that  his  young  wife  might 
attribute  them  to  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  to 
this   weakness  he  attached  a  degree   of  ridicule 
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which  would  have  made  him  endure  almost  any- 
thing, before  he  yielded  to  it ;  whereupon,  sud- 
denly changing  his  manner,  and  drawing  towards 
her,  he  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  said, 
in  a  voice  whose  recovered  kindness  completely 
restored  her  spirits,  and  made  her  almost  indiffer- 
ent to  whatever  might  follow  : — 

"  My  dearest  Isabella  !  ....  do  not  let  this 
foolish  business  vex  you  ;  .  . .  .  and  1  will   have 

no  reserve  whatever  on  the  subject You  must 

have  heard  the  invitation,  ....  the  very  flattering 
invitation  I  must  call  it,  ...  .  which  I  gave  to  the 
Duke  deB*  ***.?" 

"  No,  surely  I  did  not.  .  .  .  When  was  this, 
Marmaduke  ?  " 

Wentworth  winced,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
strong  effort,  and  after  a  considerable  pause,  that 
he  was  able  to  continue  his  explanation  ;  nay, 
even  then  the  manner  was  again  entirely  changed, 
the  encircling  arm  withdrawn,  and  the  cold  dry 
tone,  which  acted  like  slow  poison  on  the  heart 
of  Isabella,  succeeded  to  the  frank  affectionate 
style  that  had  so  delightfully  cheered  her. 

"  It  is  impossible,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  that  you 
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can  enter  very  deeply  into  an  affair  that  passed 
before  your  eyes,  at  your  very  elbow,  without  your 
being  conscious  of  it.  .  .  .  This  invitation,  was 
given  the  moment  before  I  quitted  the  drawing- 
room  of  Mrs.  Dorville, ....  which  I  most  heartily 
regret  I  ever  entered."" 

"  And  what  was  his  reply,  Wentworth  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Madam. . . .  He  did  not  conde- 
scend to  answer  me.-' 

"  He  never  heard  you,  Marmaduke  ! "  replied 
Isabella  eagerly ;  "  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not 
take  offence,  because  amidst  the  voice  of  general 
conversation,  your  words  were  drowned  ! " 

"  My  words  were  not  drowned,"  he  replied 
with  bitterness,  "  of  that  I  had  convincing  proof, 
for  he  turned  his  impertinent  eyes  on  me  as  I 
addressed  him.*" 

"It  is  quite  impossible,  Marmaduke,'"  per- 
sisted Isabella,  "  that  any  offence  could  be  in- 
tended. ...  I  am  quite  sure  there  was  not  one 
of  the  party  who  would  not  have  received  such 
a  civility  from  you   both  gratefully  and  grace- 

Mly." 

"  You   are   quite    sure ! "   repeated  the  asto- 
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nished  Wentworth,  in  accents  of  very  genuine 
surprise  ;  "  am  I  then,  for  the  futiu*e,  to  resign 
my  judgment  into  your  hands  ?  Do  you  con- 
ceive me  altogether  incapable  of  hearing  and 
seeing  for  myself  ?  " 

Terrified,  wounded,  spirit-broken,  Isabella's 
only  answer  was  a  heavy  sigh,  while  the  words, 
"■  Alas  !  alas  !"  escaped  her  almost  without  her 
knowing  that  she  had  spoken. 

"  Let  me  hear  no  exclamations  of  that  kind, 
if  you  please,  Isabella,"  said  her  husband  ;  "  and 
I  request  it  may  be  understood  between  us  that 
I  shall  be  considered  as  competent  on  all  occa- 
sions to  judge  for  myself.  I  have  given  you,  as 
I  doubt  not  you  will  be  ready  to  avow,  a  pretty 
strong  proof  of  admiration  and  devoted  attach- 
ment. Few  young  women  in  your  position. .  . . 
However,  this  is  not  a  subject  that  I  ever  wish 
to  touch  upon ; ....  all  I  intend  to  say,  is,  that 
the  cleverness,  and  sort  of  youthful  talent,  which 
I  have  taken,  and  shall  always  take,  so  much 
pleasure  in  improving,  must  on  no  account  be 
suffered  to  run  wild,  and  master  your  discretion  ; 
....  and   on  this  point  I  must  consider  myself 
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as  the  only  competent  judge.     Believe  me,  Isa- 
bella,   I    have   no   wish   that   such   talents    and 
abilities  as  the  retirement  in  which  you  have  been 
brought  up  may  have  permitted  to  appear,  should 
be  overlooked  by  any,  indeed  it  is  necessary  for 
my  own  honour,  and  the  credit  of  my  taste  and 
judgment,   that  this  should  not  be,  but  on  the 
other   hand   I  have  a  right  to    expect   that   no 
vivacity  of  animal    spirits  shall    ever   carry  you 
beyond  the   precise  place  which  I  wish  you  to 
hold  in  society.     It  is  not  seemly  that  a  lady'*s 
voice   should  be  heard  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  that  of  her  husband  inaudible  beside  her. 
This,  you  will  remember,  is  your  own  interpret- 
ation, ....  in  which,  however,  I  trust  you   are 
mistaken.      But   whatever   may   have   been    the 
cause  of  it,  the  stubborn  fact  remains  that  I  have 
been    very  grossly  affronted ;    and    as   the    best 
method  of  preventing  scenes  more   disagreeable 
still,    I    shall    give    orders    to   Brixter   to   have 
everything  ready  for  leaving  this  hateful  city  by 
mid-day  to-morrow.     Be  careful  before  you  sleep 
to  let  your  maid  know  what  she  has  to  do  to- 
morrow morning." 
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"  She  can  easily  do  all  that  is  necessary,"  re- 
plied Isabella.  ..."  But  ought  I  not  to  see 
Mrs.  Darville  ?  She  has  been  so  very  kind  to 
me. 

"•  You  will  write  to  her,  if  you  please  .... 
Our  drive  is  over  ....  we   are  at    the   door  of 

the   hotel Let  me  hear   no   more   of  this 

distasteful  subject,  if  you  please  ....  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  it  again,  I  must  request 
of  you." 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  Wentworth  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  the  door  of  which  was  opened  at  the  in- 
stant, and  then  stood,  hat  in  hand,  to  assist  Isa- 
bella. Poor  girl  !  .  .  .  .  how  little  could  any 
one  who  looked  at  her  guess  her  actual  situation, 
....  young,  lovely,  splendidly  attired,  leaving  her 
elegant  equipage  by  the  assistance  of  her  hand- 
some, gallant,  and  assiduous  husband,  who  could 
have  imagined  that  she  already  felt  a  canker  at 
her  heart  which  rendered  all  these  good  gifts  of 
nature  and  of  fortune  profitless  and  even  irksome. 
But  she  implicitly  obeyed  the  injunction  last 
given,    and   sat   down   to   be   disattired   by   her 
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maid,  pale  and  silent,  but  without  either  sighs 
or  tears  ;  and  when  Mr.  Wentworth  entered 
her  room,  she  lay  so  profoundly  still  upon  her 
pillow,  that  he  perforce  was  obliged  to  suppose 
she  was  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Sad,  very  sad,  was  the  young  bride''s  waking 
next  morning ;  and  she  felt  the  sorrow  before  she 
could  well  remember  its  cause.  "  What  has 
happened  to  me  ?  *"  was  the  first  distinct  thought ; 
and  though  memory  could  rehearse  no  great  spe- 
cific misery  in  reply,  her  heart  felt  not  the  lighter 
on  that  account. 

Mr.  Went  worth  had  already  left  the  room, 
but  she  found  him  in  the  saloon  examining  ac- 
counts with  Brixter  ;  while  the  open  canvass- bag 
lying  beside  them  pouring  forth  its  massive  trea- 
sures of  five  franc  pieces,  showed  her  that  busi- 
ness was  going  on,  and  that  the  preparations  for 
departure  were  already  in  full  activity. 

*'  Are  you  ready  for  breakfast,  Marmaduke  ?" 
she  said,  endeavouring  to  speak  as  usual,  and 
only  failing  by  permitting  her  voice  to  be  some- 
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what  fainter  and  more  gentle  than  before.  But 
even  this  trifling  variation  was  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  the  conscious  Wentworth, 
who  raised  his  eyes  with  a  sudden  and  almost 
stern  look  of  inquiry  to  her  face.  But  that  face 
was  lovely  as  ever ;  and  its  sweet  harmony  of 
feature  was  not  without  its  effect. 

"  Quite  ready,  my  love  !*"  was  the  obliging 
reply.  '^  I  have  been  getting  over  all  reckoning 
and  paying  that  I  might  not  disturb  you  by  it. 
You  will  have  some  notes  to  write  before  we 

start Do   not   forget  Lady  G  *  *  *.      We 

are  engaged  to  dine  at  the  embassy,  you  know, 
on  Friday  ;  so  you  must  make  apologies.  .  .  . 
There,  Brixter,  that  is  all  right.  .  .  .  You  will 
find  I  have  given  you  the  amount  of  all  the  bills 
you  have  brought  in,  and  be  active  to  look  after 
anything  else  that  may  be  unpaid.  .  .  .  Tell  them 
to  bring  the  coiFee,  and,  remember,  the  horses  are 
ordered  at  one  precisely,  and  that  nothing  must 
be  forgotten  or  left  unsettled." 

Brixter  bowed  and  left  the  room  ;  and  had 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  that  moment  ex- 
pressed their  feelings,  they  would  have  confessed 
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that  this  departure  was  far  from  being  a  relief  to 
either  of  them.  But  both  had  recourse  to  the 
occupation  of  their  hands,  which  on  such  occasions 
is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  drew  forth  his  gold  pencil-case,  adjusted  its 
point,  and  began  to  write  memoranda ;  while  his 
wife  busied  herself  with  coffee-cups  and  tea- 
spoons ;  .  .  .  .  but  she  had  no  courage  to  break 
the  silence  which  seemed  somewhat  heavily 
settling  upon  thera  till  the  arrival  of  the  break- 
fast, when  her  sweet  voice  pronounced,  "  Shall  I 
pour  out  your  coffee,  Wentworth  V  very  nearly 
in  "the  same  accent  as  heretofore. 

This  sound,  and  the  sight  of  Galignani's 
paper  at  the  same  moment  putting  Mr.  Went- 
worth entirely  at  his  ease,  he  drew  near  her  quite 
as  usual,  and  she  was  petted  and  waited  upon  as 
assiduously  as  on  any  morning  since  their  arrival. 
Nevertheless,  the  breakfast  was  not  permitted  to 
last  long,  ere  he  again  reminded  her  that  she  had 
notes  to  write ;  but  this  was  done  with  the 
utmost  politeness ;  and  her  elegant  travelling- 
desk  being  laid  open  before  her,  paper,  pens, 
bougie,  wax,  seal,  and  so  forth,  all  in  order,  he 
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added,  "  Do  not  delay,  my  love,"  and  prepared 
to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay  one  moment,  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said 
Isabella,  blushing  lest  her  words  might  be  consi- 
dered as  an  infringement  of  his  last  night's  com- 
mand . . . .  "  Stay  one  moment  and  tell  me  what  I 
am  to  say  to  Mrs.  Darville,  Lady  G  *  *  *, 
Madame  de  Beaumont,  and  the  other  places  we 
are  engaged  to  ?  " 

The  brow  of  Wentworth  was  overclouded  in  a 
moment.  "Say?"  he  repeated  with  as  much 
disdain  as  could  be  thrown  into  the  pronunciation 
of  so  innocent  a  word,  "  pray  say  whatever  you 
please,"  and  without  waiting  for  any  rejoinder, 
he  quitted  the  room,  and  drew  the  door  after  him 
with  very  expressive  energy. 

Isabella  had  one  characteristic  which  never  left 
her  on  any  occasion,  whether  of  great  or  of  little 
importance ;  from  principle,  from  habit,  and  from 
inclination,  she  invariably  adhered  to  truth. 
The  task,  therefore,  which  she  was  now  left  to 
perform  was  to  her  much  more  difficult  than  it 
would  have  been  to  many  others ;  .  .  .  .  but  it 
must  be  done,  and  promptly.     This  was  a  neces- 
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sity  which  pressed  upon  her  much  too  sharply  to 
be  resisted.  .  .  .  She  must  write,  and  she  did.  .  .  . 
She  rapidly  scribbled  apologies  for  breaking  the 
engagements  they  had  formed ;  but  in  no  instance 
did  she  state  any  reason  for  doing  so,  except  that 
they  were  going  to  leave  Paris  directly  ;  to  Mrs. 
Darville  a  short  but  affectionate  farewell  was 
added. 

Her  notes  were  finished  and  folded  ere  Mr. 
Wentworth  returned :  he  walked  up  to  her  table 
without  speaking ;  but,  on  perceiving  the  half- 
dozen  proofs  of  her  diligence  that  lay  scattered 
there,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  showed  he 
was  well  pleased,  "  Already  finished  !  .  .  .  .  What 
a  rapid  pen-woman  I  have  got  for  my  secretary  ! " 

"  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look 
at  them  and  seal  them  for  me,  while  I  go  and  see 
if  Wilson  is  almost  ready, ""^  replied  Isabella, 
rising. 

His  eye  had  already  glanced  through  one  of 
the  notes  ere  she  reached  the  door  ;  and  she  was 
arrested  in  her  retreat  by  his  saying,  "  This  is 
terribly  cold,  Isabella.  Arc  they  all  equally 
destitute  of  excuse  ?  " 
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"  I  had  no  excuse  to  ofFer,"''  replied  Isabella, 
colouring. 

"  I  fear  then  I  must  trouble  you  to  sit  down 
again,*"  he  said,  struggling  to  conceal  the  anger 
that  was,  however,  equally  evident  in  his  voice 
and  look  ;  "  such  notes  as  these  are  worse  than 
nothing." 

"  I  will  willingly  write  again,"  she  replied, 
resuming  her  seat ;  "  but  indeed,  Marmaduke, 
you  must  tell  me  what  to  say." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  accuse  you  of  so  much 
dulness,  my  dear,  as  you  choose  to  take  credit  for. 
....  You  surely  can  be  at  no  loss. .  .  .  There  are 
a  multitude  of  excellent  apologies." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  ....  I  do  not  under- 
stand,". ,  . .  said  Isabella,  greatly  embarrassed. 
....  Am  I  to  tell  what  happened  last  night  .^" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  extremity 
of  displeasure  which  this  unlucky  question  occa- 
sioned ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  eye  of  the 
offender  was  not  raised  to  behold  the  effect  it 
produced.  Wentworth  himself  the  moment  after 
was  thankful  that  she  had  not  looked  at  him ; 
nor  did  he  speak  till  the  first  feeling  was  past. 
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"  I  hardly  know  what  that  question  means," 
he  said,  at  length  ;....*'  not  all  that  it  seems  to 
do,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Be  not  displeased,  my  dearest  Went  worth, 
if  I  confess  myself  totally  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  your  wishes  are,'**  she  replied  :  "  surely,"*"* 
she  added,  "  I  need  not  say  that,  did  I  under- 
stand, I  would  willingly  comply  with  them."" 

"  That  you  have  been  brought  up  in  great  re- 
tirement, and  in  most  profound  ignorance  of  the 
world,  I  well  know,"  said  Wentworth,  affecting 
to  speak  with  great  calmness ;  "  but  that  you 
should  have  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word 
apology  rather  surpasses  my  expectations. ...  I 
must,  however,  submit  to  play  the  part  of  teacher, 
and  you,  I  hope,  will  not  object  to  that  of 
scholar  ?''^ 

"Oh,  no!""  she  replied,  cheerfully;  "most 
gladly  will  I  learn  whatever  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  teach,""  and  again  drawing  her  desk 
towards  her,  she  took  a  pen,  and  sat  in  act  to 
write,  looking  towards  him  for  her  instructions 
with  a  pretty  air  of  playful  submissiveness  well 
calculated  to  soothe  a  fit  of  the  spleen. 
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He  looked  at  her  for  a  moraent,  and  once  more 
his  gloomy  brow  relaxed  into  a  smile.  "  Well 
then,  Isabella,"  said  he,  "  write,  '  Presents  com- 
pliments,^ and  all  that,  and  then  add  '  and  begs 
to  express  her  own  deep  regret,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mr.  Wentworth,  that  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
letters  from  England  upon  business  of  great  im- 
portance, compels  them  immediately  to  return 
and  relinquish  the  pleasure  ....  and  so  on.' " 

"  But  I  cannot  say  that,  Marmaduke,  for  it  is 
not  true,"  she  replied  gravely,  yet  looking  in  his 
face  not  without  some  hope  that  he  might  be 
jesting. 

Too  plainly  did  that  face  answer  her.  .  .  .  Her 
words  were  wormwood  to  him.  Wentworth  had 
not  so  perseveringly  studied  all  the  theory  of  the 
science  that  makes  a  gentleman,  without  knowing 
that  lying  makes  no  part  of  it ;  yet  at  that  moment 
his  heart  told  him  that  not  only  then  was  he 
guilty  of  the  mean,  vulgar,  pitiful  vice,  but  that 
he  was  habitually  driven  to  practise  it  by  the  dif- 
ficulties into  which  his  unchecked  violence  was 
perpetually  plunging  him.  This  self- conviction 
was  terrible  ;  .  .  .  .  yet  what  was  that  compared  to 
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the  agony  .  .  .  .  tlie  degi-adation  of  its  being  point- 
ed out  to  him  by  the  object  of  his  generous  .... 
his  unexampled  love  ?  All  attempt  at  conquer- 
ing his  feelings  was  now  out  of  the  question  ; 
all  her  beauty,  and  all  the  effect  he  had  permitted 
it  to  have  on  him,  offered  but  so  much  the 
stronger  reason  for  his  resenting  the  injury  she 
had  done  him,  and  he  threw  upon  her  a  glance 
that  seemed  almost  to  express  abhorrence. 

"  Leave  me  !  "  he  cried, .  .  .  .  "  leave  me,  if 
you  please. ...  I  have  not  been  accustomed  at  any 
period  from  childhood  to  the  present  hour  to  be 
treated  with  indignity.  Let  me  recover  myself 
ere  we  meet  again."  These  words  were  not 
uttered  immediately,  nor  indeed  till  she  had 
watched  his  countenance  and  his  action  as  he 
stalked  up  and  down  the  room  till  her  terror  had 
increased  to  a  pitch  which  made  the  command  to 
leave  him  most  welcome.  She  started  from  her 
place  as  he  spoke  like  a  frightened  fawn,  and 
rushing  into  her  bedroom  closed  the  door,  and 
sunk  upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed. 

For  some  moments  she  perceived  not  that 
Wilson   was   in    the   room,  and  sobbed  without 
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restraint  as  slie  rested  her  head  against  the  bed- 
clothes. Fortunately  this  agony  was  not  watched, 
and  commented  upon  by  an  ordinary  domestic, 
for  this  Wilson,  now  converted  into  a  fashionable- 
looking  lady's-maid,  had,  as  a  village  child,  long 
known  and  loved  her.  This  young  woman,  at 
an  early  age  left  motherless,  had,  for  years,  been 
kindly  watched  and  cared  for  by  the  family  at 
the  parsonage.  Isabella  especially,  who  was  near- 
ly her  own  age,  had  been  long  indulged  in  the 
pleasure  of  bestowing  upon  her  whatever  clothes 
were  discarded  from  her  own  wardrobe.  Mrs. 
Worthington  superintended  her  progress  through 
the  village  school,  of  which  the  good  pastor  him- 
self declared  her  to  be  one  of  the  best  scholars  ; 
the  Misses  Clark  employed  no  other  sempstress 
when  the  literary  labours  of  the  one  sister  or  the 
embroidering  mania  of  the  other  left  more  em- 
ployment for  the  needle  than  their  one  maid, 
Dorothy,  could  manage ;  Margaret  paid  for  her 
learning  to  plat  straw,  Charles  depended  on  her 
for  his  fishing-nets,  and  uncle  David  had  pre- 
sented her  with  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book  ;  so 
that    she   was   linked  to   her  unfortunate  young 
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mistress  by  many  ties,  not  the  less  binding  from 
their  simple  texture. 

The  terrible,  the  unexpected  spectacle  of  the 
happy,  thrice  happy  Isabella,  reduced  from  a 
state  of  unequalled  felicity,  to  the  misei*able  con- 
dition in  which  she  now  saw  her,  for  a  moment 
completely  stupified  the  poor  girl ;  and  suffering 
the  trinkets  she  was  packing  up  to  drop  from 
her  fingers,  she  stood  gazing  at  the  unintelligible, 
and  almost  incredible  apparition  with  straining 
eyes,  open  mouth,  and  hands  raised  in  speechless 
dismay.  But  this  first  confusion  of  intellect 
past,  she  approached  the  weeping  bride ;  and  for- 
getting everything  but  the  fond  affection  of  so 
many  years,  threw  her  arms  round  her,  exclaim- 
ing. 

"  O  Miss  Isabella  !  .  .  .  .  dear,  dear  Miss 
Isabella  !  .  .  .  .  What ^ has  happened  ?  ....  Is  my 
master  ill  ?  ...  .  Is  there  any  accident .''" 

Shocked  and  ashamed  at  having  thus  unre- 
strainedly exposed  her  misery,  Isabella's  first 
impulse,  as  she  suddenly  rose  from  her  knees,  was 
to  check  the  familiarity  of  her  humble  friend, 
and  send  her  away,  that  she  might  weep  alone ; 
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but  a  glance  at  the  tearful  eyes  and  pale  cheeks 
of  poor  Wilson  changed  her  mood.  .  .  .  She  felt 
too  wretchedly  alone,  too  hopelessly  distant  from 
all  the  dear  accustomed  faces  in  the  sunshine 
of  whose  love  she  had  passed  her  gay  and  happy 
life,  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  pitying 
countenance  of  one  whom  she  had  been  used 
to  see  amongst  them. 

"  O  Mary  !"  she  exclaimed,  dropping  her 
liead  upon  the  girFs  shoulder,  and  suffering  her 
tears  to  flow  without  restraint ;  "  I  am  very,  very 
AH-etched  ! " 

"  But  is  there  help  for  it.  Miss  Isabella  ?  .  .  .  . 
madam  !  .  .  .  .  dear  mistress  !  .  .  .  .  Tell  me,  for 
God's  sake,  what  has  happened,  and  you  in  such 
a  glory  of  happiness,  to  make  you  tremble  and 
shake  as  you  do  now  ?  .  .  .  .  Where  is  my  master, 
ma'am  ?  .  .  .  .  Let  me  go  and  find  him." 

Tight  and  firm  was  the  grasp  with  which  Isa- 
bella now  held  her,  but  she  answered  not  a  word. 

"  And  you  will  not  tell  me?  ...  .  And  I  may 
not  know  what  terrible  thing  has  happened  ?  .  .  .  , 
But  sit  down.  Miss  Isabella.  .  .  .  You  tremble 
so,  you  are  not  fit  to  stand  !     Thank   God  we 
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are  going  home  !  .  .  .  .  Nothing  has  happened  to 
change  that,  I  hope."" 

"  No,  Wilson,  nothing  has  changed  that," 
said  Isabella,  making  a  strong  effort  to  recover 
herself;  .  .  .  .  "  And  do  not  ask  me  any  more 
questions  about  my  tears.  ...  It  seems  that  I  am 
but  a  child  still,  Mary,  to  cry  so  foolishly.  .  .  . 
Dear  uncle  David !  ....  he  said  I  was  too 
young ;  .  .  .  .  and  perhaps.  . . .  But  go  on  pack- 
ing, Wilson,  and  I  will  sit  here  quietly  and  look 
at  you.'' 

The  greatly  puzzled  waiting-maid  obeyed,  only 
delaying  her  occupation  while  she  mixed  a  little 
eau  de  Cologne  in  a  glass  of  water  which  she 
presented  in  silence  to  her  mistress ;  and  in 
silence  Isabella  received  it,  trying  however  to 
thank  her  with  a  smile ;  but  it  was  so  sad  a  one 
that  the  girl  was  fain  to  turn  away  her  head 
as  she  took  the  glass,  that  its  effect  upon  her 
might  not  be  perceived,  and  returning  to  her 
occupation,  showed  as  much  delicacy  as  feeling, 
by  concealing  her  own  countenance,  and  avoiding 
to  look  on  that  of  her  mistress. 

Thus  left  to  herself,  Isabella's  thoughts  follow- 
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ed  the  train  suggested  by  the  recollection  of 
Colonel  Seaton.  Why  had  he,  who  had  ever  re- 
joiced in  all  that  gave  her  joy,  so  constantly  look- 
ed sad  and  mournful  during  the  short  period  of 
Mr.  Wentworth''s  triumphant  courtship  ?  This  was 

— "  A  question  she  had  never  asked  before ;" 

and  if  she  had,  the  answer  would  have  been 
(whether  given  by  herself  or  to  those  around 
her),  "  because  he  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  losing 
his  darling.  .  .  .*"  But  now,  that  a  new  and  ter- 
rible light  had  broke  in  upon  her  mind,  she 
felt  inclined  to  interpret  his  manner  differently. 
"  Is  it  possible,"  thought  she,  "  that  he  alone, 
of  all  the  lookers-on,  saw ....  that  all  was  not 
so  glorious  as  it  seemed  to  be  ?  .  .  . .  Alas  !  if 
so,  why  was  not  his  opposition  stronger  ? " 

Startled  at  tliis  mental  question  which  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  disclose  to  her  own  heart 
how  deep,  how  terrible  were  her  fears  for  the 
future,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  with  feverish 
eagerness,  began  to  assist  Wilson  in  what  she 
was  doing. 
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"  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,  ma'am.  ...  I 
shall  have  quite  time  to  finish  everything,"  said 
Wilson,  adding,  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  if  afraid 
to  trust  her  voice.  "  Had  you  not  better  keep 
quite  still,  ma''am  ?^'' 

"  No,  Wilson,  no  !  .  .  .  .  quite  the  contrary. 
Let  me  be  employed,  let  me  think  about  the 
going  home. . .  .  Home  ! . .  . .  O  Wilson  !  I  am 
not  going  to  my  ovm  dear  home." 

"  You  will  be  very  near  it,  though,  ma'am,"' 
replied  the  aiFectionate  girl,  touching  instinctively 
upon  the  surest  source  of  consolation,  let  the 
sorrow  for  which  it  was  wanted  be  of  what  nature 
it  might.  But  in  fact  something  approaching  to 
the  truth  was  already  working  its  way  into  the 
femininely  acute  mind  of  Mary  Wilson.  The 
manner  in  which  her  proposal  of  seeking  Mr. 
Wentworth  had  been  received,  the  seemingly 
involuntary  grasp  which  had  prevented  her  going 
to  him  ;  and,  lastly,  this  allusion  to  her  own 
dear  home,  altogether  went  far  towards  con- 
vincing the  waiting-maid  that,  spite  of  his  hand- 
someness, and  his  greatness,  and  his  wealth,  her 
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dear  young  mistress  miglit  very  likely  have  been 
better  off  if  the  great  man  had  never  happened 
to  fall  in  love  with  her. 

But  she  -wisely  and  resolutely  determined  to 
keep  all  these  conjectures  to  herself;  a  resolution 
which  corresponded  very  conveniently  with  that 
of  her  mistress,  who  at  the  same  moment  that 
her  prophetic  heart  whispered  the  saddest  fore- 
bodings for  the  future,  decided  that  as  the  fate 
she  had  chosen  for  herself  admitted  of  no  remedy, 
it  would  be  equally  weak  and  wicked  to  render 
her  husband  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  her  family 
and  friends,  by  disclosing  what  must  make  them 
miserable,  without  in  the  least  degree  alleviating 
her  own  unhappiness. 

"  No  ;  none  shall  ever  know  that  the  bright 
dreams  we  have  all  so  fondly  cherished  are  turned 
to  shadows  dark  and  dismal  as  the  night !  .  .  . . 
They  may  see  me  grow  thin  and  wan  ....  they 
may  see  me  fade  and  die,  perhaps,  and  their 
fond  hearts  may  mourn  for  me. .  . .  This  will  be 
sad  enough ;  and  I  so  young  too  ....  but  ten 
thousand  times  worse  would  it  be  could  they 
know  that  Marmaduke  ....  my  pride,  my  glory. 
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my  beloved,  was  breaking  my  heart  by  his  un- 
kindness." 

Such  were  the  meditations  of  Isabella  as  she 
continued  to  pull  out  drawer  after  drawer,  and 
push  them  in  again,  with  an  air  of  busy  occu- 
pation, that  but  ill  concealed  from  the  observ- 
ation of  her  attendant  the  fever  of  spirits  from 
which  she  was  suffering. 

This  scene  had  continued  nearly  an  hour, 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door  of 
the  bedroom.  "  Who  is  that,  Wilson  ?"  ex- 
claimed Isabella  with  nervous  quickness.  .  .  . 
"  Go  to  the  door,  will  you,  and  see  who  it  is 
that  knocks." 

Wilson  obeyed,  and  immediately  returned  with 
a  letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  her  by  a 
chamber-maid,  directed  to  '•^Madame  Wentworth.'' 

Isabella  knew  the  hand,  and  trembled  as  she 
broke  the  seal.  "  Leave  me,  my  good  Wilson," 
said  she,  before  she  ventured  to  read  a  line  of 
the  contents,  unwilling  that  any  should  witness 
the  feelings  they  might  draw  forth.  "  Leave  me 
alone  for  a  little  while.  .  . .  You  have  your  own 
things  to  put  up,  have  you  not  ?  " 
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Wilson  disappeared,  and  Isabella  read  the 
following  lines  : — 

"  In  the  situation  in  which  I  have  placed  my- 
self relatively  to  you,  Isabella,  it  has  become  my 
duty  to  see  your  failings  with  an  eye  of  indul- 
gence. I  will  endeavour  to  make  the  doing  so 
a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  ....  but  let  not  this 
kindness  ....  I  must  call  it  this  amiable  kind- 
ness on  my  part,  lead  to  carelessness  or  inatten- 
tion on  yours.  I  am  aware  that  your  position 
in  life  has  not  familiarised  you  with  persons  in 
any  degree  resembling  myself ....  the  refine- 
ment, the  delicacy,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  higher 
classes  can  only,  I  believe,  be  understood  by 
themselves  ....  and  this  deficiency  which,  how- 
ever unfortunate,  cannot  be  justly  attributed  to 
you  as  a  fault,  I  will  endeavour  constantly  to 
keep  in  mind  as  the  best  antidote  to  the  irri- 
tation likely  to  be  produced  by  your  ignorance 
of  the  observance  which  a  high-bred  gentleman 
wishes  to  meet  in  all  who  approach  him.  But, 
though  unacquainted  with  that  last  best  finish, 
which  nothing  but  station  and  fashion  can  bestow, 
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you  have  been  brought  up  by  eminently  respect- 
able parents,  Isabella ;  and  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  good  principles  they  must  have 
instilled  should  be  constantly  brought  into  action 
during  our  future  lives.  Above  all  things,  never 
forget  the  devoted  attachment  I  have  shown  to 
you ;  and  by  your  docility  and  constant  endea- 
vours to  please  me,  let  me  perceive  that  you  are 
anxious  to  atone,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power, 
for  the  great  inequality  in  our  past  positions.  My 
attachment  to  you,  my  dear  Isabella,  is  deep  and 
sincere ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  by  a  proper 
attention  on  your  part  to  smoothing  the  points 
of  difference  inevitably  to  be  expected  between 
us,  our  lives  will  pass  very  happily  together  .... 
but  remember  always  that  when  you  perceive  in 
me  symptoms  of  agitation  or  displeasure,  w^hich, 
for  the  reasons  above  hinted  at,  it  is  possible 
you  may  not  understand  ....  remember  always 
that  on  such  occasions  you  explain  to  yourself 
what  seems  unintelligible,  by  at  once  taking  it 
for  granted  that  I  have  good  cause  for  feeling  as 
I  do.     And  now,  my  love,  let  me  see  you  enter 
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the  saloon  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  trusting 
to  my  indulgent  tenderness  for  a  perfect  forgive- 
ness of  all  that  has  passed. 

"  I  hope  your  imperial  and  boxes  are  nearly 
ready,  as  the  time  fixed  for  our  departure  is 
almost  arrived.  I  have  despatched  proper  letters 
to  our  friends,  so  be  easy  on  that  score,  and  be 
assured  that  you  shall  never  hear  me  allude  to 
the  subject  more. 

"  With  the  most  perfect  affection, 
"  I  am,  my  dearest  Isabella, 

"  Your  affectionate  husband, 

"  Marmaduke  Wentworth. 

"  p.  S.  Let  me  advise  you,  my  love,  to  preserve 
this  letter ;  its  occasional  perusal  may  essentially 
assist  you  in  the  regulation  of  your  conduct,  under 
any  little  circumstances  of  difficulty  which  may 
arise  between  us.  ...  I  have,  I  think,  said  enough 
to  enable  you  to  return  to  me  without  pain,  and 
I  expect  your  immediate  appearance  accord- 
ingly." 

T>^  ^  ^  y^  ^ 

A  kinder  heart  than  Isabella's,  a  sweeter  tem- 
per, a  disposition   less   prone  to  take  offence,  or 
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more  ready  to  forget  it,  might  have  been  sought 
in  vain  among  all  the  daughters  of  Eve ;  but  she 
had  withal  deeply  implanted  within  her  heart  of 
hearts,  in  her  conscience  and  ner  understanding, 
a  clear  strong  sense  of  justice,  which,  joined  to- 
somewhat  more  than  an  average  proportion  of 
common  sense,  made  her  as  unfit  a  wife  for  Mr. 
Wentworth  as  he  could  well  have  chosen.  It 
was  not  anger  she  felt  on  reading  this  letter ; 
that  is  an  emotion  by  no  means  incompatible 
either  with  love  or  esteem  ....  but  it  was  con- 
tempt, the  most  fatal  blight  that  can  fall  upon 
either. 

It  was  a  pitiable  sight,  the  countenance  of  that 
young  creature,  as  she  took  a  rapid  glance  forward 
at  the  destiny  which  lay  before  her !  It  was  a 
dark  and  massive  shadow  that  fell  upon  it,  and 
she  felt  its  heavy  gloom  with  terrible  distinctness. 
But  she  had  no  time  for  meditation  ;  her  appear- 
ance, gay,  gi-ateful,  and  devoted,  was  instantly 
expected  in  the  saloon.  ...  It  is  a  dreadful  situa- 
tion for  a  being  nurtured  in  truth  like  Isabella, 
to  feel  that  duty  in  some  sort  requires  its  sacri- 
fice ;  but  so  it  was  with  her  ....  for  were  she  to 
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permit  any  portion  of  the  feeling  wliicli  swelled 
her  young  heart  to  appear,  all  possibility  of  her 
remaining  on  decent  terms  with  the  man  she  had 
chosen  as  her  husband  must  be  for  ever  destroyed. 
Happily,  in  the  keenest  moment  of  this  struggle 
with  herself,  she  remembered  her  parents,  and 
the  misery  that  must  fall  upon  them  did  she  push 
things  to  extremity;  she  remembered,  too,  that 
she  had  vowed  submission  and  obedience,  and 
that  these  vows  must  serve  her  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct when  affection  failed. 

Many  ladies,  perhaps,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  conceive  how  greatly  this  last  consideration 
tended  to  calm  the  agitation  of  Isabella.  In  the 
midst  of  all  her  suffering,  the  predominant  feeling 
w^as  a  wish  to  do  right,  and  nothing  could  tend 
so  distinctly  to  the  simplifying  her  arduous  task, 
as  remembering  that  the  duty  she  had  thus  taken 
upon  herself  was  paramount,  and  that  if  its  ful- 
filment did  not  suffice  to  render  her  a  happy  wife, 
it  must  at  least  secure  her  from  being  a  sinful 
one. 

Strong  in  this  well-principled  reasoning,  she 
immediately  purposed  to  obey  the  mandate  which 
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required  lier  immediate  attendance  ;  and  having 
sedulously  arranged  her  hair,  bathed  her  eyes, 
and  removed  as  much  as  possible  every  trace  of 
agitation  from  her  appearance,  she  entered  the 
sitting-room. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  evidently  in  a  state  of 
considerable  perturbation.  When  angry,  he  had 
the  habit  of  passing  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
which  he  wore  rather  long,  and  making  it  stand 
strangely  erect  upon  his  head.  ...  It  was  now 
"  more  like  quills  than  hair,"  which  of  itself  gave 
to  his  aspect  an  appearance  of  anything  rather 
than  calmness  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  large  apartment  with 
long  impatient  strides. 

Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  cure 
all  this  agitation  than  were  the  look  and  manner 
of  Isabella  as  she  entered.  She  was  ever  simple 
and  unaffected,  for  the  spirit  of  truth  pervaded 
all  she  did,  as  well  as  all  she  said  ;  and  as  her 
gentleness  and  submission  were  quite  genuine, 
her  whole  appearance  brought  to  the  mind  of 
her  well-pleased  husband  the  agreeable  conviction 
that  his  letter  had  produced  exactly  the  effect  he 
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intended,  and  convinced  her  that  he  was  perfectly 
right  in  all  he  had  said  and  done. 

The  contemplation  of  her  features,  which  led 
to  this  conclusion,  took  but  a  moment,  and  he 
then  stepped  forward  to  meet  her  with  a  smile, 
which,  as  he  produced  it,  made  him  conscious 
that  his  muscles  were  somewhat  rigid.  However, 
he  felt  that  his  manner  of  receiving  her  was  per- 
fectly gentlemanlike ;  and  that  it  might  be  tender, 
too,  he  said,  as  he  led  her  to  the  sofa,  "  Kiss 
me,  my  love  !" 

Poor  Isabella !  .  .  .  .  She  hardly  knew  herself 
why  this  obliging  command  seemed  more  diffi- 
cult to  obey  than  any  other  he  could  have  laid 
upon  her. .  .  .  She  had  no  time  to  reason  then 
upon  the  monstrous  weight  of  conjugal  chains 
when. the  cotton  and  velvet  of  affection  cease  to 
envelope  them  ....  but  she  held  up  her  sweet 
innocent  face,  and  he  kissed  her. 

"  Are  your  boxes  ready,  my  love  ?^^  was  his 
next  speech. 

Isabella  answered  readily,  "  Very  nearly,  I 
think  ;"  and  pleased  to  find  that  she  was  not,  as 
she  feared,  to  receive  an  oral  communication  in 
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continuation  of  the  letter,  she  added,  with  very 
sincere  zeal  and  alacrity,  **  but  I  believe  I  had 
better  hasten  Wilson  a  little.  She  has  little 
more  to  do,  however,  than  to  lock  everything." 

"  I  hope,  Isabella,  that  yo'u  do  not  find  that 
young  woman  dilatory  .^^  ....  I  confess  I  was 
doubtful  at  the  time  you  told  me  you  had  hired 
her  whether  we  should  not  have  done  better  by 
accepting  the  dowager  Mrs.  Wentworth's  kind 
offer  of  finding  an  attendant  for  you." 

Nothing  could  be  less  in  sympathy  with  Isa- 
bella's feelings  at  this  moment  than  such  a  hint  of 
the  eligibility  of  superseding  her  faithful  friend, 
Mary  Wilson,  by  a  protegee  of  the  dowager  Mrs. 
Went  worth's  ;  but  she  had  the  wisdom  to  say 
only  that  Wilson  had  been  very  active.  . . . 

"  That  is  well.  ...  I  will  ring  the  bell  for  you, 
my  love,  that  you  may  inquire  if  everything  be 
completed.  Brixter,  I  suppose,  may  enter  your 
apartment  to  superintend  the  porters  .'^'" 

"  In  a  moment  he  may,''  said  Isabella,  recol- 
lecting the  trinkets  which  still  lay  open  upon  the 
table,  and  without  waiting  for  permission,  she 
hurried  back  to  her  room ;  but  before  she  had 
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passed  the  door  leading  to  it  she  was  arrested  by 
the  voice  of  her  husband. 

"  I  flatter  myself,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
that  our  people  are  sufficient  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  in  preparation  for  our  departure. ...  I 
trust  in  God  that  you  do  not  fancy  yourself  under 

the  necessity  of  being  useful  ? This  indeed 

would  be  a  degradation  that  I  could  not  bear." 

Had  Isabella  been  in  a  gayer  state  of  mind, 
this  energetic  demonstration  of  the  aristocratic 
far  niente,  by  which  so  many  particularly/  gen- 
tlemanlike persons  distinguish  themselves,  might 
have  tried  her  gravity  severely  ;  but  she  stood  it 
perfectly  well  now,  and  only  answering,  "  No, 
I  merely  wish  to  say  a  word  to  Wilson  respecting 
the  trinkets,"  was  permitted  to  pursue  her  way. 

In  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  they  were  en 
route  for  England. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

The  journey  was  unmarked  by  any  adventure  ; 
nor  did  anything  very  important  occur  to  assist 
Isabella  in  further  estimating  the  probable  annoy- 
ances of  her  future  life,  except  indeed  that  she  be- 
came every  day  and  every  hour  more  fully  aware 
that  she  was  to  "  live,  move,  and  have  her  being" 
wholly  and  solely,  in  great  things  and  in  small, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  according  to,  and  dependent 
on,  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Mr.  Wentworth. 

She  sedulously  schooled  herself  to  bear  this 
well,  and  did  it  perhaps  almost  too  successfully; 
for  there  was  in  the  spirit  of  her  husband  a  prin- 
ciple of  resistance  which  made  a  little  opposition 
now  and  then  as  agreeable  as  the  pungency  of 
Cayenne  pepper  and  mustard  to  the  palates  that 
require  them.  However,  he  did  not  absolutely 
quarrel  with  her  for  not  contradicting  him  ;  only 
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upon  one  occasion  when  he  had  drawn  up  a 
window  of  the  carriage  after  she  had  put  it  down 
he  said,  "  My  dear  love,  I  think  the  air  may  be 
too  much  for  you  ;  .  . .  .  but  do  not  scruple  to  ob- 
ject to  anything  I  do,  that  you  may  not  happen 
to  like  ;  ....  it  will  in  no  way  displease  me  :  in- 
deed, on  the  contrary,  I  should  rather  like  it,  as 
I  feel  great  interest  in  discovering  what  your  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  are  on  all  subjects  ;  .  .  .  .  and 
when  it  happens  that  I  do  not  perfectly  agree 
with  you,  it  need  produce  no  mortification  on 
your  part,  as,  of  course,  dearest,  I  shall  never 
scruple  to  set  you  right.  Ask  then  for  every- 
thing you  wish,  my  dearest  Isabella,  with  perfect 
confidence  that  I  will  never  abuse  the  trust  you 
have  reposed  in  me  by  permitting  the  slightest 
thing  that  I  do  not  perfectly  approve.  .  .  .  Look 
upon  me  as  a  sort  of  second  Providence,  my  love. 
....  Millions  of  petitions,  as  we  well  know,  my 
love,  are  daily  offered,  which  Wisdom  heeds  not 
....  and  yet  no  harm  is  done."" 

But  it  was  not  on  points  such  as  these  ....  it 
was  not  in  studying  the  little  more,  or  the  little 
less  display  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.   Went- 
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worth's  character  from  day  to  day,  that  the  mind 
of  his  wife  was  occupied  ;  from  the  time  she  left 
Paris  to  that  at  which  she  reached  Oak  Park,  she 
might  be  said  to  have  had  but  one  thought,  and 
that  was  how  best  to  hide  from  every  member  of 
her  family  the  miserable  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  heart  since  she  left  them. 

They  believed  her  so  perfectly  happy,  and 
were  themselves  so  "  blest  in  thus  believing," 
that  to  undeceive  them  would  cause  her  almost  as 
much  suffering  as  the  truth  itself  had  inflicted  on 
her  own  heart.  This  must  not  be.  She  believed 
it  her  duty  to  hide  her  husband's  faults,  she 
knew  it  would  produce  misery  to  reveal  them ; 
so  that  by  the  time  she  reached  her  home,  her 
mind  was  as  steadfastly  bent  upon  concealing  from 
every  eye  the  sorrow  that  had  fixed  itself  upon 
her,  as  on  enduring  it  with  patience. 

There  was  a  placid  firmness  in  her  eye  as  she 
stepped  from  her  carriage,  and  for  the  first  time 
entered  h^r  magnificent  home  as  its  mistress, 
which  was  seen  and  inwardly  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Went  worth. 

"  She  feels  her  importance  as  she  takes  her 
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state  upon  her,"  thought  he,  "  and  it  is  right 
that  she  should  do  so.  ...  It  is  a  situation  of 
greaty  dignity.  ...  On  me  will  rest  the  duty  of 
regulating  this  natural  emotion  of  pride  and  ex- 
ultation properly. ...  In  my  love  for  this  beauti- 
ful creature,  I  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  de- 
lightful task  which  I  virtually  took  upon  myself 
when  I  married  her. ...  I  must  not  forget  that 
such  an  education  of  the  mind  as  befits  my  wife 
has  yet  to  be  given  her ;  .  .  .  .  but  with  beauty 
and  capacity,  such  as  I  have  selected,  the  office 
of  instruction  must  prove  a  most  delicious  one  I"*' 

A  long  line  of  servants  ushered  them  through 
the  entrance-hall  to  a  room  brilliantly  lighted  for 
their  reception  ;  but  there  was  not  one  familiar 
face  among  them.  "Is  this  coming  home.^" 
thought  Isabella. ..."  How  differently  five  short 
weeks  ago  did  I  paint  to  myself  what  this  return 
would  be  ! " 

Yet  what  had  passed  in  the  interval  ?  No 
terrible  event,  no  fatal  discovery  of  former  loves 
and  entanglements,  no  cruel  indication  of  fading 
passion,  no  heart-rending  symptoms  of  indiffer- 
ence ....  nothing  of  all  this  had  fallen  upon  her ; 
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yet  had  she  endured  them  all,  her  spirit  could 
scarcely  have  been  so  irremediably  wounded  and 
crushed  within  her  as  it  was  now.  .  . .  She  felt  as 
if  she  had  married  one  man,  and  discovered  her 
husband  to  be  another. 

Had  Wentworth  proved  what  her  young  heart 
fancied  she  should  find  him,  her  mother  ....  ay, 
all  her  family,  would  have  been  summoned  there 
to  welcome  her :  but  she  regretted  not  their  ab- 
sence ;  she  would  not  have  had  to  meet  one  of 
them  that  night  for  the  worth  of  all  her  jewels  ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
young  bride's  apartments  ;  and  there  was  so 
evident  a  design  to  please  her  in  the  arrangement 
of  them,  that  as  her  husband  himself  condescend- 
ingly ushered  her  into  her  elegant  boudoir,  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that  she  would  find  everything 
she  could  wish  for  there,  her  heart  reproached  her 
for  permitting  one  fault  to  neutralise  the  effect  of 
so  much  affection,  and  she  turned  to  him  with  a 
smile  that  looked  almost  like  that  of  Isabella 
Worthington,  as  she  replied,  "  I  must  be  a  most 
unreasonable  creature,  my  dear  Marmaduke,  could 
I  wish  for  more  ! " 
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"  The  shrine  can  hardly  be  made  precious 
enough  for  the  treasure  that  is  to  be  lodged 
within  it ! "  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  her  with 
passionate  admiration ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Went- 
worth  had  never  in  the  course  of  his  life  felt  so 
nearly  happy  as  at  that  moment  ;  for  he  looked 
with  conscious  exultation  on  various  possessions, 
the  finished  beauty  and  elegance  of  which  could 
not  be  questioned  by  the  most  fastidious  critic. 
And  not  only  were  they  his  ....  wholly,  solely, 
exclusively  his,  but  they  were  so,  by  his  own 
tasteful  selection  and  consummate  gentlemanlike 
judgment. 

It  was,  unhappily,  more  from  an  ostentatious 
wish  that  other  eyes  should  look  upon  all  the  fine 
things  he  had  collected  round  him,  than  from  any 
strong  feeling  of  affection  to  his  newly  acquired 
relatives,  that  he  thus  addressed  Isabella  during 
breakfast  on  the  following  morning  :  — 

"  My  dear  love,  would  it  not  be  agreeable  to 
you  were  I  to  invite  your  family  to  a  friendly  din- 
ner with  us  .^  .  .  .  .  What  say  you  to  to-morrow  ? 
or  next  day,  perhaps  ?'''' 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  them 
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all,"  replied  Isabella,  colouring  deeply  from  a 
complication  of  feelings  not  one  of  which,  happily, 
he  had  the  slightest  power  of  discerning. 

"  Then  it  shall  be  done,  my  love !"  he  rejoin- 
ed, in  the  most  amiable  tone  imaginable.  "  Will 
you  write  ?  ....  Or  do  you  think  they  would  be 
more  gratified  if  I  were  to  write  myself.?" 

"  If  you  do  not  want  the  carriage,  Marma- 
duke,  I  should  like  to  go  to  them,"  said  Isa- 
bella, while  a  tear  very  nearly  found  its  way  to 
her  eye. 

"  Want  the  carriage  't  .  ,  .  My  dear  Mrs. 
Wentworth  !  How  totally  ignorant  you  are  of 
all  things  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  man 
of  fashion  !  .  .  .  .Why,  my  dear  child,  do  you 
really  suppose  that  you  and  I  are  to  jog  out  alter- 
nately, —  first  one  taking  a  turn  and  then  the 
other  ?  ".  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Wentworth  laughed  quite 
merrily  as  he  patted  her  cheek.  "  No,  my  love, 
that  is  not  the  scale  on  which  the  Oak  Park  es- 
tablishment is  arranged.  There  are,  if  I  mistake 
not,  about  half-a-dozen  equipages  at  our  orders, 
and  amongst  them  your  own  carriage,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, which  you  may  use  on  the  present  occa- 
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sion,  if  you  wish  it. ...  I  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  your  going  to  Abbot's  Preston  this 
morning.  I  shall  ride  to  Taunton,  I  think.  ...  I 
know  the  people  will  be  expecting  that  I  should 
show  myself.  And  one  of  these  days,  my  dear, 
it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  drive  over  also.  ...  I 
will  drive  you  myself  in  the  phaeton  with  a  couple 
of  out-riders.  .  .  .  That  is  the  sort  of  style  that 
will  gratify  the  town  most ;  ....  we  shall  be  so 
much  more  seen  than  in  any  other  species  of 
equipage.''' 

"Shall  I  order  the  carriage  directly  .f^"  said 
Isabella. 

"  You  are  longing  then  for  this  little  display, 
my  love  ?  "  replied  her  husband,  again  indulging 
in  a  more  lively  demonstration  of  mirth  than  was 
usual  with  him.  "  You  need  not  blush  so 
beautifully  about  it,  dearest ....  it  is  very  na- 
tural." 

Isabella  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find 
obliging  words  by  which  to  inform  him  that  he 
altogether  mistook  her.  "  No,  dear  Marma- 
duke  !....!  was  not  thinkinof   about    Taunton 
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to-day.  .  .  .  They  will  be  so  delighted,  you  know, 
to  see  me  at  home  !"" 

"At  Abbot's  Preston,  I  suppose  you  mean, 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  ...  I  must  beg  you  to  con- 
sider this  mansion  as  your  home.  You  may  go 
to  Abbot's  Preston,  certainly.  I  have  already 
told  you  that  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
your  doing  so." 

"  And  shall  I  ask  them  all  to  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow ? "  said  Isabella,  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"By  all  means.  .  .  .  Certainly.  ...  By  all 
means,  Isabella.  I  shall  always,  I  am  sure,  have 
great  pleasure.  ...  By  the  way,  will  it  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  invite  that  very  old  gentle- 
man .f^  ....  I  shall  not  know  what  in  the  world 
to  do  with  him,  shall  I  .?" 

"  What,  my  uncle  David  V  she  replied,  with 
a  sensation  in  her  throat  that  made  utterance 
difficult.  ..."  Dearest  Marmaduke,  let  him 
come  !  .  .  .  .  He  shall  not  trouble  you.  .  .  .  He 
loves  me  so  dearly,  and  I,  too,  love  him  so  very 
much!" 

"  Oh  !   well,  once  and  away,  you  know,  can 

VOL.   I.  M 
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b^  of  no  great  consequence  ;  but  people  of  that 
age  are  certainly  very  troublesome  in  society. 
And  the  old  ladies,  do  you  want  the  old  ladies, 
too,  Isabella?" 

"  I  should  like  to  call  on  my  aunts  this 
morning,'"  she  replied,  "  and,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  Wentworth,  I  should  like  also,  to 
invite  them  for  to-morrow." 

"  "What,  toute  la  boutique  / .  .  .  .  "Well,  so  be 
it ;  they  will  like  to  see  the  place,  I  dare  say, 
and  the  table,  and  sideboard,  and  so  on.  Per- 
haps it  will  gratify  you,  my  love,  to  have  the 
service  of  plate  used  ?....!  believe  it  is  a 
sort  of  thing  that  flatters  people  a  good  deal.*" 

Isabella,  poor  thing,  knew  as  well,  as  if  instead 
of  eighteen  summers,  she  had  passed  eighty  in 
studying  mankind,  who  it  was  would  be  grati- 
fied by  substituting  plate  for  porcelain ;  but  she 
smiled  as  pleased  an  acquiescence  as  she  could, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  rising  to  quit  the 
breakfast-table,  when  the  butler  entered  with  the 
postbag. 

This  is  always  an  important  moment  at  every 
country  mansion,  and  at  Oak  Park  it  was  par- 
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ticularly  so.  Not,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Wentworth's 
private  correspondence  was  either  very  large,  or 
very  interesting,  but  he  had  frequent  applica- 
tions connected  with  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and, 
moreover,  he  had  two  daily  papers,  of  the  most 
opposite  politics,  to  read  and  digest. 

The  small  Bramah  key  appended  to  his  watch- 
chain  was  applied  to  the  lock,  and  two  or  three 
letters,  together  with  the  usual  proportion  of 
newspapers,  fell  upon  the  table. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  my  mother,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth,  breaking  open  one  of  them.  .  .  . 
"  Really,  this  is  very  kind,  indeed,  and  very 
gratifying. .  .  .  My  mother  says,  Isabella,  that 
she  will  come  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  us,  as 
soon  as  we  are  ready  to  receive  her ;  .  .  . .  and 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  immediately.  I  am  quite 
pleased  at  this,  for  1  confess  to  you  it  is  more 
than  I  expected.  ...  So  sought  after,  and  admired 
as  she  is  !  .  .  .  .  She  will  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  to  you,  my  love  ;  it  is  exactly 
what  you  want.  There  is  no  woman  in  Eng- 
land, let  her  rank  be  what  it  will,  more  capable 
of  supplying  the  inevitable  deficiencies  of  a  coun- 
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try  education,  than  the  dowager  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
I  consider  this  visit  as  a  great  point  gained,  I 
assure  you.  But  observe,  Isabella,  we  must  have 
no  more  such  omnium  gatherum  parties,  after  her 
arrival,  as  that  you  propose  for  to-morrow.  . .  . 
It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  she  has  been  used 
to,  and  I  am  quite  sure  she  could  not  endure 
it. ...  I  must  answer  this  welcome  letter  by  re- 
turn of  post ;  and,  of  course,  you  will  wish  me 
to  assure  her  of  the  deep  sense  you  feel  of  her 
kindness." 

"  Certainly,""  said  Isabella. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  you  may  get  ready  for 
your  drive,  unless,  indeed,  you  wish  to  see  your 
housekeeper  first,  and  consult  her  about  to-mor- 
row. Remember,  if  you  please,  that  I  shall  al- 
ways wish  to  see  the  bill  of  fare,  which  she  will 
make  out,  when  you  have  told  her  the  number 
and  rank  of  the  party  you  expect.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  it  is  probable  that  she  may  think 
a  very  simple  entertainment  sufficient ;  but  you 
may  hint  to  her,  if  you  please,  before  she  leaves 
you,  that  I  rather  incline  to  something  of  display 
for  to-morrow.    There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
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which,  however,  you  need  not  enter  into  with 
her,  but  merely  say,  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  her 
myself." 

Isabella  bowed  her  beautiful  head,  and  left 
the  room. 

For  a  few  minutes,  sheltered  in  the  retirement 
of  her  draperied  dressing-room,  she  sat  down  to 
indulge,  poor  soul  !  if  so  it  could  be  called,  in 
solitary  meditation  on  all  the  honours  that  await- 
ed her.  She  felt,  however,  that  this  employ- 
ment was  not  likely  to  do  her  any  good.  Had 
she  been  a  ranting  young  lady,  it  is  likely  enough, 
she  would  have  exclaimed,  "  That  way  madness 
lies  !"  but  as  it  was,  she  only  rose  from  the 
bergere  in  which  she  had  placed  herself,  and  rang 
the  bell. 

Wilson  gave  one  anxious  glance  at  her  face, 
as  she  entered,  to  inform  herself  if  the  long- 
protracted  breakfast  had  been  a  pleasant  one  ; 
....  but  nothing  was  to  be  read  there  ;  she 
thought  her  mistress  looked  pale,  and  beyond 
this  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  any 
remark. 

"  You  must  order  the  carriage  for  me,  Wil- 
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son,'"'  said  Isabella,   "I  am   going  to   drive   to 
Abbot's  Preston  and  Appleton  this  morning." 

"  Thank  God  ! ""  exclaimed  the  unsophisticated 
waiting-maid.  "  That  will  be  a  pleasure  for 
you!" 

Isabella  smiled  faintly,  but  said  nothing  to 
encourage  any  further  expression  of  sympathy, 
and  Wilson  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  But  I  must  see  the  housekeeper  first,"  cried 
Isabella,  recollecting  herself.  .  .  .  ''  What  is  her 
name,  Wilson  ?  .  .  .  .  and  what  sort  of  a  person 
is  she.?" 

"  Her  name  is  Oldfield,  ma'am,  and  she  seems 
to  be  a  very  grand,  formal,  old  lady,  at  least 
to  us  ;  bat,  of  course,  she  will  seem  different 
to  you." 

"  Well  !  .  .  .  .  send  her  here,  directly,  that  I 
may  speak  to  her  while  the  carriage  is  getting 
ready  ;  and,  when  you  have  given  the  coachman 
his  orders,  come  back  to  me." 

When  Mrs.  Oldfield  arrived,  Isabella  thought 
that  her  friend  Mary  had  by  no  means  exagger- 
ated in  calling  her  "  grand  and  formal."  She 
entered  the  dressing-room,  like  the  personification 
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of  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour 
upon  the  stage  ;  and  her  young  mistress  wondered 
where  so  very  old-fashioned  a  cap  and  pinners 
could  have  been  found  to  superintend  her  estab- 
lishment. This,  however,  being  a  matter  of  no 
great  importance,  was  soon  forgotten  in  the 
bride's  anxiety  not  to  disgrace  herself  in  the  eyes 
of  so  experienced  a  personage. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Oldfield,"  she  said, 
graciously  bending  her  head. 

The  woman  made  a  low  but  silent  courtesy 
in  return. 

"  I  wish  you,  if  you  please,  to  write  a  bill 
of  fare  for  to-morrow ;  ....  a  handsome  dinner 
for  eight  persons  ;  .  .  .  .  and  let  your  master  see 
it.  ...  I  am  going  out  immediately  for  the  whole 
morning,  but  when  Mr.  Wentworth  has  looked 
over  it,  you  i|iay  proceed  in  your  preparations. 
If  he  approve  it,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied." 

The  woman's  formal  features  were  drawn  into 
increasing  primness  as  she  listened  ;  i^evertheless, 
Isabella  fancied  she  could  discern  something  like 
a  lurking  smile  about  the  mouth,  thin  and  com- 
pressed as  were  the  lips.     This,  however,  naoved 
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her  not  greatly,  and  though  she  disliked  the 
general  appearance  and  manner  of  this  chilling 
chef  de  famille,  she  felt  no  fear  that  she  should 
ever  be  exposed  to  any  impertinence  from  her, 
as  Mr.  Wentworth  was  too  careful  of  observances 
of  all  sorts,  to  permit  skill  of  any  kind  to  atone 
for  want  of  deference.  She  had  a  sort  of  dim 
recollection,  too,  that  it  was  the  dowager  Mrs 
Wentworth  who  had  recommended  this  unattract- 
ive functionary  ;  a  sufficient  guarantee,  had  any 
been  wanting,  that  there  could  be  nothing  very 
seriously  objectionable  about  her  demeanour. 

Wilson  entered  as  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  dismissed, 
and  something  almost  like  happiness  once  more 
fluttered  at  the  heart  of  Isabella,  as  she  prepared 
herself  for  the  expedition  which  was  to  take  her 
to  all  she  loved  most  dearly  upon  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  first  happy  letter  written  from  Paris  by 
Isabella,  had  been  a  source  of  delight  to  the  whole 
family  ;  and  although  some  others  which  followed 
had  been  composed  under  circumstances  and  feel- 
ings widely  different,  they  were  too  cautiously 
written  to  produce  any  alarm.  Haste,  occupa- 
tion, the  multiplicity  of  novelties  which  sur- 
rounded her,  being  satisfactorily  pleaded  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  that  fresh  and  delightful 
spirit  of  gossiping  communication  which  pervaded 
the  first. 

Notwithstanding  the  unexpected  suddenness  of 
their  return,  Isabella  had  despatched  a  few  lines 
to  announce  it ;  and  she  found,  as  she  expected, 
her  mother,  father,  Margaret,  and  her  uncle 
David,  all  eagerly  looking  out  for  her. 

Perhaps    if  they   had   disclosed   their   inmost 
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feelings,  there  was  not  one  of  the  party  whose 
delight  in  seeing  her  was  not  increased  by  her 
coming  alone ;  but  nothing  was  said,  or  even 
looked,  to  make  Isabella  aware  of  this,  and  their 
caresses  for  the  first  few  minutes  were  mingled 
with  affectionate  inquiries  for  her  husband's  health 
and  welfare. 

Next  followed  the  quieter  moments  of  fond  ex- 
amination of  the  loved  face  restored  to  them,  and 
then  it  was  that  the  heavy  task  of  Isabella  began. 

"  Isabella  does  not  look  well,"  said  uncle 
David. 

"  No  ;  you  are  right,  sir,*"  said  her  father, 
looking  at  her  attentively. ..."  I  cannot  say  she 
is  pale  now,  for  our  gaze  has  quite  restored  her 
colour,  but  surely  she  is  thinner  than  when  she 
left  us." 

"  Are  you  quite  well,  dearest  ?'*''  said  her  mo- 
ther. 

''  Perhaps  she  has  been  too  dissipated  in  Paris, 
mamma,"  said  Margaret.  "Come,  Isabella !"" 
she  added,  gaily,  "  give  an  account  of  yourself, 
how  many  nights  have  you  been  in  bed  before 
the  witching  hour  of  twelve  ?  " 
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"  Not  many,  certainly,"  replied  Isabella,  rally- 
ing under  the  welcome  shelter  of  this  non  causa, 
pro  causa.  "  Paris  is  a  very  delightful  city  ;  but 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  lead  the  rational  regular 
sort  of  life  there,  that  I  was  used  to  at  Abbot's 
Preston.  ...  I  should  not  like  to  live  in  Paris." 

"  And  do  you  think,  Isabella,  that  you  shall 
be  able  at  Oak  Park  to  live  the  same  sort  of 
life  that  you  did  here  .?"  said  Colonel  Seaton, 
with  a  smile,  that  spite  of  himself  had  much 
sadness  in  it. 

But  now  again  Isabella  was  relieved  by  Mar- 
garet, who  exclaimed  laughingly,  .... 

"  God  forbid  that  this  should  be  necessary  for 
her  health,  uncle  David !  ....  for  if  it  be,  Mrs. 
Wentworth  will  infallibly  be  very  sick."*' 

"  There  will,  at  least,  be  no  necessity  for 
sitting  up  till  past  midnight,"  replied  Isabella, 
"and  it  is  certain  that  I  have  not  been  educated 
to  bear  late  hours  :  but  do  not  talk  any  more 
about  my  looks  ;  .  .  . .  tell  me  when  you  heard 
from  Charles  ?  .  ...  and  how  my  aunts  are  ?  " 

"  Charles  writes  oftener  than  ever  he  did  in 
his   life,"   replied   Margaret,  and  all  his  letters 
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are  filled  with  questions  about  the  horses  and 
dogs  at  Oak  Park.  I  hope  you  have  prepared 
Mr.  Wentworth,  to  be  plagued  to  death  during 
the  Christmas  holidays ;  for  I  am  quite  sure 
Charles  will  allow  him  no  rest." 

"  Dear  boy  !"....  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  with 
a  sigh  she  could  not  quite  repress  ;  .  .  .  .  "  I  must 
contrive  to  keep  him  in  better  order  than  that 
....  And  dear  aunt  Lucy,  and  aunt  Christina 
too,  are  they  quite  well  ? " 

"  Quite  well,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  "  and 
so  anxious  to  see  you  that  they  would  have  been 
here  to-day  in  the  hope  of  meeting  you,  only 
that  they  flattered  themselves  they  too  might 
have  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
I  hope  you  intend  to  go  there,  Isabella  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  do,  and  perhaps  you  and  Margaret 
will  come  with  me  ?" 

''  Delightful  ! "  exclaimed  her  sister,  "  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  I  should  like  so  much." 

"  And  will  you  give  me  a  seat  on  your  coach- 
box, Isabella  ? "  said  her  father,  laughing.  "  I 
should  enjoy  seeing  Miss  Christina^s  reception  of 
you,  exceedingly." 
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"  Oh,  yes  !"  replied  Isabella,  feeling  for  a 
moment  quite  happy  ;  but  turning  towards  her 
uncle,  she  again  read  in  his  eyes,  which  were 
fondly  fixed  upon  her,  the  same  expression  of 
sadness  she  had  remarked  before,  and  which  she 
now  felt  she  understood  but  too  well. 

"  Would  you  like  to  take  a  drive  with  me, 
uncle  David  ?"   she  said  ;    "we  can  contrive  it 
very  well,  by  putting  the  footman  on  the  dicky 
and  letting  Margaret  sit  behind  with  papa." 

"  No,  dearest,  not  to-day j'"*  said  the  old  man, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  her  ;  .  .  .  .  ^'  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  your  dear  voice,  sounding  so 
nearly  as  it  used  to  do  *" 

"  But  you  will  take  your  luncheon  with  us, 
before  we  set  out,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington  ;  "  so 
let  the  carriage  be  put  up. . .  .  We  must  show 
you  some  of  Charles''s  droll  letters.  I  am  sure 
they  will  make  you  laugh  ;  though  there  was  one, 
by  the  by,  that  was  very  melancholy.  His  poor 
friend  Alfred  Reynolds  has  been  dangerously  ill, 
and  Charles  really  gives  a  most  touching  descrip- 
tion of  his  poor  mother's  agony,  when  she  came 
to  see  him.     Charles  thinks,  too,  that  she  was 
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greatly  distressed  for  money  to  meet  all  the 
expenses  her  journey  and  the  illness  occasioned, 
and  in  his  last  letter  he  asks  your  father,  as  the 
greatest  favour  he  ever  granted,  to  lend  him  ten 
pounds,  ....  which  I  am  quite  sure,  dear  good- 
hearted  fellow  !  were  to  assist  poor  Reynolds." 

"  Dear  Charles  ! "  said  Isabella,  adding,  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards,  "  and  how  is  Reynolds 
now,  mamma  ?  " 

'•  Better. . .  .  Out  of  danger,  I  believe,  but  still 
too  ill  to  leave  the  sick  house." 

#  ^  ^  ^  * 

Short  as  Isabella's  absence  had  been,  there 
were,  nevertheless,  a  multitude  of  things  to  be 
seen  and  heard.  Several  seedling  dahlias  had 
exhibited  their  claims  to  share  in  the  honours 
of  their  noble  family  ;  . .  .  .  the  finest  brood  of 
late  chickens  that  ever  were  hatched,  were  added 
to  the  treasures  of  the  household,  and  a  packet 
of  new  songs  had  been  sent  to  Margaret,  as  a 
present  from  a  Lady  at  Taunton.  Thus  there 
was  quite  enough  to  make  the  morning  pass 
rapidly  away,  without  mentioning  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  invitation   to   Oak  Park  for 
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the  morrow.  How  were  they  to  go  ?  was  the 
question. ,  . .  The  car  could  take  them,  including 
the  Miss  Clarks,  if  Mr.  Worthington  would  drive ; 
but  then  the  evenings  were  getting  very  short,  and 
rather  too  cold  for  uncle  David,  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington thought. 

It  was  now  that  Isabella  coloured  painfully, 
and  faltered  in  her  speech.  .  .  . 

"  The  carriage,  ....  I  should  think,  ....  that 
is,  I  should  suppose ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  don't  quite  know 
about  Mr.  Wentworth's  notions  respecting  his 
horses ;  . . . .  but  surely,  on  such  an  occasion  .  .  . ." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Colonel  Seaton,  inter- 
rupting her,  and  speaking  with  decision,  "  you 
are  very  right  not  to  undertake  to  answer  for  the 
horses  and  carriages,  even  of  your  husband ;  for 
it  is  exactly  the  point  on  which  all  men  choose 
to  be  masters  ;  . . .  .  and  do  not  let  the  question  be 
made  a  difficult  one  on  my  account ;  for  you 
must  excuse  my  coming  to  you,  my  dear  girl.  .  .  . 
You  know  I  have  long  given  up  visiting,  Isa- 
bella, and  it  would  harass  me  much,  did  I  think 
you  would  make  a  point  of  my  beginning  again." 

Had  things  been  as  Isabella  once  hoped  they 
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would,  how  coaxing,  how  ingenious,  how  irre- 
sistible would  have  been  her  endeavours  to  prove 
to  the  dear  old  man,  that  her  house  could  never 
by  possibility  be  considered  by  him,  as  coming 
within  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  any 
other ;  but  as  it  was,  she  was  comforted,  rather 
than  distressed  by  his  refusal,  yet  felt  so  pained 
by  the  consciousness  that  she  was  so,  that  she 
dared  not  trust  her  voice  to  speak,  lest  tears 
should  follow  any  words  she  could  utter. 

Her  mother  noted  her  silence,  and  her  sorrow- 
ful look,  and  fancied  that  she  was  hurt  at  Colonel 
Seaton''s  refusal ;  but  the  old  man  noted  it  too, 
and  understood  her  far  better. 

Happily  for  Isabella,  the  spirits  of  her  mother 
and  sister  were  too  much  excited,  by  having  her 
again  near  them,  by  receiving  a  visit  from  her  in 
the  character  which  they  had  been  so  delighted  to 
see  her  assume,  and  by  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying her  to  Appleton,  to  make  her  drive 
thither  a  painful  one  in  any  way ;  and  had  she 
been  a  little  less  pre-occupied,  she  would  have 
shared  their  enjoyment  in  witnessing  the  effect 
which  the  arrival  of  her  carriage  produced  in  the 
little  establishment. 
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The  boy  who  was  gardener,  shoe-cleaner,  foot- 
man and  many  an  alias  beside,  was  too  entirely 
overcome  by  the  splendour  of  the  equipage,  to 
permit  his  doing  more  than  stare  at  it  with  open 
mouth  for  a  minute,  before  he  ran  off  to  the 
kitchen  door  to  announce  its  arrival  to  his  fe- 
male fellow-servant. 

"And  who  have  ushered 'em  in?''  cried  the 
woman,  in  great  agitation.  "  You  dirty  villain, 
you,  why  haven't  you  got  your  jacket  on  ? " 

"  And  I  cleaning  the  knives,  Molly !  .  . . 
How  can  you  speak  so  ?  .  . .  .  but  nobody  seed  I, 
so  you  need  not  fret  for  that ;  for  I  run  away 
straight  to  tell  you.  ...  So  you  be  in  time  to 
open  the  door  yourself." 

"  Me,  you  ragamuffin  !  .  .  .  .  Me  open  the 
door  in  this  trim  .?....  Don't  you  see  my  hands, 
you  villain,  and  my  apron,  and  my  cap  .?.... 
I  like  your  impudence." 

A  violent  ring  at  the  house-door  made  both 
the  parties  start,  as  if  a  pistol  had  been  fired  in  the 
narrow  space  between  them. 

"  Go,  you  lubbard,  can't  you  ! "  vociferated  the 
agitated  maid  of  all  work. 
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"  Catch  me  showing  my  face  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth"'s  coachman  in  this  fashion/""  responded  the 
rebellious  urchin,  darting  forth  to  the  garden  in  a 
direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  in  which  his 
presence  was  requested. 

The  ringing  having  been  twice  repeated  with- 
out producing  any  effect,  Mr.  Worthington  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  and  de- 
scending from  his  elevated  position,  he  showed  a 
laughing  face  at  the  carriage -window,  stating  his 
suspicions,  and  advising  the  ladies  to  get  out, 
and  take  possession  of  the  well-known  premises  by 
storm. 

They  immediately  followed  his  advice ;  and 
Margaret,  running  round  to  Miss  Christina's  own 
particular  window,  roused  her  from  a  profound 
meditation  on  the  superiority  of  the  feminine  in- 
tellect by  rapping  sharply  against  the  glass,  and 
shouting  aloud,  '*  Isa'bella  is  here,  aunt  Margaret 
....  and  nobody  will  let  us  in." 

"  Isabella  is  here  !''\  .  . .  echoed  the  learned 
Christina. 

"  Isabella  here?"  re-echoed  the  affectionate 
Lucy  ;  and  speedily  both  were  in  full  trot  to  per- 
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form  the  office  which  the  recusant  domestics  had 
declined. 

Both  the  spinsters  were  most  sincerely  rejoiced 
at  seeing  Isabella  ;  but  there  was  a  notable  dif- 
ference in  their  manner  of  showing  it.  Miss 
Christina  was  too  late  to  evince  the  zeal  of  her 
welcome  by  opening  the  house-door  herself;  for 
that  had  been  done  by  Miss  Lucy  before  the 
elder  sister  had  well  cleared  the  chevaux-de-frise 
of  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  statistical  tables 
by  which  her  chair  was  always  surrounded ;  l^ut 
she  threw  wide  that  of  the  parlour,  stationing  her 
diminutive  person  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
aperture  ;  and  when,  at  length,  Mrs.  Wentworth 
was  released  from  the  long  fond  hug  of  her 
younger  aunt,  the  elder  received  her  with  a  pro- 
found courtesy. 

"  Don't  courtesy  to  me,  dear  aunt !"  cried  Isa- 
bella laughing  ;  and  putting  aside,  as  it  were,  the 
fence  of  her  formal  little  arms  so  stiffly  crossed 
before  her,  she  embraced  her  affectionately. 

"  Do  no  think  me  wanting  in  love,  Mrs. 
Wentworth  ;  because  my  inclination  leads  me  to 
testify  respect,  where  my  judgment  tells  me  it  is 
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due.  You  are  no  longer  Isabella  Worthington  ; 
but,  young  and  childish  as  you  appear,  you  are 
Mrs.  Wentworth  of  Oak  Park.  That  you  are 
so,  my  dear,  gives  rise  to  many  very  important 
reflections,  all  bearing  directly  upon  the  great 
subject  to  the  developement  of  which  my  life  is 
devoted.  Did  not  the  silly,  unmeaning,  immoral, 
and  every  way  pernicious  system  exist,  by  which 
men  invariably,  and  with  no  attention  to  all  the 
infinite  varieties  of  character,  circumstance,  acci- 
dent, and  position  which  render  every  individual 
case  subject,  in  the  eye  of  common  sense,  to  indi- 
vidual regulations  ....  were  it  not  for  the  system, 
I  say,  by  which  men  are  invariably  permitted  to 
choose,  instead  of  being  chosen,  it  is  probable, 
my  dear,  that  this  strange  anomaly  would  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
Wentworth  establishment  would  not  have  looked 
so  very  young,  and  so  very  little  dignified  as  you 
do." 

Mr.  Worthington,  who  was  as  happy  as  man 
could  be,  in  seeing  his  darling  child  surrounded 
by  splendour,  yet  still  near  to  him,  showed  his  gay 
spirits  by  a  burst  of  hearty  laughter. 
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"  But  how  do  you  know,  Christina  that,  even 
if  all  things  were  going  on  according  to  your  ad- 
mirable system,  how  do  you  know  that  Isabella 
would  not  have  made  Mr.  Wentworth  a  proposal 
of  marriage  herself  ?  "  said  he. 

*'  Nonsense,  brother  Worthington  ! Isa- 
bella was  the  last  girl  in  the  world  who  would 
have  thought  of  so  ambitious  a  proposal.  .  .  .  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  choice  would  have  been  made  by 
a  lady  better  calculated  to  value  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  it.  .  .  .  But  let  us  sit  down.  .  .  . 
Pray,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  do  not  stand  in  that  cold 
draught  of  air.  ...  I  wish,  sister  Lucy,  you  could 
contrive  to  keep  your  sewing-work  in  smaller  com- 
pass, there  is  positively  no  room  on  the  sofa  for 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  to  say  nothing  of  my  sister 
Worthington." 

"  Let  me  sit  here  ! "  said  Isabella,  placing  her- 
self upon  a  tabouret  at  the  corner  of  the  sofa. 
"  This  was  always  my  place,  aunt  Lucy  ....  was 
is  not.?" 

"  Yes,  dearest !  .  .  . .  and  often  may  it  be  your 
place  again  ;  for  the  greatest  happiness  I  have  had 
of  late  years  has  been  having  you  there  talking  to 
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me  about  my  work,  and  helping  me  with  your 
pretty  taste  about  my  colours  ;  . . . .  and  I  want 
you  now  more  than  ever,  my  dear,  for  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  whether  this  little  girl's  bonnet 
should  have  red  ribbons  or  blue.  Isn't  she  natu- 
ral, Isabella  ?  .  . . .  with  her  pretty  little  feet,  one 
shoe  on,  and  the  other  off,  you  see  ;  ... .  of  course, 
you  know  it  is  for  you,  my  dear  ;  .  . .  .  and  if  you 
should  put  it  in  the  drawing-room,  I  do  think  it 
would  be  the  proudest  day  of  my  life." 

"Dearest  aunt  Lucy!"  said  Isabella,  kissing 
her ;  "  it  will  most  certainly  be  placed  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  be  quite  sure  that  no  article 
of  furniture  in  it  will  be  half  so  much  valued  by 
me." 

"  Dear  creature  !  "  exclaimed  the  delighted 
aunt ;  while  her  eyes  glistened  with  happy  emo- 
tion. "  Thank  God  !  .  . .  .  there  is  no  change  in 
her,  sister  Margaret,  she  is  the  same  sweet  soul 
as  ever." 

"  No  change  in  me,"  thought  Isabella.  "  Let 
me,  too,  thank  God  that  they  do  not  see  it ! " 

"  Sister  Lucy  !  sister  Lucy !  .  . .  .  pray  be  care- 
ful not  to  increase  the  greatest  fault  that   Mrs. 
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Wentworth  has  ....  Pray  do  not  praise  her  for  not 
showing  any  symptoms  of  change,  in  a  situation  so 
very  different  from  what  she  has  been  used  to. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  affectation,  and  in 
the  second,  it  is,  I  must  say,  perfectly  indecent 
and  improper." 

Mr.  Worthington  looked  as  if  he  were  much 
inclined  to  laugh  again  ;  but  he  did  not,  and 
only  said,  with  great  decorum  of  manner,  '*  My 
dear  Miss  Christina,  do  you  really  think  that  my 
daughter  Wentworth  ought  to  leave  off  loving 
us,  because  she  is  become  mistress  of  Oak 
Park.?" 

"  I  have  said  nothing  at  all  approaching  it, 
Mr.  Worthington,"  replied  the  lady,  placing  her- 
self at  the  edge  of  her  chair  in  a  sort  of  logical 
and  demonstrative  attitude.  *'  You  lose  sight  of 
all  ratiocination,  my  dear  sir.  ,  .  .  Dr.  Whately,  if 
you  would  study  him  as  I  do,  would  soon  teach 
you  to  avoid  bringing  forward  so  decided  a  non- 
sequitur.  Mrs.  Wentworth  may  surely  assume 
the  dignity  of  manner  befitting  her  new  station, 
without  ceasing  to  love  and  honour  her  kindred. 
I,  for  one,  my  dear  niece,"  she  continued,  turn- 
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ing  to  Isabella  with  the  most  obliging  smile  that 
her  lips  could  produce,  .  ..."  I,  for  one,  have 
great  reason  to  feel  anxious  that  the  nepotine 
tenderness  you  have  heretofore  manifested  to- 
wards me  should  in  no  degree  lessen  or  deterio- 
rate ;  for  assuredly  beyond  any  other  of  your  re- 
latives I  shall  have  need  to  put  it  to  the  test.*" 

Isabella  replied  only  by  a  kind  smile.  Though 
she  had  ventured  to  promise  that  her  aunt  Lucy's 
screen  should  stand  in  her  drawing-room,  she  was 
far  from  feeling  much  confidence  in  the  power 
that  might  be  left  her  to  oblige  anybody,  and 
moreover  suspected  that  her  aunt  Christina,  not- 
withstanding all  her  respect  for  her  new  dignity, 
might  be  very  likely  to  propose  what  a  more 
powerful  bride  than  herself  might  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  ;  so,  to  change  the  shape  which  the 
philosophical  little  lady's  discourse  seemed  taking, 
she  turned  rather  abruptly  towards  her  sister 
saying, 

"  You  have  not  yet  told  me,  Margaret,  if 
you  have  been  to  any  balls  since  I  left  you  ?  " 

''  Only  one.  .  .  .  The  Bakers  gave  a  delightful 
dance." 
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"  And  your  partners,  Margaret  ?  .  .  .  .  was  Mr. 
Chivers  there  ?  " 

"  No  ....  I  believe  not ;  but  I  really  am  not 
quite  sure.  ...  I  know,  however,  that  I  did  not 
dance  with  him." 

"  And  whom  did  you  dance  with  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  .  .  .  .  several.  .  .  .  Frederic  Norris  was 
one  of  them.^' 

"  Frederic  Norris  ?"  .  .  .  .  repeated  Isabella, 
musingly.  ..."  Pray,  Margaret,  is  not  that  the 
gentleman  whose  eyes  and  teeth  I  once  heard  you 
laud  to  the  skies  ?"  and,  notwithstanding  the 
gaiety  with  which  she  spoke,  her  heart  was  heavy 
as  she  remembered  the  rapid  and  most  lamentable 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  own  feelings 
since  this  discussion  on  eyes  and  teeth. 

Margaret  stammered  a  little,  and  blushed  a 
good  deal,  as  she  answered,  "  No,  I  believe  not 
....  that  is,  I  don't  remember  what  I  said  ; " 
and,  as  Isabella  smiled  rather  archly  as  she  listen- 
ed to  her,  she  was  greatly  relieved  by  Miss  Chris- 
tina's forcing  Mrs.  VVentworth'*s  attention  back 
to  herself  by  saying,  with  some  bitterness, — 

"  On  one  point,  at  least,  niece  Wentworth,  I 

VOL.  I.  N 
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conceive  there  might  be  a  change  that  none  could 
object  to.  It  would  surely  be  better  that  you 
should  cease  to  amuse  yourself  and  your  sister  by 
discussing  the  comeliness  of  young  gentlemen/' 

"  The  question  is  past  discussion,  aunt ;  it  is 
a  settled  point,  is  it  not,  Margaret?"  said  Isa- 
bella, rallying  to  shake  oiF  her  own  gloomy 
thoughts. 

"  At  any  rate,  my  dear,  it  can  be  of  no  im- 
portance to  you ;  .  .  .  .  therefore  let  me  beg  you 
to  listen  to  what  I  was  about  to  say.  I  presume 
that  Mr.  Went  worth  means  to  attend  his  duty 
in  Parliament  as  soon  as  the  session  begins?" 

The  house  in  town the  Duke  de  B  *  *  *  * 

....  the  saloon  of  Mrs.  Clifton  Darville,  all  pain- 
fully rushed  into  the  mind  of  Isabella  as  she 
listened  to  this  question,  and  she  changed  colour 
as  she  answered,  .  ..."  I  have  not  heard  Mr. 
Wentworth  say  anything  about  it  lately." 

"  We  must,  however,  take  it  for  granted," 
....  said  Miss  Clark,  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
arm  of  Mr.  Worthington,  who  seemed  about  to 
speak.  ..."  I  beg  your  pardon,  brother   Wor-* 
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thington,  ....  but  this  is  a  subject  too  important 
to  be  lightly  set  aside.  Will  you  excuse  me,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Wentworth,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  when  you  think  it  likely  I  may  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Wentworth?" 

Delighted  to  have  so  agreeable  an  answer  to 
give,  Isabella  eagerly  replied,  "  One  part  of  my 
business  here  to-day  is,  to  ask  you  both,  dear 
aunts,  to  come  and  dine  at  Oak  Park  to-morrow. 
....  I  hope  you  have  no  engagement  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  .... 
none  in  the  world,  my  dear.  .  .  .  This  is  very  for- 
tunate indeed  !  Dear  me  !  I  must  take  care  to 
get  ready.  ...  At  what  time  do  you  dine,  my 
dear.?" 

"  At  six,  I  believe ;  but  we  only  came  home 
yesterday,  so  I  hardly  know." 

"  By  consulting  her  own  choice  of  a  dinner 
hour,  I  presume  Mrs.  Wentworth  would  be  able 
with  the  greatest  certainty  to  ascertain  that  of 
Oak  Park,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  bowing  to  his 
married  daughter  with  much  solemnity. 

Isabella  laughed  slightly,  and  blushed  almost 

N  2 
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painfully  as  she  replied,  "  No  indeed,  papa.  .  .  . 
I  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  change  the 
hours  at  Oak  Park."''' 

"  That  is  perfectly  amiable  on  your  part,^"'  re- 
plied her  father,  again  bowing  low  ;  "  but,  at 
least,  fair  lady,  you  will  not  insist  upon  our  doubt- 
ing your  power  to  do  so." 

"  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  do,"  muttered 
Miss  Christina,  as  if  speaking  to  herself.  ..."  the 
tables  ....  the  essay  ....  the  calculation,  and 
the  algebraic  equation  on  the  whole  result.  .  .  . 
Would  it  make  any  difference  to  you,  Mrs. 
Wentworth,"  she  added,  raising  her  voice,  "  if 
we  come  to  dine  with  you  on  Friday,  instead  of 
to-morrow  ?" 

Would  it  make  any  difference  '.....  Isabella 
fancied,  she  saw  her  husband's  countenance  at 
hearing  such  a  free  and  easy  proposal.  "  Why, 
I  think,  dear  aunt,"  she  replied,  with  as  much 
composure  as  she  could  command,  "  that  as  all 
the  party  at  Abbot's  Preston  are  engaged  to 
us  for  to-morrow,  we  had  better  not  change  the 
day." 

"  It  would  make  no  difference  to  us,  my  dear, 
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I  dare  say,"  said  her  good-natured  mother,  who 
was  always  ready  to  comply  with  her  eldest  sister's 
whims  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  I  trust  our 
dining  at  Oak  Park  will  never  be  a  very  ceremo- 
nious business  ;  so  one  day  will  do  as  well  as  an- 
other for  it.'' 

"  I  rather  think  Mr.  Wentworth  would  pre- 
fer to-morrow,"  said  Isabella  timidly. 

"  Nay,  then,  to-morrow  it  must  be,"  said  Mr. 
Worthington  ;  "  so  you  must  postpone  some  of 
your  learned  studies  till  after  the  visit,  sister 
Christina." 

"  Excuse  me,  brother  Worthington,  ....  but 
your  usual  acuteness  is,  in  the  present  instance, 
at  fault ;  you  know  not  what  you  say.  To  post- 
pone till  after  the  visit  the  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  which  must  be  discussed  in  the  course 
of  it,  would  show  but  little  wisdom,"  replied 
Miss  Clark.  "  However,"  she  added,  "  I  hope 
the  delay  thus  occasioned  will  not  be  of  many 
days  ....  and,  indeed,  the  merely  opening  the 
subject  of  so  vast  a  field  of  discussion  may  suffice 
for  our  first  visit.  To-morrow,  then,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, we  will  wait  upon  you  without  fail ;   and 
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I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Wentworth,  from  myself 
particularly,  that  the  warmth  and  eagerness  with 
which  he  appears  to  seek  my  society  confirms  all 
my  most  agreeable  anticipations  ;  and  I  trust  our 
near  affinity,  and  our  near  neighbourhood  to- 
gether, will  enable  us  to  assist  each  other  in  our 
pursuit  of  the  public  good.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten the  superiority  of  his  manners  at  the  party 
where  I  first  met  him." 

Isabella  trembled  at  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers which  she  saw  opening  before  her ;  and  her 
kind  heart  sunk  within  her  as  she  thought  of  the 
mortification  and  disappointment  that  awaited 
her  family.  Not  only  was  it  evident  that  the 
half-cracked  Christina  looked  forward  to  Oak 
Park  as  a  second  Abbot''s  Preston,  but  it  was 
equally  so  that  her  father  and  mother  did  so 
likewise.  And  what  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  do  so  .'^  ....  Or  what  more  cer- 
tain than  that  they  would  be  disappointed  ? 

Sad  and  sick  at  heart,  Isabella  sat  in  the  midst 
of  them,  the  centre,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  of 
all  their  joys,  yet  conscious  herself  that  a  blight 
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hung  upon  her  which  sooner  or  later  must  spread 
among  them  all. 

"  You  have  not  told  me,  my  dear,  about  the 
colour  of  my  little  maid's  ribbons,"  said  Miss 
Lucy,  taking  her  frame  upon  her  knee,  and  turn- 
ing the  elaborate  performance  it  contained  to- 
wards the  eyes  of  her  niece.  "  Do  tell  me, 
Isabella,  which  you  like  best,  and  then  I  shall 
go  on  with  spirit."" 

"  I  think  green  would  be  very  pretty,  aunt 
Lucy,"  said  Isabella,  endeavouring  to  rouse 
herself. 

"  Green,  my  dearest  child  ?  O,  Isabella  ! 
don't  say  green  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Lucy.  "  Don't 
you  see,  my  dear,  that  it  will  come  just  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  apple  tree,  and  how  will  it 
be  possible  to  make  any  difference  between  the 
green  ribbon  and  the  green  leaves.  Do  just 
look  at  the  drawing,  Isabella,  and  you  will  see 
in  a  minute." 

"  Very  true,   aunt   Lucy What   was   the 

colour  you  were  thinking  of  yourself  ?  " 

"  Let  it  be  couleur  de  rose,  whatever  it  is  !" 
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gaily  exclaimed  Mr.  Worthington.  "If  it  be 
for  Isabella,  that  must  be  the  most  appropriate 
tint  you  could  choose.  Is  it  not  T"*  he  added, 
nodding  his  head  to  her,  and  smiling  in  her  face 
with  a  look  of  perfect  happiness. 

"  Oh  !  yes  ....  rose  colour,  aunt  Lucy,  rose 
colour  by  all  means,"  replied  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
"  But  I  fear  it  is  time  to  go  home." 

"  It  is  but  half-past  four,  Isabella,"  said  Miss 
Lucy,  looking  at  the  old-fashioned  time-piece 
which  ornamented  a  pier-table ;  "  don't  go  yet  ! 
....  I  have  got  two  more  drawings  to  show  you, 
my  dear.  ...  Of  course  you  must  have  foot- 
stools ;  and  if  these  patterns  don''t  please  your 
fancy,  you  must  positively  tell  me  so.  .  .  .  Look  ! 
here  is  a  hutch  with  a  little  rabbit  in  it.  .  .  .  Do 
look  at  the  cabbage-leaf  between  the  bars  !  .  .  .  . 
Isn't  it  quite  perfect  ?  .  .  .  .  And  now  look  at 
this.  ...  I  call  it  my  glory  of  glories.  ...  I  do 
think  this  cat,  with  the  mouse  between  her  paws, 
and  that  little  pattypan  of  milk  beside  her,  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  that  ever  was  drawn  for 
work!" 

''  It  is  very  pretty  indeed  !"  replied  Isabella. 
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"  But,  my  dear  aunt  Lucy,  you  are  preparing  to 
do  too  much  for  me.  .  .  .  You  will  positively 
work  your  dear  fingers  to  the  bone." 

"  No  I  shan't  ....  and. I  have  ever  so  much 
lamb's  wool  by  me  of  one  colour  or  another ;  and 
I  think  I  can  bring  them  all  in." 

*'  I  have  brought  you  some  worsteds  from  Paris, 
aunt  Lucy,"  said  Isabella,  suddenly  recollecting 
that  this  had  been  the  result  of  her  first  morning''s 
shopping  there ;  "  and  plenty  of  your  dearly 
beloved  white-silk." 

"  No  !  ....  Is  it  possible  ?  .  . .  .  You  don't 
know  how  happy  you  have  made  me,  Isabella.  .  .  . 
That  white  silk  part  of  the  business  has  been 
hanging  like  a  stone  round  my  neck.  ...  It  is  so 
beautiful,  but  so  very  dear,  you  know !" 

"  Wilson  had  unpacked  nothing  when  I  came 
away  this  morning ;  but  before  you  arrive  to- 
morrow the  parcel  shall  be  ready  for  you.  There 
are  one  or  two  little  things,"  she  added,  looking 
round  her,  "  to  show  that  I  did  not  quite  for- 
get any  of  you  ....  but  we  set  off  from  Paris 
rather  sooner  than   I   expected,    or  there  would 

have  been  more  of  them." 

X  5 
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"  Dear  cliild  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Worthington, 
"  not  in  the  midst  of  your  greatest  and  gayest 
splendour  will  you  ever  forget  us.  .  .  .  But  I 
thought  you  came  home  sooner  than  you  talked 
of,  Isabella.  How  did  this  happen  .^^  DidWent- 
worth  get  impatient  to  install  his  fair  sovereign 
in  her  own  beautiful  dominions  .?"" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Isabella,  again  rising  to 

go- 

"  But  do  tell  us  something  about  poor  dear 

Mary  Wilson,"  said  Miss  Lucy.  "  Does  she 
answer,  my  dear  ?  Do  you  think  she  will  do 
for  lady''s  own  maid  to  one  of  your  great  for- 
tune ?  .  .  .  .1  shall  be  so  sorry  if  she  does  leave 
you." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  I  think,"  replied 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  I  wish  for  no  greater  ac- 
complishments  than  she  possesses." 

"  But,  Isabella,"  ....  began  her  mother,  *'  I 
wish  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  we  have 
fifty  things  . . .  ." 

''  Dear,  dear  mamma  !"  she  replied,  now  look- 
ing very  much  in  earnest,  "  I  do  assure  you  I 
wish  to  go  now  ;  it  is   quite  a   long  drive,   you 
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know,  round  by   Abbot's   Preston.      Good-Vye, 
aunt  Christina  ....  good-b'ye,  aunt  Lucy  .  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  !  I  quite  forgot  the  drive  round,"  said 
Mrs.  Worthington,  at  length  rising  from  her 
seat.  "  But  you  are  never  very  long  dressing, 
Isabella." 

Isabella  glanced  at  the  time-piece,  and  changed 
colour  'as  she  perceived  that  it  was  past  five ; 
but  still  there  were  adieus  to  be  made,  and  an 
hour  fixed  for  their  joining  company  for  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  morrow,  yet  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
though  really  terrified  at  the  probabie  conse- 
quences of  her  being  too  late,  could  neither  pre- 
cede the  party  to  her  carriage,  nor  utter  one 
syllable  that  could  effectually  accelerate  their 
lingering  movements  by  communicating  any  por- 
tion of  the  anxiety  which  impelled  her  own. 

At  length,  however,  they  were  all  once  more 
in  and  on  the  carriage,  Mr.  Worthington  sharing 
the  coach-box,  and  giving  vent  to  the  gaiety  of 
his  heart  by  sitting  in  such  an  attitude  as  might 
enable  him  to  chat  with  those  within.  Both 
the  front  glasses  were  down  to  facilitate  this 
communication,  and  the  result  of  it  was  hearty 
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and  repeated  laughter  on  tlie  part  of  Margaret, 
as  her  father  indulged  his  happy  spirits  in  some 
ludicrous  anticipations  as  to  the  various  modes 
in  which  Charles  was  likely  to  use  the  privilege 
of  being  brother-in-law  to  Oak  Park. 

Exactly  at  the  moment  when  this  mirth  was 
at  its  acme^  Isabella  perceived  her  husband  and 
his  groom  advancing  at  a  brisk  trot  to  meet  them. 
She  had  drawn  herself  back  into  the  corner  of 
the  carriage  to  hide  herself,  as  it  were,  from  the 
merry  peal  that  rang  so  ominously  in  her  ears, 
foretelling  the  gloom  and  disappointment  that 
must  follow  after  it,  so  that  Mr.  Wentworth  as 
he  approached  saw  only  his  father,  mother,  and 
sister-in-law  in  possession  of  the  equipage. 

"Here's  Mr.  Wentworth!"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, upon  which  Mr.  Worthington  turned  him- 
self round,  and  perceived  his  elegant  son-in-law 
in  the  act  of  drawing  up  his  rein,  and  making  a 
signal  to  his  coachman  to  stop. 

"  Welcome  home,  my  dear  Wentworth  V^ 
said  the  worthy  rector,  hazarding  a  fall  from  his 
high  seat  by  leaning  from  it  for  the  purpose  of 
shaking  hands. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  !"  .  .  .  .  said  Mr. 
Wentworth,  skilfully  curbing  his  high-mettled 
steed,  while  seeming  daintily  and  helplessly  to 
yield  himself  to  its  caprices ;  "  but  my  mare 
is  too  restless." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  my  dear  fellow,  we  shall 
meet  soon,  and  often,  I  trust,  where  no  prancing 
jade  shall  check  our  friendly  greeting." 

"  Pray  is  Mrs.  Wentworth  with  you  .f^"  said 
the  graceful  horseman,  bowing  slightly  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  affectionate  prediction. 

"  Here  she  is  to  answer  for  herself,"  said  Mrs. 
Worthington,  who  had  been  vainly  smiling  and 
kissing  her  hand  from  the  moment  Mr.  Went- 
worth had  appeared. 

Isabella  thus  called  upon,  leaned  from  the  side 
window,  and  said,  "  I  hope  it  is  not  very  late, 
Wentworth.?" 

The  master  of  the  now  docile  mare  drew  his 
watch  from  his  waistcoat-pocket ;  and  holding  it 
at  the  length  of  its  chain,  showed  her  silently  the 
hour.  For  an  instant  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face  ;  and  though  the  features  were  quite  un- 
moved in   their   symmetrical  regularity,  her  eye 
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had  already  learnt  to  understand  the  slight 
rigidity  which  denoted  ill-humour. 

"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late  !"  she  said  co- 
louring. "  Had  you  not  better  let  us  drive  on, 
Marmaduke  .^^  ....  I  will  set  them  down,  and 
can  drive  home  by  Driford  lane  ....  the  road  is 
very  good  at  this  season." 

"Go  on  to  Mr.  Worthington'^s  parsonage, 
Richard,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  "  and  then  turn 
and  drive  home  by  the  high  road."  He  then 
lifted  his  hat  very  gracefully  from  his  head, 
backed  his  horse  a  step  or  two,  and  the  carriage 
passed  him. 

'•  How  very  handsome  Mr.  Wentworth  looks 
on  horseback  !"  said  Margaret. 

"  Most  graceful  and  dignified  indeed  !"  said 
her  mother.  "  Nobody  will  suspect  you,  Isa- 
bella, of  having  married  for  money ;  for  to  be 
sure  any  woman  in  the  world  might  be  in  love 
with  him." 

"  He  was  not  displeased,  was  he,  my  dear, 
at  seeing  us  all  driving  about  with  you  ?....! 
am  afraid  he  thinks  we  have  kept  you  too  late. 
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Is  he  very  particular  about  his  dinner  hour, 
Isabella  ?""  said  her  father. 

"  I  believe  he  is  very  desirous  that  the  ser- 
vants should  be  regular  in  everything,"  she 
replied. 

"  Oh  !  that 's  it,  is  it  ? He  is  quite  right ; 

I  like  him  the  better  for  it.  Good  conduct  can- 
not exist  in  any  station  of  life  without  order  and 
regularity.  But  I  hope  he  is  not  really  vexed  ? 
Do  you  think  he  is  ? " 

"  Pray  do  not  suppose  so,"  said  Isabella, 
evasively. ..."  I  am  not  above  half  an  hour 
later  than  I  ought  to  be." 

"  Well,  well,  we  must  take  care  another  time  ; 
I  promise  you  I  shall  not  encourage  your  running 
counter  to  so  very  excellent  a  regulation  .... 
but  it  was  not  your  fault ;  it  was  all  owing  to 
aunt  Lucy  and  her  stitching." 

They  now  reached  the  rectory  gate,  when  it 
was  decided  they  should  not  drive  in ;  a  hasty 
kiss  was  given  by  eacli  to  the  beautiful  mistress 
of  Oak  Park,  and  she  was  driven  away  to  her 
splendid  home. 
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On  reaching  it  she  saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Went- 
"worth,  and  hastening  to  her  dressing-room,  so 
rapidly  despatched  the  business  of  the  toilet, 
that  she  reached  the  drawing-room  by  ten  minutes 
past  six. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  standing  with  the  bell- 
rope  in  his  hand  when  she  entered,  and  the 
butler,  as  it  seemed,  was  waiting  outside  the 
door  in  readiness  to  answer  it,  for  he  appeared 
the  instant  it  was  pulled. 

"  Bring  dinner !"  were  the  only  words  pro- 
nounced, and  then  Mr.  Wentworth  took  up  the 
newspaper. 

"  Is  there  any  news  to-day,  Marmaduke  ?" 
said  his  young  wife,  determined  not  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  she  was  in  disgrace  for  being 
ten  minutes  too  late  for  dinner. 

He  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  paper  im- 
mediately ;  but  presently,  having  occasion  to  turn 
the  page,  he  looked  very  demurely  at  her,  and 
said, 

"  Did  you  speak  ?" 

''  I  asked  if  there  were  any  news,  Marmaduke." 

He  was  standing  at  the  window,  for  the  light 
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was  fading ;  but  upon  her  saying  this,  he  walked 
across  the  room,  and  placed  the  paper  on  the 
table  that  stood  before  her  sofa. 

"  What  shall  I  say  next  ?"  thought  Isabella. 
But  the  next  moment  brought  her  relief,  for 
the  dinner  was  announced. 

Mr.  Went  worth  then  approached  her,  and  with 
the  most  graceful  politeness  presented  his  arm  ; 
in  passing  through  the  billiard  room,  which  di- 
vided the  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  he  spoke 
not,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  table 
with  their  three  attendant  servants  about  them, 
everything  that  could  be  uttered  demonstrative 
of  attention  at  table,  was  addressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  lady  ;  and  being  received  and  an- 
swered on  her  part  with  the  sweetest  good -humour 
and  cheerfulness,  all  things  seemed  right  again, 
and  she  even  ventured  to  tell  him  that  all  the 
party  she  had  invited,  excepting  her  uncle  David, 
had  accepted  the  invitation  she  had  conveyed 
to  them. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  love,'"*  he  replied 
very  graciously.  .  . . ''  Philip,"  turning  to  the  man 
behind  his  chair.     "  Let  Mrs.  Oldfield  know  that 
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the  party  mentioned  by  her  mistress  this  morning 
will  dine  here  to-morrow,"  adding  with  a  nod 
to  the  butler,  "  There  will  be  seven  at  table." 

When  the  servants  left  the  room,  however, 
all  inclination  for  conversation  seemed  to  leave 
it  with  them,  and  Isabella  ate  her  grapes  in  si- 
lence. This  continued  unbroken  till  he  said, 
"  Do  you  take  any  more  wine,  Isabella  .?" 

"  No  more,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  reply,  but 
she  had  still  three  more  grapes  to  eat,  and  when 
he  had  attentively  watched  till  those  had  been 
despatched,  he  spoke  again.  "Do  you  make  a 
habit  of  sitting  long  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no.  ...  I  am  quite  ready  to  go,"  she 
replied,  rising,  upon  which  he  darted  to  the  door ; 
and  having  opened  it  for  her,  bowed  gravely  as 
she  passed. 

*  *  #  *  * 

When  moralists,  religionists,  and  philosophers 
of  all  sorts  set  about  reasoning  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  world  we  live  in,  and,  contemplating 
the  mass  of  human  misery  to  be  found  therein, 
trace  it  to  all  the  fearful  crimes  that  since  the 
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fall  of  man  have  found  their  way  into  the  heart, 
they  overlook  one  little  cause  of  suffering,  which 
blights  more  happiness,  and  neutralises  a  greater 
portion  of  God's  bounteous  favours,  than  all  the 
other  heinous  enormities  of  our  depraved  race 
put  together.  This  hateful,  stealthy,  heart-des- 
troying blight,  is  often  found,  where  everything 
like  atrocious  vice  is  utterly  unknown,  and  where 
many  of  the  very  highest  virtues  flourish.  Pro- 
bity, liberality,  temperance,  observant  piety,  may 
all  exist  with  a  sour  temper  ;  yet  many  a  human 
being  has  been  hung  in  chains  whose  justly  pu- 
nished deeds  have  not  caused  one  hundredth 
part  the  pain  to  his  fellow  men  which  a  cross 
temperament  is  sure  to  give.  How  often  has  a 
bright  sunny  day  risen  upon  a  healthy,  pros- 
perous,  gay-spirited   race,  each   hour   of  which, 

**  Though  blessed  with  all  that  Heaven  can  send," 

has  been  poisoned,  mildewed,  and  rendered  hate- 
ful to  every  member  of  it,  by  the  habitual  ill- 
humour  of  its  head  !  Yet  all  the  reprobation 
cast  on  such  a  one,  is  summed  up  in  the  gentle 
phrases,    "He   is  a  tiresome   man,"   or,    '*  She 
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has  a  disagreeable  temper,  poor  woman  ! "  Ful- 
minate your  bolts,  ye  moral  teachers,  against  the 
unschooled  self-indulgence  that  generates  this 
domestic  curse  !  .  .  .  .  Let  men  see,  as  in  a  glass, 
the  hideous  contrast  between  their  crooked, 
crabbed  natures,  and  the  sweet  image  of  Him  who 
taught  the  doctrine  of  perfect  love  !  .  .  .  .  Do 
thixS,  and  your  preaching  may  not  be  in  vain. 
#  *  *  *  ♦ 

Isabella  walked  slowly  onward  through  the 
noble  billiard-room  to  the  well-lit,  many-mirrored, 
richly-draperied  drawing-room,  and  seating  her- 
self on  a  low  chair  beside  the  fire,  had  much 
ado  not  to  weep  in  the  midst  of  her  splendour. 

"  This  will  never  do  !"  thought  she.  "  Surely 
I  am  a  fool  to  feel  so  very  miserable  because  my 
husband  looks  grave.  .  .  .  He  loves  me  passion- 
ately ;  ....  he  is  generous,  polite,  handsome,  in- 
tellectual, and  shall  I  break  my  heart  because 
he  is  not  always  as  gay  as  my  young  brother 
Charles,  or  quite  as  sweet-tempered  as  my 
uncle  David,  or  my  own  dear  father  .'^  ....  I  am 
wrong,  very  wrong,  and  shall  grow  positively  ^ 
wicked   if  I  don't   take    care.  .  .  .  Where  is  my 
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work-box,  dear  Margaret'^s  pretty  present  ?  .  .  .  . 
But  no,  that  will  not  do  just  now  ;....!  think 
I  '11  read  ;"***  and  going  to  a  circular  table,  round 
which  were  ranged  as  a  border,  a  miniature  set 
of  British  poets,  she  took  the  first  her  hand 
touched,  and  felt  she  had  drawn  a  prize,  when 
she  perceived  it  was  a  volume  of  Spenser. 

With  a  good  deal  of  virtuous  moral  energy, 
she  determined  to  make  herself  very  happy  and 
comfortable,  ....  drew  a  little  table  towards  the 
sofa,  placed  a  pair  of  shaded  wax-lights  upon  it, 
arranged  a  footstool,  and  then  opening  her  book, 
she  read  .... 

*•  Oft  when  my  spirit  doth  spread  her  bolder  wings 
In  mind  to  mount  up  to  the  purest  sky, 
It  down  is  weighed  with  thought  of  earthly  things, 
And  clogged  with  burthen  of  humanity.  .    ." 

"  Alas  I  alas !  and  so  it  is  with  me,*" .... 
thought  Isabella  ;  "  the  pure  sky  I  aim  at,  is 
the  quiet  region  of  peace  ;  but  who  shall  say 
how  many  of  the  earthly  things  that  weigh  me 
down  arise  within  myself  .-^  I  will  do  battle 
with  my  rebellious  temper,  and  cease  to  bemoan 
myself  every  time  the  generous   being  who   has 
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chosen  me  from  out  the  world,  shall  chance  to 
look  more  grave  than  I  would  wish  him  to  do. 
Dear  Marmaduke !  you  shall  come  and  find  me 
the  docile  and  contented  wife  you  so  well 
deserve  to  have." 

But  Marmaduke  did  not  come,  and  Isabella 
read  and  read,  till  at  last  the  door  opened,  a  ser- 
vant entered,  and  a  silver  waiter  was  presented  to 
her,  on  which  lay  a  neatly  folded  letter. 

The  man  retired  without  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
face  of  his  mistress,  —  a  forbearance  which  might 
fairly  be  attributed  to  amiable  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  good  Philip, — for  he  had  lived  several 
years  with  his  master,  and  during  some  part  of 
each  had  been  accustomed  to  his  method  of  pro- 
ceeding whenever  it  happened  (which,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  pretty  frequently)  that  he  quarrelled 
with  his  mother.  On  all  such  occasions  he  was 
accustomed  to  write  her  letters,  which  in  the  ser- 
vant's hall  were  designated  "  papers,"  and  the  fre- 
quent phrase,  "  Master  has  been  sending  another 
paper  to  the  old  duchess,"  was  invariably  under- 
stood to  announce  a  state  of  warfare  between  the 
higher  powers. 
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It  was  not  without  something  like  a  pang  at  his 
heart,  that  the  experienced  valet  delivered  to 
Wilson  the  letter  Isabella  received  from  Mr. 
Wentworth  at  Paris.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Wilson  !  he  is 
beginning  with  his  papers  already  ! "  were  the 
words  which  accompanied  it,  which,  though  to  the 
uninitiated  Wilson  they  expressed  little,  were,  in 
fact,  pregnant  with  most  ominous  forebodings. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  second  de- 
spatch confirmed  them  all ;  and  if  a  very  honest 
feeling  of  pity  on  the  part  of  the  messenger  could 
have  softened  the  contents  of  the  packet,  it  might 
have  cut  less  deeply  into  the  young  heart  to 
which  it  was  addressed. 

Isabella  turned  pale  as  she  opened  it :  but 
there  was  no  kind  eye  to  look  at  her ;  and  it  was 
with  herself  alone  that  she  had  to  hold  counsel 
on  the  best  manner  of  replying  to  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  repugnant  to  the 
habitual  refinement  of  a  gentleman,  my  dear  Isa- 
bella, than  the  necessity  of  finding  fault  with  any 
one,  ....  and  you  may  easily  believe  that  this  re- 
pugnance to  a  duty,  always  so  dangerous  in  its 
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execution  to  the  polished  elegance  of  a  person  of 
fashion,  must  be  greatly  increased  when  the  ob- 
ject is  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  I  have 
already  hinted  to  you  that  I  cannot  but  anticipate 
from  a  young  person,  whose  early  years  have 
passed  as  yours  have  done,  many  defects  and  defi- 
ciencies which  it  will  be  my  painful  but  necessary 
duty  both  to  notice  and  to  reform.  To  do  so  by 
words  addressed  to  yourself,  which,  however  care- 
fully modified  might  possibly  be  displeasing, 
would  require  a  degree  of  harshness  totally  at 
variance  with  my  manners,  and  my  principles. 
It  is  by  the  pen,  therefore,  my  love,  that  I  shall 
utter  such  truths  as  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
learn,  and  I  trust  to  the  good  principles  incul- 
cated by  your  respectable  parents  (as  I  have  be- 
fore told  you)  as  a  guarantee  for  your  receiving 
them  without  permitting  your  temper  to  be  in 
any  degree  irritated  thereby,  or  suffering  the 
tender  love  I  have  a  right  to  expect  from  you  to 
be  chilled  or  lessened  by  the  pain  it  may  be  oc- 
casionally my  duty  to  inflict.  Among  the  many 
blessings  for  which  you  have  to  be  thankful,  Isa- 
bella, it  is  not  perhaps  the  least  that  you  are  sure 
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never  to  be  wounded,  however  great  the  provoca- 
tion, by  anything  approaching  to  ungentlemanlike 

language This  is,   I  am  certain,   impossible  ; 

....  and  it  will  be  in  the  most  temperate  terms  I 
can  select  that  I  shall  animadvert  on  the  strange 
events  of  to-day. 

''  I  cannot  but  lament,  my  love,  that  you 
should  have  reached  your  present  age,  and  great 
perfection  of  womanly  beauty,  without  ever  hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  idea  of 
the  use  and  purposes  for  which  people  of  fashion 
charge  themselves  with  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  keeping  private  carriages.  But  for  this  unfor- 
tunate ignorance  on  your  part ....  and  I  really 
must  add  on  that  of  your  family  also  ....  I 
should  have  this  day  been  spared  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  spectacle  at  once  the  most  incongruous 
and  disgusting. 

"  I  have  no  words,  Isabella,  to  describe  the  pain- 
ful astonishment  of  my  feelings  at  meeting  my  own 
equipage,  built  at  the  most  expensive  and  fashion- 
able repository  in  London,  with  horses  and  ca- 
parisons of  the  first  cost  and  style,  the  whole  turn 
out,  liveries,  harness,  and  all  as  finished  and  as 

VOL.   I.  (> 
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elegant  as  art  and  taste  could  make  tliem  ....  I 
cannot,  I  say,  express  the  dismay  and  astonish- 
ment with  which  I  perceived  that  this  equipage 
was  made  to  assume  the  appearance,  and  perform 
the  office  of  a  stage-coach  !  Of  course,  my  dear, 
I  am  aware  that  one  or  two  among  our  men  of 
fashion  have  indulged  the  merry  whim  of  having 
among  their  various  carriages  one  that  elegantly 
mimics  the  outward  form  and  seeming  of  a  public 
conveyance  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
you  may  have  heard  of  this,  and  that  some  notion 
of  such  a  caprice  having  been  considered  as  among 
the  licensed  vagaries  of  fashion,  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  tremendous  exhibition  of  this  morning. 
But  if  this  be  so,  my  dearest  Isabella,  think  for 
an  instant  with  all  the  power  of  reflection  which 
your  young  mind  can  exercise,  ....  think,  I  say, 
how  immensely  important  it  is  that,  being  most 
unexpectedly  placed  in  a  situation  giving  you  a 
right  to  follow  where  the  highest  order  of  fashion 
leads,  you  should  learn  to  know  how  this  up- 
ward and  slippery  path  may  be  followed  in 
safety  !  ....  It  is  here,  my  love,  that  you  will  in- 
deed want  a  sustaining  hand,  and  no  woman  ever 
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bound  herself  to  obey  one,  more  ready  to  extend 
it  than  myself.  Observe,  in  the  present  instance, 
what  the  want  of  such  a  guide  has  led  you  to. .  . . 
When  a  man  of  fashion  indulges  in  the  eccentricity 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  he  orders  a  carriage  to 
be  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
three  or  four  servants  placed  outside  of  it,  drives 
a  friend  beside  him  on  the  coach-box  into  Hyde 
Park  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  stare  that  will 
follow  them.  .  .  .  But  can  you  fancy  a  party  of 
ladies  taking  part  in  such  a  frolic  ?  .  .  .  .  Can  you 
imagine  that  any  one  would  occupy  the  interior  of 
such  a  machine  ?  Merciful  Heaven  !  . . . .  When 
I  think  of  the  spectacle  of  this  morning,  my  feel- 
ings become  almost  too  painful  to  bear  !  Can  I 
ever  forget  the  close-packed  female  heads  pro- 
truded amidst  unseemly  bursts  of  laughter  to 
enjoy  the  waggaries  of  the  outside  passenger  who 
sat  beside  the  coachman  !....!  must  not  think 
of  it ...  .  indeed  I  must  not,  if  I  have  any  hope 
of  retaining  towards  you  the  feelings  from  which  I 
have  expected  to  derive  the  chief  happiness  of  my 
life.  . . .  Let  the  subject  drop  into  eternal  ob- 
livion.    No  excuses,  no  apologies  can  lessen  the 

o  2 
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agony  with  which  I  think  of  it ;  and  you  should 
be  grateful  to  the  affection  which  leads  me  to  in- 
sist upon  its  never  being  mentioned  more.  The 
only  consolation  I  could  receive  I  have  already 
drawn  from  my  coachman,  who  assures  me  posi- 
tively that  the  carriage,  thus  frightfully  metamor- 
phosed, was  seen  by  no  one  but  a  gaping  rustic  or 
two  who  took  their  hats  off  to  the  liveries,  pro- 
bably without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  disgraced. 

"  Before  I  close  this  communication  .... 
which,  remember,  is  in  no  way  to  be  referred  to 
when  we  meet  ....  I  must  call  your  attention, 
my  dear,  to  another  point,  on  which  you  have 
been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  (pardon  the 
strength  of  the  phrase  in  favour  of  its  justice)  of 
duty  and  propriety. ...  I  allude  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  at  which  you  returned  to  your  mansion. 
There  is  a  rude  want  of  observance  in  this  to 
which  I  have  been  little  accustomed,  and  I  shall 
hope  never  to  be  exposed  to  it  again. 

"  Lay  this  affectionate  counsel  to  your  heart,' 
my  Isabella,  and  feel  as  you  ought  to  do  the 
blessing  of  being  united  to  a  husband,  who  not 
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only  is  capable  of  correcting  in  you  every  fault  of 
education  and  habit,  of  which  he  may  have  reason 
to  complain,  but  who  thus  sedulously  guards  you 
from  the  mortification  of  hearing  your  faults  com- 
mented upon.  Prove  to  me  that  you  thus  feel, 
and  know  how  to  appreciate  my  delicacy  and 
kindness,  by  letting  me  see  you  when  we  meet  at 
the  hour  of  coffee  as  sweetly  serene  and  as  tender- 
ly affectionate  as  I  wish. 

"  I  am,  my  beloved  Isabella, 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  husband, 

"  Marmaduke  Wentworth. 
"  p.  S.  —  I   wish   that  all  my  letters  to  you 
should  be  preserved." 

***** 

Had  Isabella's  new-born  philosophy  strength 
enough  to  help  her  to  get  through  this  letter  with 
meekness  and  resignation  ?  Scarcely.  .  .  .  But 
it  made  a  stand  that  enabled  her  to  check  her 
propensity  to  weep.  She  could  not  honestly  have 
repeated  the  words  "  Dear  Marmaduke  !"  as  she 
had  coaxed  herself  to  utter  them  an  hour  before  ; 
but  she  determined,  as  nearly  as  her  true  nature 
woidd  let  her,  to  take  the  tone  he  dictated,  and 
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really  did  feel  thankful  that,  if  such  communica- 
tions were  to  make  part  of  her  destiny,  they  were 
not  to  be  discussed  afterwards. 

Isabella  looked  at  the  timepiece. . . .  The  hour 
of  coffee  was  already  come  ;  so  she  quietly  fold- 
ed up  the  letter  and  deposited  it  in  the  drawer  of 
the  table  before  her,  of  which  she  reverently  put 
the  key  in  her  pocket ....  and  then  returning  to 
the  sweet  love-making  of  Spenser's  delicious  son- 
nets, strove  with  all  her  power  to  forget  that  all 
such  visions  of  future  happiness,  as  he  fondly 
dwells  upon,  and  of  which  her  dreams,  too,  had 
been  made  up  a  few  short  weeks  before,  had 
vanished  for  ever  from  her  hopes  ! 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  her  husband 
appeared.  His  countenance  had  an  expression 
which  she  began  to  understand,  but  which  might 
have  puzzled  a  physiognomist.  It  was  tranquil, 
smooth,  and  all  but  benign  in  its  serenity ;  but 
she  still  read  restraint  and  stiffness  there.  How- 
ever, he  stalked  with  long  and  rapid  strides  to- 
wards her,  and  held  out  his  hand.  She  rose  and 
took  it ;  and  so  well  had  she  schooled  herself 
to  bear  with  him,  that  had  not  his  letter  carried 
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■with  it  something  like  insult  to  her  dear  family, 
she  would  perhaps  have  had  little  difficulty  in  re- 
ceiving him  with  all  the  real  kindness  that  she 
wished  to  feel ;  .  .  .  .  but  "  the  waggeries  of  the 
outside  passenger''''  clung  to  her  memory  with  very 
dangerous  pertinacity  ;  and  when  she  would  have 
smiled  in  reply  to  his  civil  question,  "  Are  you 
ready  for  coffee,  my  love,""  ....  the  effort  was  be- 
yond her  strength  ....  the  tears  rushed  to  her 
eyes ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  gathering  frown 
which  instantly  darked  his  countenance,  she  ex- 
claimed, .... 

"  O  Marmaduke !....!  do  so  love  my 
father!" 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  her  intentions 
than  this  outbreaking  of  genuine  feeling,  ....  it 
was  quite  contrary  to  her  idea  of  what  was  right, 
it  was  inconsistent  with  every  dictate  of  pru- 
dence ;  but  her  heart  swelled,  and  the  words  burst 
forth  against  her  will. 

Well  indeed  might  she  tremble  when  she  had 
uttered  them  ;  ....  for  his  whole  plan  of  opera- 
tions being  for  the  moment  entirely  overthrown, 
he  felt  as  if  he  too  might  indulge  himself,  and 
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once  more  the  words  "  Leave  me,  madam  ! 


leave  me,  if  you  please ! "  sounded  in  her 
ears. 

But  this  time  no  thought  of  momentary  re- 
lease for  herself  made  her  hasten  to  obey  it :  she 
remembered  at  the  instant  that  her  family  were 
to  assemble  round  her  on  the  morrow;  and  the 
fear  that  now  seized  upon  her  was  lest  all  their  joy 
should  be  turned  to  mourning  by  finding  her  on 
bad  terms  with  her  husband. 

"  Forgive  me,  Marmaduke  !  .  .  .  .  forgive  me  I " 
she  cried,  timidly  seizing  his  hand  and  pressing  it 
to  her  lips  ;   "  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you."" 

"  Not  mean  to  offend  me  ?  "  he  replied  sternly 
enough  ;  but  he  did  not  withdraw  his  hand.  .  .  . 
She  was  so  beautiful  in  the  humility  of  her  peni- 
tence, and  that  humility  was  the  mood  he  so 
dearly  loved,  that  he  condescended  to  bend  for- 
ward his  lofty  head  and  kiss  her  forehead. 

"  Do  not  abuse  my  excessive  tenderness, 
Isabella  I""*  he  said;  .  .  .  .  "  but  henceforward 
receive  all  I  say  to  you,  as  you  ought  to  do. 
....  You  are  forgiven  ! "  and  again  he  kissed 
her. 
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The  gentleness  of  woman''s  love  is  very  great ; 
but  it  is  not  her  only  feeling :  .  .  .  .  she  is  as  sus- 
ceptible of  the  pain  produced  from  outraged  pride 
as  the  stoutest  and  haughtiest  of  her  masters,  and 
Mr.  Wcntworth  erred  in  thinking  his  caresses 
could  heal  the  wound  he  had  given.  Isabella 
would  far  rather  that  he  had  not  kissed  her. 


o  & 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  in  the  temper  of 
Mr.  Wentworth,  which  would  have  been  tor- 
menting to  any  one,  but  was  especially  so  to  Isa- 
bella, from  being  diametrically  the  reverse  of  her 
own.  Deeply  as  her  young  love  had  been  wound- 
ed to  its  very  source  and  centre ;  ....  for  her 
heart,  her  conscience,  her  judgment,  no  longer 
recognised  any  superiority  in  her  husband,  but 
that  of  power,  ....  deeply  as  this  rapid  and 
melancholy  change  had  worked  its  way,  there  was 
still  left  a  feeling  of  gratified  vanity,  and  of 
obligation,  which,  on  her  part,  led  to  kindness. 
In  each  one,  therefore,  of  the  rough  passages 
that  had  already  occurred  between  them,  his 
mode  of  concluding  the  scene,  by  according  a 
formal  forgiveness,  might  have  sufficed,  (had  she 
been  the  only  party  concerned,)  to  have  thrown 
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it  into  perfect  oblivion  ;  but  it  was  evident,  that 
with  him  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  was  not 
that,  when  the  breakfast  of  the  following  morning 
again  placed  them  opposite  to  each  other,  he 
made  any  reference  in  his  conversation  to  what 
had  passed ;  on  the  contrary,  he  most  scrupu- 
lously, and,  as  it  were,  laboriously  avoided  it. 
But  not  to  perceive,  that  the  subject  and  the 
offence  were  still  on  his  mind,  was  impossible. 
It  may  seem  like  a  paradox  to  say,  that  this 
lingering  morgue  was  not  occasioned  by  any  hard- 
ness of  temper,  but  the  contrary ;  yet  so  it  was. 
On  no  occasion  did  Mr.  Wentworth  ever  ac- 
knowledge to  himself,  that  he  was  wrong. 
Nevertheless,  truth  would  have  her  right,  and 
if  she  could  not  wring  this  from  his  stubborn 
self-approval,  she  contrived,  in  spite  of  him,  to 
produce  a  sort  of  gnawing  unrest,  of  which,  if 
called  upon  to  explain  it,  he  would  have  said, 
(and  with  great  sincerity,)  that  he  thought  he 
had  been  unkindli/  and  unworthily  treated^  and 
that  the  remembrance  of  it  made  him  sad. 

Had  Isabella  fully  understood  this,  the  genu- 
ine sweetness  of  her  disposition  would  have  led 
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her  to  meet  this  kind  of  bastard  self-reproach  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  heal  the  wounds  it  made  ; 
but  as  it  invariably  gave  to  his  manner  the  ap- 
pearance of  grave  coldness  and  restraint  towards 
herself,  her  only  resource  seemed  to  be  in  patient 
endurance,  which  in  her  was  so  genuine,  so  gen- 
tle, so  free  from  every  shadow  of  affectation,  that, 
perforce,  he  loved  her  for  it.  And  thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  she,  who  was  guiltless  in  word  and 
thought,  gradually  became,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  that  reprobated  thing,  a 
woman  who  does  not  love  her  husband  ;  while 
he,  though  often  persuading  himself  that  he  ought 
to  love  her  less,  daily  felt  his  admiration  and 
esteem  for  her  increase. 

But  this  is  rather  forestalling. 

Notwithstanding  the  chilling  effect  of  Mr. 
'Wentworth''s  manner,  Isabella  ventured,  before 
she  left  the  breakfast- table  the  next  morning, 
to  speak  of  the  expected  visit  of  her  family, 
and  to  ask  him,  "  which  drawing-room  he  would 
have  lighted  V  It  was  a  happy  question,  as  it 
enabled  him  to  indulge  at  once  in  two  of  his 
strongest  propensities,   ostentation,  and  the  pro- 
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fession  of  the  contrary ;  and  it  certainly  did  more 
towards  restoring  his  good-humour,  than  anything 
else  she  could  have  said. 

"  I  would  wish  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  I  am  sure,  to 
consult  your  own  wishes ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
opinion,  I  am  inclined  to  say,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  more  judicious  to  use  the  great  room. 
For  myself,  I  so  heartily  hate  and  despise  every- 
thing like  display  and  parade,  that  I  should  as- 
suredly vote  for  making  no  difference  whatever, 
and  receiving  them  in  our  common  sitting-room  ; 

....  but, though  I  am  averse  to  dwell  upon 

it,  ....  I  am  aware  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
your  family  every  consequence  in  my  power,  .... 
even  in  the  eyes  of  my  servants,  this  is  impor- 
tant ;  and,  moreover,  the  sort  of  respect  shown 
by  the  use  of  this  apartment,  may  be  gratifying 
to  the  party  we  expect ;  a  consideration  to  which, 
I  must  beg  you  to  believe,  I  shall  never  be 
indifferent." 

Of  course  it  was  the  duty  of  Isabella  to  say, 
'*  you  are  very  kind,"  and  as  she  was  quite  willing 
to  believe  that  such  was  his  intention,  she    did 
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say  it ;  but  how  willingly  would  she  have  given 
up  the  privilege  of  using  her  great  drawing-room 
for  ever,  could  she  thereby  have  made  him  feel, 
as  she  did,  that  no  demonstration  of  ceremony 
could  be  welcome  between  him  and  them  .'  That 
this,  however,  could  never,  never  be,  she  already 
knew  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  certainty,  a  thou- 
sand times  stronger  than  the  most  veracious  assu- 
rance ever  produced. 

But  she  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  per- 
ceiving that  her  question,  and  the  train  of  thought 
it  opened,  were  operating  very  favourably  upon 
the  temper,  or,  as  she  would  have  kindly  called 
it,  the  nerves  of  her  husband.  He  looked  re- 
lieved, animated,  and  almost  happy. 

"  I  think,  my  love,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to 
have  the  library  lighted,  too,"  he  said,  after  me- 
ditating upon  the  subject  for  some  minutes.  ... 
"  Your  father  may  feel  this  as  a  compliment  to 
himself" 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  library 
opened,  Marmaduke,"  replied  his  wife,  "  for  if 
papa  should  not  think  much  about  it,  there  is 
one,  I  assure  you,  who  will." 
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"  And  who  is  that,  dearest  ?  . .  . .  Your  fair 
self." 

"  Oh,  no  !  ....  I  could  go  into  it,  you  know, 
at  any  time ;  but  I  was  thinking  of  my  aunt 
Christina.  Do  you  know,  Marmaduke,  that  she 
is  a  very  literary  lady  ?  Quite  a  blue-stocking, 
and  an  authoress." 

Mr.  Wentworth  raised  his  arched  eyebrows 
with  an  expression  that  made  Isabella  smile. 

"  Shall  you  be  very  much  afraid  of  her  ?""  said 
she. 

"  No,  I  hope  not,"  he  replied,  "  but  we  must 
take  care  my  mother  never  sees  her. . . .  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  intensity  of  her  horror  when 
she  hears  of  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  When  may  we  expect  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
Marmaduke  ?  " 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  I  hope.  ...  I 
long  for  her  arrival.  She  has  not  yet  seen  either 
of  the  newly  furnished  rooms,  and  till  she  shall 
have  passed  judgment  on  them,  I  cannot  feel 
satisfied  that  they  are  right.  Her  taste  is  ab- 
solutely perfect." 
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At  a  quarter  before  six  precisely,  the  Abbot's 
Preston  car  arrived,  laden,  as  Mr.  Went  worth 
would  have  called  it,  with  the  rector,  four  ladies, 
and  the  rectory  man  of  all  work.  There  was 
something  of  painful  incongruity  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  four  ladies  with  their  bonnets  on,  as 
they  were  ushered  by  a  double  file  of  servants 
from  their  simple  carriage  to  the  splendid  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  Dearest  Isabella  !  .  .  .  .  You  are  dressed  al- 
ready, I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  as  she 
embraced  her :  "  but  we  must  all  ask  leave  to 
mount  to  your  apartment  before  we  can  be  fit 
to  make  our  appearance  here." 

Rejoiced  at  heart  that  Mr.  Wentworth  had  not 
left  his  dressing-room,  Isabella,  after  a  hasty  em- 
brace to  each,  hurried  forward  to  lead  them  up 
stairs,  and  happily  accomplished  their  passage 
across  the  hall  before  the  master  of  the  house 
appeared.  Once  safely  ensconced  within  her  own 
premises,  she  enjoyed,  for  a  few  short  moments, 
tlie  delight  of  seeing  them  all  around  her  without 
restraint.  Her  mother  was  in  raptures  at  the 
elegance    of  the    whole    apartment.     Her    aunt 
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Lucy  eulogised  the  rose- wood  work-table  in  the 
boudoir;  Margaret,  the  pretty  well-filled  book 
shelves ;  and  Miss  Clark  the  supreme  luxury  of  a 
writing-table,  wax-lights,  and  fire-screen,  all  in  one. 

"And  where  is  Wilson  ?"  said  Miss  Lucy; 
"  Pray  let  us  see  poor  dear  Mary.  ...  It  will 
be  worth  a  guinea  to  see  her  happiness  among 
all  this  grandeur."" 

"  May  I  ring  the  bell  for  her,  Isabella  ?  *"  said 
Margaret;  "  I  knoV  she  will  be  delighted  to 
see  us." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  immediately  answered 
by  Wilson,  who  did  indeed  seem  very  glad  to  see 
them ;  but  yet  showed  less  satisfaction  at  being 
transplanted  to  this  region  of  elegance  than  they 
expected. 

"  I  do  believe  she  has  got  too  much  used  to 
these  fine  things  already  to  care  much  about 
them,"  said  Miss  Lucy,  adding  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile,  "  are  you  not  very,  very  happy, 
Mary  V 

"  Oh  !  yes, ....  certainly,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
girl,  colouring.  "  Shall  I  do  your  hair  for  you, 
Miss  Margaret .''" 
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"  Mary  Wilson  you  are  spoilt,  I  do  declare  ! " 
said  Miss  Lucy.  ..."  I  thought  we  should  have 
seen  you  out  of  your  wits  with  joy  and  gladness." 

"  I  must  learn  to  be  steady  and  servant-like 
in  my  manners,  now.  Miss  Lucy?.  .  .  .Jt  would 
not  be  proper  in  me  to  show  just  everything  I 
feel,"  replied  Wilson. 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  Paris,  Mary  ? 
were  you  as  much  delighted  with  it  as  your 
mistress  ? "  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  referring  to 
Isabella's  first  happy  letter. 

"  I  don''t  know,  ma'am,"  said  Wilson,  busying 
herself  with  Margaret's  beautiful  hair.  ..."  It 
is  a  very  fine  place,  I  believe." 

"  You  will  be  too  late,  dear  creatures !"  cried 
Isabella,  in  a  voice  of  real  alarm  on  hearing  a 
clock  strike  six.  ..."  I  must  not  let  you  talk 
any  more. .  .  .  You  look  very  nice,  aunt  Lucy. 
....  Come,  dear  Margaret ;  come,  mamma. . .  . 
Aunt  Christina  !  ....  are  you  going  to  dine  upon 
my  little  library  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  my  dear,  I  do  assure  you,"  replied 
the  learned  lady,  "  the  diet  would  be  too  light 
and  frothy  for  my  appetite.  You  have  neither 
Malthus  nor  Martineau  ! " 
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Having,  at  length,  safely  conveyed  her  party 
to  the  drawing-room  again,  Isabella  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that,  though  it  was  at  least 
three  minutes  past  six  o'clock,  her  husband  re- 
ceived the  ladies  of  her  family  very  graciously; 
and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  graceful 
than  his  attitude  and  manner,  as  he  stood  upon 
the  hearth-rug,  before  his  mother-in-law,  listening 
to  her  delighted  encomiums  on  the  decorations 
and  furniture  of  the  room,  all  of  which  had  been 
renewed  since  she  had  seen  it  last. 

Happily  they  neither  of  them  had  wearied  of 
the  theme  when  dinner  was  announced,  and  he 
handed  her  to  the  place  at  his  right  hand  with 
an  air  of  so  much  kindness  that  the  eyes  of 
Isabella,  who  watched  it  all,  sparkled  with  hap- 
piness. 

The  dinner  was  little  short  of  magnificent ; 
and  the  mistress  of  the  feast  was  as  much  sur- 
prised at  the  mock  turtle  and  potage  a  la  Meg- 
merriles,  the  turbot  and  salmon  procured  by  ex- 
press from  Taunton,  and  all  the  other  et  ceteras 
of  the  ostentatious  entertainment,  as  her  guests 
could  be.     She  sighed  as  she  felt  how  little  this 
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was  like  a  welcome  to  be  often  repeated  ;  but 
no  such  idea  occurred  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Mr.  Worthington,  indeed,  laughed  a  little  at 
his  young  daughter  upon  the  subject,  saying,  .... 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  will  be  frightened,  I  sus- 
pect, at  this  your  first  specimen  of  ordering 
dinner,  Isabella.  .  .  .  You  must  consult  your 
mamma  a  little,  my  dear,  before  you  invite  us 
again." 

Isabella  hardly  knew  how  to  answer,  so  she 
smiled,  and  looked  at  her  husband. 

"  Oh  !   ho  !   it  is  his   fault,   is   it .?" said 

the  rector,  shaking  his  head  at  his  son-in-law. 
."  If  it  be  meant  for  what  we  rustics  call  a  house- 
warming,  it  is  all  very  well,  Wentworth ;  but 
for  God's  sake,  don't  treat  us  again  in  this  grandee 
style." 

The  silver  plateau  had  no  monstrous  pyramid 
of  flowers  to  oblige  one  part  of  the  company  to 
play  at  bo-peep  with  the  other,  so  Isabella  had 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  effect  of  this  new 
"  waggery"  upon  her  husband. 

Angry  constitutions,  when  others  blush,  turn 
pale ;  and  while  Mr.  Wentworth  was  struggling 
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to  reply  in  such  terms  as  should  not  disgrace  his 
dignity,  his  face  became  almost  perfectly  colour- 
less. Mr.  Worthington,  whose  laughing  eye  was 
fixed  upon  him,  perceived  it  with  great  alarm  ; 
and  never  dreaming  that  it  was  produced  by  any 
moral  cause,  exclaimed  with  affectionate  vehe- 
mence, "  My  dear  Went  worth,  you  are  ill !  ...  . 
For  God's  sake  what  ails  you .?"  And  the  good 
man  rose  from  his  chair  to  hasten  to  him. 

"  It  is  nothing,  sir ;  nothing,  I  assure  you," 
replied  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  a  movement  of  his 
hand  that  seemed  to  beseech  him  to  reseat  him- 
self ;  and  pouring  out  a  glass  of  water,  he  drank 
it  off  as  one  might  do  who  feels  a  faintness,  but 
resolves  to  conquer  it.  All  the  ladies  first  looked 
at  him,  and  then  at  Isabella,  to  see  how  she  bore 
the  alarm.  But  there  was,  they  all  thought,  a 
most  extraordinary  degree  of  philosophical  com- 
posure in  her  beautiful  eyes  as  now,  turned  from 
her  husband  upon  them,  they  seemed  to  observe, 
with  something  more  like  curiosity  than  alarm, 
what  they  thought  about  it. 

Poor  girl  !  . .  . .  she  was  a  very  unskilled  hypo- 
crite ;  and  being  at  this  moment  relieved  from 
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great  terror  (for  she  saw  that  for  the  time  the 
paroxysm  was  over),  her  spirits  revived,  and  she 
was  considerably  gayer  than  before  her  husband 
had  turned  as  pale  as  death. 

He,  too,  was  well  pleased  that  he  had  so  far 
mastered  himself,  as  not  to  destroy  the  effect  he 
intended  to  produce  on  his  new  relatives.  He 
had  deliberately  formed  his  plan  on  this  head, 
and  attached  great  importance  to  its  success. 
His  object  was  to  impress  them  all  with  so  lofty 
an  idea  of  his  wealth,  consequence,  and  immense 
superiority  in  all  ways,  as  to  render  the  reserve 
and  distance  which  it  was  essential  to  his  com- 
fort to  retain  with  them  afterwards,  a  matter  of 
no  surprise.  It  was  certainly  his  intention  that 
the  mind  of  his  wife  should  be  included  in  this 
process,  which  would  not  only  prevent  any  active 
opposition  on  her  part  to  the  blockade  which  was 
to  protect  his  lofty  gates,  but  must  of  necessity 
produce  also  the  desirable  effect  of  displaying  his 
exclusive  love  to  herself  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. 

The  effort  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make 
in  order  that  he  might  not  destroy,  by  any  un- 
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tiniely  ebullition  of  anger,  this  wise  and  well- 
arranged  system,  was  not  made  without  difficulty; 
but  it  was  one  in  which  he  was  not  unpractised  ; 
for  his  mother,  even  while  she  fostered  the  sour 
irritability  which  was  the  besetting  vice  of  his  cha- 
racter, by  every  observance  and  every  indulgence 
which  a  rich  widowed  mother  has  the  dangerous 
power  to  bestow,  exacted  in  return  sufficient 
decorum  of  manner  before  witnesses  to  prevent, 
as  she  said,  his  great  qualities  from  being  mixed 
up  and  adulterated  in  men's  minds  by  the  display 
of  his  only  weakness. ..."  I  care  little  for  your 
not  being  greatly  beloved,  Marmaduke,"  she  said, 
after  a  lecture  on  this  subject ;  ''  few  persons  so 
very  highly  gifted  by  nature  and  fortune  as  your- 
self escape  such  a  degree  of  envy  as' is  apt  to  canker 

affection .at  least,   such  is  the  result  of  my 

personal  experience ....  but  I  would  rather  see 
you  in  your  grave,  than  pointed  at  as  a  man  whose 
choleric  temper  could  make  him  forget  that  he  was 
a  gentleman.  I  know  my  own  temper  to  be 
violent  ....  you  know  it  too,  my  son  ....  but 
did  you  ever  see  me  condescend  to  let  the  spying 
eyes   of  ordinary  human  beings  penetrate  what 
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was  passing  within  me  ?  .  .  . .  Servants  are  but  so 
many  articles  of  animated  furniture,  made  in  some 
degree  sentient  for  our  use,  and  towards  them  it 
matters   little   how   we    bear   ourselves  ....  an 
extra  gratuity  will  settle  anything  and  everything 
with  them.     Therefore,   respecting  your  attend- 
ants, I  trust  you  to  your  owij  discretion,  quite 
sure  that  you  will  learn  after  a  few  years  not  to 
give  way  to  any  degree  of  violence  that  shall  give 
them  too  great  an  advantage  over  you. . .  .But 
towards  such,  as  being  admitted  to  our  society, 
have  in  some  sort  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
us,  restrain  your  vehemence,  let  the  doing  so  cost 
you  what  it  may ....  and  soothe  yourself  under 
the  effort  by  remembering  that,  in  your  station, 
you  must  perpetually  find  yourself  in  situations 
of  sufficient   superiority  to  license  a   freer   ex- 
pression of  feeling." 

This  doctrine  sank  deep  into  the  young  man's 
mind,  for  it  was  congenial  to  it ;  vanity  worked 
within  him  as  strongly  as  choler,  and  for  a  time 
was  often  able  to  master  it. 

The  dinner,  therefore,  proceeded  with  every 
appearance  of  the  most  elegant  hospitality,  and 
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was  not  without  its  enjoyments  to  most  of  the 
party.  Mrs.  Worthington,  good  and  pious 
Christian  as  she  was,  could  not  be  quite  in- 
sensible to  the  glory  of  sitting  at  such  a  table 
as  the  mother  of  its  mistress  ;  and  little  tickling 
reminiscences  of  hints  that  she  had  listened  to  con- 
cerning young  ladies  of  great  county  consequence, 
who  it  was  thought  possible  might  aspire  to  the 
place  her  Isabella  now  occupied,  more  than  once 
caused  furtive  dimples  to  play  about  her  hand- 
some mouth.  A  sort  of  masculine  modification 
of  the  same  feeling  was  not  wanting  to  increase 
the  kind-hearted  rector's  pleasure  at  thus  finding 
himself  for  the  first  time  seated  at  a  table  spread 
for  him  by  a  darling  child.  .  .  .  Margaret,  indeed, 
sighed  a  little,  as  she  thought  how  very  happy  she 
could  be  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  of 
her  sister,  but  at  the  hundredth  part  of  the  cost. . . . 
Miss  Christina  had  her  own  gratifications ;  she 
was  not  displeased  to  show  the  butler  and  the 
three  footmen  how  heartily  she  despised  all  the 
dainties  they  oflfered  to  her  acceptance  ....  shook 
her  head  most  expressively  as  each  successive  dish 
was  presented  at  her  elbow,  occasionally  asking 
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for  the  "  vegetables,*'"'  which  formed  the  chief  part 
of  her  philosophical  regimen  ;  and  when  the  cham- 
pagne was  poured  sparkling  to  the  brim  of  the 
glass  beside  her,  she  was  not  sorry  for  the  op- 
portunity of  pushing  it  from  her  with  an  air  of 
deep  moral  distaste,  saying  as  she  did  so,  "  For 
me  ?  ....  Oh  !  no.'' 

Miss  Lucy's  enjoyment  was  not  so  intellec- 
tual ;  she  really  did  think  everything  superla- 
tively delicious  ;  and,  though  too  well  behaved 
to  talk  about  it,  a  few  expressive  looks  passed 
between  her  and  her  presiding  niece,  expressive 
on  her  part  of  unequivocal  approbation,  while 
on  that  of  the  pleased  Isabella,  there  was  an  an- 
swering look  of  satisfaction,  that  ''  vouched  the 
feast,"  as  often  as  their  eyes  encountered. 

To  Mr.  Wentworth,  indeed,  the  period  was 
one  of  almost  unmixed  suffering.  The  risk  he 
had  run,  of  rendering  worse  than  abortive  the 
object  of  this  annoying  reunion,  by  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  temper  at  the  beginning  of  it,  caused  him 
to  put  such  restraint  upon  himself,  as  made  him 
feel  that  his  spirit  was  in  chains. . . . 

"  And  for  whom,"  thought  he,  "  do  I  endure  all 
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this  ?,,...  If  it  were  a  prince  of  the  blood, ....  if 
they  were  even  of  noble  lineage,  I  could  bear  it 
better. .  . .  O  fool !  to  fancy  that  perfect  beauty 
could  only  be  found,  like  a  violet,  in  the  shade  ! " 

But  his  suflferings  had  by  no  means  reached 
their  climax,  till,  with  reluctant  step  and  haughty 
brow,  he  had  followed  his  father-in-law  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Another  man  might  have  derived  consolation, 
or,  at  least,  experienced  something  like  relief, 
from  the  cool  freshness  of  the  bottle  of  exquisite 
claret  which  followed  the  departure  of  the  ladies  ; 
but  not  so  Mr.  Wentworth  He  detested  wine ; 
and,  though  scrupulously  careful  that  none  but 
of  the  finest  quality  should  ever  be  quoted  as 
appearing  at  his  table,  he  had  a  truly  ascetic  in.- 
difference  upon  the  matter  himself,  which  would 
have  made  nectar,  if  tasted  in  any  ordinary  pre- 
sence, unpalatable.  It  was  only  when  bribed 
by  the  rank,  or  station  of  his  guests,  that  he 
could  prevail  upon  himself,  even  to  affect  the 
power  of  discriminating  theur  flavour;  and  when 
Mr.  Worthington  smacked  his  lips,  and  cheer- 
fully  exclaimed,   "  this   is   capital   wine,  Went- 
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worth  ! "  he  could  not  coax  himself  to  utter  any 
reply  more  cordial  than,  "  Is  it,  sir  ? "  as  he  a 
second  time  pushed  the  bottle  towards  him,  with- 
out replenishing  his  own  glass. 

Mr.  Worthington,  though  he  certainly  liked  good 
wine  considerably  better  than  bad,  was  not  a  man 
to  desire  much  of  it  under  such  circumstances ; 
and,  consoling  himself  by  a  well-timed  reflection 
on  the  disgusting  fondness  of  some  country 
squires  for  that  which  his  son-in-law  so  mag- 
nanimously despised,  he  obeyed  without  reluc- 
tance the  early  summons  to  coffee,  which,  ac- 
cording to  order,  was  delivered  in  a  clear  loud 
voice,  that  might  have  made  itself  heard  had 
the  table  been  surrounded  with  guests  talking 
as  loudly  as  any  were  likely  to  do  at  the  table 
of  Mr.  Wentworth. 

The  short  interval  of  separation  had,  however, 
been  just  long  enough  to  make  Isabella  feel  how 
very  happy  she  might  be,  if  only  permitted  to 
have  with  her,  now  and  then,  without  ceremony 
and  withoTlt  difficulty,  the  friends  she  so  dearly 
loved.  They  all  seemed  to  look  at  her  with 
such  heartfelt  pleasure,  to  contemplate  the  ele- 
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gance  with  which  she  was  surrounded  with  satis- 
faction so  greatly  exceeding  her  own,  that  she 
thought,  if  she  might  but  be  blessed  as  she 
was  at  that  moment,  one  day  in  every  week, 
she  could  easily  compound,  and  without  repining, 
for  all  intervening  annoyances. 

But  she  severely  felt  how  little  power  she  had 
to  obtain  this,  when  Margaret,  after  running  her 
fingers  over  the  keys  of  a  magnificent  pianoforte, 
ran  up  to  her,  and  whispered, 

"  Do  you  think,  Isabella,  that  you  shall  ever 
.invite  me  to  come  and  stay  with  you  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  dearest,"  she  answered,  colouring 
to  the  temples,  as  her  heart  told  her  how  very 
vague  and  doubtful  that  hope  must  be  ;  .  .  .  . 
"  but  it  will  not  be  yet,"  she  added,  endea- 
vouring to  speak  gaily,  ....  for  we  are  to  have 
Mrs  Went  worth  here  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  her  son  is  so  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
that  I  do  not  believe  he  would  like  any  one 
to  be  here,  who  might  withdraw  my  attention 
from  her." 

"  And  how  long  is  she  likely  to  stay  ? "  in- 
quired Margaret. 
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"  That  I  know  not  exactly  ;  .  .  .  .  but  she 
speaks  of  a  week  or  two,  I  think,  in  her  letter." 

At  this  moment  the  gentlemen  appeared ;  and, 
though  perhaps  there  was  not  one  of  the  ladies, 
excepting  Isabella,  who  would  have  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  Mr.  Wentworth's  presence  pro- 
duced a  disagreeable  kind  of  restraint  upon  them, 
they  all,  excepting  Miss  Christina,  decided  upon 
postponing  what  they  were  just  going  to  say 
to  another  time." 

With  the  noble-minded  Christina,  indeed,  the 
case  was  far  different.  She  had  soon  perceived 
that  during  dinner  all  chance  of  engaging  her  new 
nephew  in  particular  conversation  must  be  given 
up,  but  steadfastly  determined  not  to  suffer  any- 
thing to  turn  her  aside  from  the  interests  of  the 
great  question  to  advocate  which  she  believed 
herself  born,  she  sat  awaiting  his  entrance  to  the 
drawing-room  with  nervous  impatience,  and  no 
sooner  did  he  appear,  and  place  himself  on  the 
rug,  in  his  usual  graceful  manner,  supporting  his 
elbow  on  the  marble  slab  of  the  chimney-piece, 
than  she  rose,  and  resolutely  walked  across  the 
room  to  him. 
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"  Mr.  Wentworth,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
five  minutes'*  conversation  with  vou  ?'*''  said  she. 

He  looked  at  her,  as  if  not  understanding 
what  she  said  ;  upon  which,  standing  on  tip-toe 
to  approach  his  ear,  and  laying  her  hand  fami- 
liarly upon  his  ann,  she  added,  .... 

"  I  have  something  of  great  importance,  my 
dear  sir,  to  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  call 
your  attention.  Will  you  then  do  me  the  favour 
to  come  with  me  to  that  sofa." 

For  a  moment  he  stood  uncertain  whether 
he  should  appear  more  absurd  by  according,  or 
refusing  this  strange  request,  and  it  is  probable 
he  would  have  decided  against  her,  had  not  two 
servants  bearing  cups  and  coffee,  stood  close  to 
them  both  at  the  moment. 

"Do  you  take  coffee,  ma'am.''"  he  said, 
evading  for  a  moment,  the  giving  any  answer 
at  all. 

"  Yes,  ....  thank  you,  ....  I  venture  upon 
coffee  ;  it  certainly  rather  assists,  than  impedes 
the  intellect.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  very  deeply  considered  the  sub- 
ject, madam." 
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"  No  ?....!  rather  wonder  at  that.  How- 
ever, I  see  you  take  it,  so  your  practice  is 
with  me.  And  now,  come  with  me,  I  beg  you. 
...  Mr.  Worthington  is  not  fond  of  driving 
home  late,  and  I  fear  I  shall  have  hardly 
time " 

Here  Mr.  Wentvvorth  suddenly  turned  to 
speak  to  his  wife,  who  fortunately  approached 
him,  .  .  .  .  "  My  dear,  let  us  have  a  song,  if  you 
please,"  said  he,  and  prepared  to  lead  her  to 
the  instrument,  fondly  hoping  thereby  to  escape 
his  persecutor. 

"  No,  no,  Isabella !  you  must  not  run  away 
with  him  ! ""  cried  the  persevering  Christina, 
again  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm ;  '*  he  is 
going,  my  dear,  to  retire  with  me  to  yonder 
sofa,  that  I  may  explain  to  him  a  business  with 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  im- 
mediately become  acquainted.  Pray  do  not  stop 
him!" 

Mr.  Wentworth,  who  would  at  any  time  have 
preferred  the  being  bored  within  an  inch  of  his 
life,  to  the  risk  of  making  himself  in  any  way 
ridiculous,  now  felt  that  in  the  terrible  dilemma 
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into  which  this  determined  little  old  lady  had 
put  him,  there  was  danger  of  this,  let  him  re- 
ply in  what  manner  he  would;  and  therefore, 
as  the  decided  refusal,  which  it  was  evident  could 
alone  suffice  to  make  her  release  him,  must  make 
him  appear  ungentlemanlike  as  well  as  ridiculous, 
he  suddenly  decided  upon  the  least  detestable 
line  of  conduct  that  the  circumstances  admitted, 
and  while  his  teeth  were  ground  against  each 
other  from  inward  rage,  he  replied  with  a  bow 
worthy  to  grace  any  court  in  Europe,  "  I  am 
ready  to  attend  you,  madam." 

Isabella  was  sorry  for  the  absurd  exposure  of 
her  peculiar  hobby  which  she  well  knew  her 
erudite  aunt  was  about  to  make ;  but  it  was  not 
a  sorrow  of  the  quality  she  had  lately  felt,  for 
as  she  saw  them  depart,  she  could  not  suppress 
a  smile.  Happily  her  husband  saw  it  not,  or 
all  the  forced  calm  of  the  last  few  hours  would 
have  given  place,  like  the  treacherous  stillness 
of  the  dog-days,  to  a  storm  that  might  have  sent 
the  whole  party  scampering  in  search  of  a  shelter. 

But   fate   designed    not   such   a   catastrophe; 

while  Isabella  and  Margaret  very  sweetly  warbled 

p  5 
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some  of  their  favourite  duets,  Mr.  Wentworth 
resolutely  seated  himself  beside  his  tormentor, 
determined  to  listen  to  whatever  she  might  choose 
to  say  without  permitting  either  herself  or  any 
one  else  to  discover  the  disorder  of  mind  into 
which  she  had  the  power  to  throw  him. 

"  Well !  thank  God,  my  dear  Wentworth," 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  got  you  at  last !  . . .  . 
And  perhaps  after  all  it  is  scarcely  to  be  lamented 
that  I  did  not  find  an  earlier  opportunity,  for 
during  your  visit  to  the  Continent  I  have  greatly 
improved  and  matured  my  system.  And  now, 
before  I  disclose  to  you  any  hint  of  the  great 
national  measure  in  which  I  hope  to  obtain  your 
assistance,  let  me  as  a  necessary,  or  at  least 
a  judicious  preliminary,  ask  you  one  question. 
What  are  your  own  peculiar  ideas  on  the  great, 
the  mysterious,  the  puzzling  subject  of  popu- 
lation.?" 

"  Ma'am .?"  uttered  in  an  accent  of  interroga- 
tive astonishment  was  the  reply. 

"  You    do    not    comprehend   me Perhaps 

I  know  why  you  do  not,"  she  replied,  smiling 
complacently.     "  It  is  more  than   possible   you 
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may  have  heard  it  whispered  in  the  county, 
that  the  great  object  to  which  I  have  devoted 
my  life,  is  not  that  of  population. .  .  .  This  is  quite 
true,  as  you  will  yourself  perceive  when  our  con- 
versation shall  have  advanced  a  little  farther. 
But  nevertheless,  in  point  of  fact,  I  now  con- 
sider this  question  as  the  great  test  and  touch- 
stone of  every  legislator's  principles.  The  time 
may  come,  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  perhaps  at  no 
very  distant  day,  when  such  a  test  will  be  con- 
sidered as  more  satisfactorily  conveyed  by  another 
interrogatory  ;  .  .  . .  namely,  this  .  . . .  '  What  is 
your  opinion  of  Mr.  Wentworth'' s  motion?'*'''' 

This  was  spoken  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
and  a  sort  of  coaxing  smile  which  would  have 
endangered  the  gravity  of  most  men  ;  but  to 
this  peril  Mr.  Wentworth  was  always  invulner- 
able ;  and  his  only  feeling  was  that  of  fierce 
impatience,  which  found  its  best  relief  in  the 
deep,  silent,  inward  vows  that  his  spirit  pledged 
to  him  that  no  possible  combination  of  earthly 
events  should  ever  again  force  him  to  endure 
the  presence  of  the  audacious  woman  who  now 
tormented  him. 
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Having  waited  a  moment  for  an  answer,  with 
her  head  in  the  attitude  of  a  tame  sparrow, 
hoping  for  another  crumb,  Miss  Christina  started 
again  without  it,  satisfied  with  believing  that  her 
legislative  nephew  was  one  of  those  invaluable 
listeners  who  do  not  deem  their  own  remarks 
of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  interrupting  any 
important  statement  to  which  they  have  devoted 
their  attention. 

This  is  excellent  !  thought  she.  How  very 
superior  to  my  poor  brother  Worthington,  who 
never  lets  me  speak  for  five  minutes  together  with- 
out interruption !...."  Your  silence  expresses 
better  than  any  words  could  do,  my  dear  sir,  your 
wish  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  motion  I  thus 
presume  you  to  have  made,""*  she  resumed,  "  and 
I  will  not  keep  you  longer  in  suspense." 

She  now  settled  herself  anew  in  her  place  ; 
turned  her  little  person  round  so  as  to  be  at  right 
angles  with  his,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  the 
right  hand  raised  to  within  a  frightful  vicinity 
of  his  face,  while  the  left,  in  its  large  white  glove, 
spread  itself  out  upon  her  sharp  little  knee,  she 
again  recommenced  her  harangue. 
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"  In  order  fully  to  understand  how  impera- 
tively the  measure  I  would  propose  is  called  for 
at  the  present  moment,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  take  a  rapid  glance  over  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  ever  accelerating  movement  of 
reform  has  brought  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
degree  of  perfection,  to  which  nothing  can  be 
added  under  the  existing  order  of  things.  It  is, 
indeed,  even  now  a  glorious  spectacle ;  and  when 
contemplated  in  comparison  and  contrast  with 
the  puling  days  of  Pitt,  Burke,  Wyndham,  and 
Sheridan,  makes  us  feel  what  a  bold  and  un- 
compromising reform  may  achieve.  Yet,  even 
thus,  it  docs  not  fully  satisfy  the  continually 
expanding  hopes  of  the  English  people,  they  still 
feel,  by  what  now  seems  an  intuitive  principle 
^ver  at  work  within  them,  that  one  step  in  their 
upward  course  leads,  or  ever  ought  to  lead,  to 
another ;  and  that  more,  much  more  must  yet  be 
done  ere  the  great  council  of  the  nation  can 
become  all  that  it  ought  to  be.  Where,  I  would 
ask,  ean  a  people  thus  nobly  aspiring  look  for 
a  model  so  aptly  fitted  to  their  high  capacities, 
as  that  furnished  by  the  immortals  themselves  ? 
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Does  not  the  finest  system  of  Divine  power  ever 
conceived  by  man,  show  us  what  ought  to  be  ? 
When  the  gods  sit  in  council,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
are  not  the  goddesses  in  presence  too  ?  .  . .  .  And 
thus  I  come  at  once,  and  with  no  wearying  length 
of  prefatory  eloquence,  to  the  very  centre  and 
nucleus  of  my  whole  design.  Early  or  late,  my 
dear  sir ....  by  your  bringing  forward  the  mo- 
mentous change,  or  by  some  other  a  few  years 
later  catching  at  the  glory  you  may  have  failed 
to  seize  ....  early  or  late,  Mr.  Wentworth,  it 
will  be  proposed  that  women  shall  sit  in  par- 
liament. .  .  .  And  in  parliament  the  women  oF 
England  will  sit ! " 

To  avoid  looking  at  an  object  so  every  way 
disagreeable  to  him,  the  suffering  gentleman  had 
sat  during  the  whole  of  this  speech  with  his  eyes 
sternly  directed  straight  forward  ;  and  though 
not  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  bestow  much  at- 
tention upon  any  object  before  them,  he  at  this 
moment  perceived  on  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Worthington,  who,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  exactly  faced  him,  a  smile  exceedingly  full 
of  merry  meaning 
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Now,  Mr.  Wentworth,  as  may  have  been 
mentioned  before,  was  not  a  happy  interpreter  of 
smiles,  and,  what  acted  like  a  rosy-tinctured 
balsam  on  some  spirits,  was  very  apt  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a  blister  on  his. 

This  smile  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Worthington  was 
indeed  produced  by  the  group  of  which  the  un- 
happy Wentworth  made  part,  as  was  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  direction  of  the  laughing  eyes  ; 
and  though  assuredly  it  was  intended  to  be  more 
with  him  than  against  him,  no  idea  suggested 
itself  to  his  irritated  son-in-law  but  that  he  was 
enjoying  the  ridiculous  figure  he  made  in  the 
clutches  of  the  odious  Christina.  Goaded  already 
quite  as  far  as  his  patience  could  bear,  this  last 
and  almost  worst  offence  that  could  be  offered 
him,  completely  overpowered  his  capacity  of  en- 
durance ;  and,  starting  from  the  sofa,  he  crossed 
the  room,  and  made  his  exit  without  bestowing 
a  word  or  a  glance  upon  any  one. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  so  little  liable  to  take 
offence  himself,  that  he  was  somewhat  slow  in  per- 
ceiving when  it  was  taken  by  others  ;  but  he  imme- 
diately suspected  that  the  absurdities  of  his  erudite 
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sister-in-law  had  either  disgusted  Went  worth  too 
much  to  be  longer  endured,  or  diverted  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  had  escaped  to  conceal  the 
laughter  he  could  not  restrain.  Judging  by  his 
own  feelings  under  similar  inflictions,  the  good- 
natured  rector  felt  the  latter  hypothesis  to  be  the 
most  probable  ;  but  yet  there  was  something  in 
the  manner  of  the  retreat  that,  rapid  as  it  was, 
left  disagreeable  doubts  upon  his  mind  as  to 
whether  the  cause  of  it  were  a  merry  one. 

With  this  painful  impression  he  approached 
Isabella  ;  and  cutting  short  her  harmony  by  laying 
his  hand  upon  hers  to  stop  its  progress  over  the 
keys,  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "  I  am  sadly  afraid, 
Isabella,  that  aunt  Christina  has  been  making 
such  a  fool  of  herself  as  perfectly  to  disgust 
Wentworth ;  for  he  has  just  started  from  her  side 
without  saying  a  word,  and  literally  rushed  out 
of  the  room.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  only  ran  away  to 
laugh  ....  but  somehow  or  other  I  cannot  help 
fancying  he  is  angry.  Had  you  not  better  go 
and  speak  to  him  ?" 

The  sudden  change  perceptible  in  Isabella's 
complexion,  and  the  anxious  expression  of  her 
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eyes  as  she  looked  up  to  the  face  of  her  father, 
showed  plainly  enough  that  it  was  the  grave,  and 
not  the  gay  solution  that  she  held  to  be  the  most 
correct;  but  though  she  rose  immediately,  she 
seemed  to  hesitate  about  the  eligibility  of  follow- 
ing her  husband. 

"  Suppose  I  ask  aunt  Christina  what  they  have 
been  talking  about  ?"" 

"Do  so,  if  you  like  it.  .  .  .  But  what  good 
will  that  do,  my  dear  ?" 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  answer,  Isa- 
bella seemed  decidedly  to  prefer  this  mode  of 
obtaining  information  concerning  what  had  passed, 
to  that  proposed  by  her  father ;  and  approaching 
her  aunt  accordingly,  she  took  possession  of  the 
place  her  husband  had  left. 

*'  What  have  you  and  Marraaduke  been  talking 
about,  aunt  Christina  ?"  said  she  ....  "  and  why 
did  he  run  away  so  suddenly  ?" 

*'  In  reply  to  your  first  question,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,'*''  said  the  offended  lady,  "  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  say  that  I  do  not  perceive  any  good 
reason  why  I  should  answer  it  ...  .  but  to  the 
other,  I  tell  you  fairly  that  it  was  because  your 
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new-married  husband  does  not  know  what  is  due 
from  a  gentleman  to  a  lady.  Mr.  Wentworth 
may  be  very  rich,  .and,  for  ought  I  know,  have  a 
fine  taste  for  furniture  ;  but  he  is  deficient  both 
in  intellectual  energy  and  polite  demeanour." 

Isabella  gave  an  involuntary  glance  round  the 
large  room,  to  assure  herself  that  he  was  out  of 
hearing,  and  then  said  with  great  sweetness, 
"  Nay,  nay,  dearest  aunt,  you  must  not  judge 
Mr.  Wentworth  so  hastily.  ...  As  I  know  not  of 
what  subject  you  conversed,  I  can  give  no  opi- 
nion as  to  the  cause  of  his  sudden  flight ;  but  I 
am  sure  you  love  me  too  well  to  be  really  angry." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  likely  he  may  have 
left  the  room  because  he  felt  unwell .?"  said  the 
pacific  Lucy.  "  You  know  he  turned  very  pale 
at  dinner-time." 

"  I  dare  say  that  is  it.  .  .  .  Pray  go  to  him, 
Isabella !  .  .  .  .  Shall  I  go  with  you,  my  love  ? " 
said  her  mother. 

Isabella  shuddered  at  this  proposition,  and 
hardly  less  averse  was  she  to  going  alone,  per- 
suaded that  if  she  did  so,  some  painful  scene 
would  ensue,  which  might  render  her  immediate 
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return  to  the  drawing-room  very  difficult.  After 
meditating  for  a  moment,  therefore,  she  said 
with  her  accustomed  truth  ....  "I  know  you 
will  all  forgive  me,  though  it  seems  very  rude  ; 
but  if  Wentworth  be  either  vexed  or  ill,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  be  left  alone  with 
him." 

Though  this  was  said  with  some  trepidation, 
from  the  fear  of  betraying  the  feelings  that  were 
at  work  within,  not  one  of  the  party  suspected 
that  there  was  anything  more  in  the  business 
than  had  met  the  eyes  of  all,  and  perfectly  agree- 
ing with  the  young  wife  that  in  either  case  she 
would  manage  best  by  being  left  alone,  they  all 
prepared  to  take  leave. 

"  If  your  father  will  order  the  carriage,  Isa- 
bella, we  will  go  up  stairs  while  it  is  getting 
ready  to  put  our  hats  on,"  said  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton :  "  and  I  trust  you  will  either  call  or  give  us 
a  line  to-morrow  to  tell  us  that  all  is  well." 

Greatly  relieved  by  this  easy  termination  of 
what  she  had  feared  must  lead  to  the  exposure 
of  all  she  wished  to  hide,  Isabella  almost  gaily 
preceded  them  up  the  stairs,  indifferent  for  the 
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moment  as  to  what  might  fall  upon  herself  after- 
wards, so  that  she  might  send  them  home  with 
hearts  unscathed. 

Wilson  had  received  orders  from  Isabella  to 
lay  out  upon  a  table  all  the  little  souvenirs  which 
she  had  pleased  herself,  even  on  first  entering  the 
pretty  shops  of  Paris,  in  selecting  for  them  all  ; 
and  she  had  now  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  depart  gay  and  happy,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  her  lot  was  one  of  the  very  brightest  that 
the  world  could  bestow. 
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